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A  State 


State  of  thA  BAROMEtER  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenheit’s 
Thermometer  in  the  open  air,  taken  between  12  and  3  o’clock,  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals, 
from  the  22th  of  Sept.  1787,  to  the  31ft  of  OAober  1787,  near  the  foot 
of  Arthur’s  Seat. 


Days. 

Thermometer. 
Mor.  Noon. 

Barom. 

Rain. 

Weather. 

Sept.  29 

39 

60 

29.685  1 

— 

Clear. 

30 

41 

60 

29.525 

■ 

Ditto. 

O*jtober  i 

38 

62 

29.52-5 

— 

Ditto. 

2 

49 

57 

29.685 

— 

Ditto. 

3 

SO 

S6 

29.85 

0.025 

Cloudy  fmall  Ih. 

4 

48 

6i 

29.4 

0.025 

Ditto. 

5 

47 

58 

29.375 

— 

Ditto. 

6 

48 

60 

29.67s 

— 

Ditto. 

•  7 

48 

1  S3 

29.975 

0  03 

Ditto. 

8 

45 

1 

29.975 

1  O.OI 

Ditto. 

9 

46 

1  57  . 

29.883 

0.58 

Cloudy. 

lo 

42 

46 

28.975 

Rain. 

11 

40 

48 

28.9 

0.03 

Cloudy,  fm.  rn. 

12 

4t 

47 

28.8 

o.o3 , 

Rain. 

13 

43 

52  ! 

29.3 

0.01 

Small  rain. 

14 

45 

55 

29-5 

— 

Clear. 

15 

40 

53 

29.3  1 

0.175 

Rain. 

]6 

49 

53 

29.475 

0.055 

Ditto. 

17 

44 

53 

29-475 

0.02 

Do.  fm.  ihower. 

18 

40 

5* 

29.5125 

— 

Clear. 

>9 

43 

52 

29.9 

•  — 

Ditto. 

20 

42 

52 

30.07 

— 

Ditto. 

21 

39 

S3 

29.7125 

O.IO 

Rain. 

22 

38 

51 

29.3125 

0.018 

Small  fliowers. 

23 

44 

52 

29.585 

— 

Clear. 

24 

43 

45 

29.385 

0.11 

Rain. 

25 

40 

43 

29-475 

— 

Clear. 

36 

32 

43 

29.5125 

. - 

Ditto. 

,  27 

4* 

46 

29  75 

0.02 

Rain. 

28 

46 

49 

39.625 

0.3 

Ditto. 

29 

47 

56 

29.77 

0.33 

Ditto. 

30 

49 

56 

29-475 

o.'2'45 

Ditto. 

Total,  2.173  Rain. 


Thermometer.  Barometer. 

Days.  Days. 

I.  62  Greateft  height  at  noon.  to.  3Q.07  Greateft  eleration. 
26.  32  Le  ait  ditto,  momingi  12.  28.8  Leait  ditto. 
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VIEW  SIN  SCOTLAND. 

TOWER  ofCLACKMANNAN. 

TH  E  fmaQ  town  of  Clackmannan  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  hill, 
long  the  feat  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bruces,  flopping  on  every 
fide  ;  and  on  the  fiimroit  is  the  Callle,  commanding  a  noble  view'. 
The  large  fquare  Tow'er  is  called  after  the  name  of  Robert  Bruce’,  whofe 
great  fword  and  cafque  are  Hill  preferved  there.  The  hill  is  prettily 
wooded;  and  with  the  Tower,  forms  a  pidturefque  objedt. 


InJlruBions  to  Crown  Horfemen.  By  Geoffrey  Gambado,  Eff.  With 
Prints  by  Mr  Bunbury,  folio,- 


Philanthropy  has  induced  me, 
fays  the  author  of  this  humo¬ 
rous  treatife,  in  his  preface,  t6  make 
known  to  the  world  the  following 
rules ;  by  obfendug  which  alone, 
horfemanlhipmay  become  a  fafe  and 
pleating  amuiement :  and  1  doubt 
not,  but  every  true  judge  of  tlie 
iicble  art  will  acknowledge  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  my  inllructions ;  and 
every  true  lover  of  it  applaud  my 
public  fplrit,  in  circulating  them  a- 
broad  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at 
large. 

May  many  be  the  necks  they 
preferve  for  nobler  purpofes. 

As  I  lhall  be  as  concife  and  expli¬ 
cit  as  poffible,  in  the  valuable  in- 
llrutflions  and  difcoverUs  I  am  now 
;ibout  to  communicate  to  the  world, 
it  will  be  the  reader’s  own  fault  if  he 
docs  not  profitably  benefit  by  them. 
When  1  have  told  him  how  to  chufe 
a  horfe,  how  to  tackle  him  proper¬ 
ly,  in  what  fort  of  drcfs  to  ride 
him,  how  to  mount  and  manage 
him,  how  to  ride  him  out,  and  a- 
bove  all,  hew  to  ride  hun  home 


again ;  if  he  is  not  a  complete  horfe* 
man,  in  the  courfe  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
fummers,  I  will  be  bold  to  foretell, 
that  neither  the  Ikill  of  Mr  AlHey, 
nor  the  experience  of  Mr  John 
Gilpin,  will  ever  make  him  one. 

To  define  a  perfe«fl  horfe  is  near¬ 
ly  impoflible,  and  to  tell  you  where 
to  buy  one,  completely  fo.  How¬ 
ever,  I  lhall  endeavour  t»  deicribe 
fuch  outward  beauties  and  active 
qualifications  as  are  reqiiilite  to  the 
compofition  of  one  ;  and  fliould  fitch 
a  pheenix  fall  in  your  way,  (and  the 
talle  of  thefe  limes  are  fo  vilely 
perverted,  I  believe  you  have  a 
better  chance  at  prefent  than  you 
would  have  had  fome  years  back), 
1  hope  you  will  not  let  him  flip 
through  your  fingers. 

Theheighth  of  a  horf  e  is  perfetflly 
immaterial,  provided  he  is  higher 
btl'.ind  than  before.  Nothing  is 
more  pleafing  to  a  traveller  than 
the  fenfation  of  continually  getting 
forward;  w'hereasthe  riding  a  horie 
of  a  contrary  make,  is  lilte  Iwarm- 
c  X  ing 
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ing  tlie  banni  tiers  of  a  ftair-cafe, 
wiicn,  though  perhaps  you  really 
ativance,  you  feel  as  if  you  were 
going  backwards. 

,  Let  him  carr)’  his  head  low,  that 
he  may  have  au  eye  to  the  ground, 
and  fee  the  better  where  he  Heps. 

The  lefs  he  lifts  his  fore  legs,  the 
caller  he  will  move  for  his  rider,  and 
he  W'll  likewife  bndh  all  the  Hones 
out  of  his  w  ay,  which  might  otlicr- 
wile  throw  him  down.  If  he  turns 
out  his  toes  as  well  as  he  finiild  do, 
he  will  then  difptrfe  them  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  and  not  have  the 
trouble  of  kicking  the  I'amc  Hone  a 
lectind  time. 


A  bald  face,  wall  eyes,  and  white 
legs  (if  your  horle  is  not  a  grey 
one)  is  to  be  preferr’d  :  as,  in  the 
night,  although  you  may’  ride  agaiiiH 
V.  hit  you  picafe  yourlelf;  no  one 
will  ride  agaiiiH  you. 

ilis  nofe  cannot  projeft  too  miicli 
from  his  neck,  lor,  by  keeping  a 
conltant  tight  rein  on  him,  yon  will 
then  fit  as  firm  as  if  you  were  held 
on. 

A  horfe’s  cars  cannot  well  be  too 
long  ;  a  judicious  rider  Heers  his 
courfe,  by  fixing  bis  eyes  bctweou 
them.  Were  fie  civjjt,  and  tliat 
as  dole  as  w  e  fometimes  fee  <11001 
nrAv-a-days,  in  a  dulky  evening  the 
rider  might  wander  the  lord  knows 
viierc. 


I  have  found  many  perfons  who 
have  rurchafed  hol  ies  of  me,  very 
infjuilitive  and  troublcfomc  about 
their  eyes  ;  indeed  as  much  fo  as  if 
tiicir  eyes  were  any  way  concerned 
in  the  aotiim  of  the  animal.  s  I 
know  they  arc  not,  I  give  rnyfclf 
very  little  trouble  about  them.  If  a 
rider  is  in  full  pollefiion  of  his  own, 

•  I  have  renrehed  ChamVrs  and  Jo'h 
Mm.  1  do  not  recollett  &:ch  a  ^.’on 
the  laiipiu’-sc.  Neither  is  it  to  be  ni 
I’ruviritu.iiiiai.  Veat  is  Wohey 


what  his  horfe  has  is  perfedlly  im¬ 
material  ;  having  probably  a  bridle 
ill  bis  mouth  to  diredl  him  whereto 
go,  and  to  lilt  him  up  with  again  if 
he  tumbles  dow’n.  Any  gentleman 
chufing,  indeed,  to  ride  without  a 
bridle,  fnould  look  pretty  Iharp  at  a 
liorf'e’s  eyes  before  he  buys  him : 
be  well  iatisfitd  with  his  method  of 
going,  be  very  certain  that  he  is 
docile,  and  will  Hop  fhort  W’itJi  a 
“  Woiiey  and  alter  all,  be  ra¬ 
ther  fcrnpuloiis  where  he  rides  him. 
Let  no  man  tell  me  that  a  blind 
horfe  is  not  a  match  for  one  with 
the  bcH  of  eyes,  when  it  is  lb  dark 
that  he  cannot  fee  :  and  when  he 
can,  it  is  to  be  fupjxjfed  the  gentle¬ 
man  u]x>n  liis  back  can  as  well  as 
lie ;  and  tlien,  if  he  rides  w  ith  a 
bridle;  W'hat  has  he  to  fear  f  1  Hat¬ 
ter  myl'elf,  I  have  proved  as  clear 
as  day,  that  eyes  are  of  little  coiifc- 
qnence  ;  and  as  I  am,  no  doubt, 
tlie  Hrlt  author  that  has  made  it 
known,  my  readers,  if  they  lole  no 
time,  anay  mount  themfelves  at  Al¬ 
dridge’s  or  the  llhedarium,  as  well, 
and  tor  half  the  money  they  would 
have  done,  before  i  let  them  into 
this  fecret. 

Be  fare  to  buy  a  broken  knee’d 
horfe  whenevt  r  he  falls  in  your  way; 
the  bcH  bit  of  flefli  that  ever  was 
crolfed  will  certainly  come  down 
one  d.iy  or  another  ;  whereas  one 
that  has  fallen  (and  fcarified  himlelf 
pretty  much)  never  w  ill  again  if  he 
can  help  it. 

Spavins,  fplints,  corns,  mallen- 
ders,  fallenders,  &c.  &C.  being  all 
curable,  are  beneath  your  rotite. 
A  few  of  thefe  little  infirmities  in 
your  liable,  is  always  a  fubjecl  of 
cotiverfation,  and  you  may,  per¬ 
haps,  now’  and  then  want  one ;  it 
will  likewife  juHify  you  to  your 
Luly, 

Ton  for  ♦his  W’ohey!  but  cannot  find 
J  in  all  Shakcfpenr,  and  he  dealt  at  large  in 

et  with  in  Matter  Uailcy's  delicate  Colledioa 
» 
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lady,  in  cmbcllifliing  your  bookcafe 
witli  Bracken,  Gibtoii,  Bartlett,  and 
Griffiths ;  excellent  aurttors  in  their 
way,  and  extremely  ufciul !  for  you 
will  have  no  occafum  to  be  fending 
for  an  apothecary  itpon  every  tri¬ 
fling  ailment  in  your  family,  but  will 
know  yourlelf  how  to  make  up  a 
good  llout  and  cli'eCtiial  dofc  of 
phytic  for  your  wife  or  fen’ants,  in 
the  goofeberry  leafon,  and  at  the 
fall  of  the  leaf. 

I  wopld  recommend  a  long  fail, 
if  it  is  to  be  liad  for  love  or  money; 
if  that  is  not  to  be  got,  buy  a  horle 
with  a  rat  tail,  if  poflible  ;  tuougli 
inferior  in  point  of  convenience  to 
the  former,  there  is  Vijene  f^ni  quui 
of  comicality  about  it,  tliat  inclines 
us  to  merriment  whenever  it  makes 
its  appearance.  There  is  one  in¬ 
convenience  attending  long  tads  in 
lionmer  (when  the  poor  animals 
have  molt  need  of  them)  ;  and  that 
is,  horfes  lull  of  grafs  are  very  fiib- 
jee‘t  to  fcourings ;  in  this  cafe  ride 
your  horfe  with  his  tail  ia  a  bag,  or 
ell'e  he  may  annoy  you. 

Few  writers  on  this  fubjefl  have 
thought  it  necefiary  to  prefLril.: 
any  peculiar  mode  of  drels  to  e- 
qucllriaus.  I  am  fiich  a  zealot  a- 
bout  the  propriety  of  their  appear¬ 
ance,  that  I  think  too  much  cannot 
be  faid  on  the  fubjee^. 

Touching  the  apparel  then,  I  will 
begin  at  top.  Wear  a  wig  if  pofU- 
hie,  and  Ihoiild  you  be  a  fportfmau, 
ami  hunt  the  forell,  the  larger  and 
M'hiter  it  is,  the  fafer  for  you :  for, 
flinuld  your  horfe  prove  what  is 
properly  termed  too  mapy  fur  you, 
and  make  off,  nothing  but  the  Angu¬ 
larity  of  your  ap])earance  can  reltore 
you  to  your  difconfr.lata  family. 
The  hallooing  and  hooting  of  the 
boys  that  this  will  occadon,  will  en¬ 
able  your  friends  to  trace  you  thro’ 
inoft  of  the  villages  you  may  have 
pall  ;  and  at  the  worfl  to  know,  in 


what  part  of  the  country  to  have 
you  cried. 

I  never  admired  a  round  hit, 
but  M'jth  a  large  wig  it  is  infapport- 
able ;  and  in  truth,  a  moll  pun  i  * 
ornament  lor  the  head  of  a  fuKr 
man.  In  windy  weather  you  are 
bliiided  with  it ;  and  in  danger  ot 
lollng  your  way. 

A  cock’d  hat,  befiies  this  advan¬ 
tage  over  its  competitor,  and  the 
dignity  it  gives  to  the  nK.lt  unliapi^ 
couiitenauee,  has  lb  many  ctht-.s, 
tliat  it  is  wonderful  to  me,  it  is  not 
univcrfally  worn,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  by  eqiic  (Irians.  If  in  windy 
weather  you  arc  blinded,  in  rainy  you 
are  deluged  by  around  hat;  where¬ 
as  one  pro])eriy  ce>ck’d,  will  retain 
the  water  till  you  arrive  at  yonr 
baiting  place,  and  keep  your  head 
(which  riding  may  have  heaicJ) 
agreeably  cool ;  having  much  the 
litme  cfil’cl  on  ir,  that  a  pan  of  wa¬ 
ter  lias  uj'on  a  flower-pot. 

Much  of  the  ant'.ior’s  friendly  a  J- 
vice,  as  to  drefs,  is  wanting;  but 
the  editor  rccollcbls  he w  W’tirni 
ad  v«K:ite  for  the  riding  m  black  plu'li 
brccdics  ip  fiimmcr  :  and  ever  re¬ 
commended  a  coat  cf  pompadour 
or  fome  ronfpicnous  colour,  for  the 
fame  cbv  ions  rcafou,  that  he  thought 
a  large  wig  of  fuch  moment. 

\  on  may  wear  fptn  s,  if  you  are 
not  afraid  ;  and  the  excrciliug  them 
a  good  deal  will  ’Keep  ymir  biood  iu 
proper  circulation,  and  prevent  your 
toes  from  being  cold. 

The  mode  of  leaning  the  b<'dy 
pretty  forward  over  the  pomm  I 
of  the  faddie,  in  a'svalk  or  a  trot, 
has  been  too  little  in  praiilioe  of 
late  vears,  and  it  is  high  time  it 
L'toiild  be  revived.  There  is  an  a'l- 
pcarance  ot  airinels  in  it,  that  cm- 
belii  flies  the  figure  of  a  rider  very 
much  indeed  ;  particularly,  if  he  bo 
mounted  cn  a  long  bac’.’d  br.rfe,’ 
who  Uirowi  his  faddie  well  forward. 
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and  U  ur.encumber’d  with  a  cmp-  ever  defirous  you  may  be  to  re* 
pc  r  :  here  he  exhibits  an  elegant  main  behind,  on  you  muft  go  during 
figure  of  carelefs  indilfertnce,  and  hk  pleafure.  Now,  of  all  tlte  ways 
fetnis,contcniptuoufly,  to  leave  all  of  conveyance  that  I  have  had  a 
file  world  behind  him.  tafte  of,  this  is  the  leaft  agreeable; 

If  then,  you  bend  your  body  well  if  it  lliould  be  the  lame  to  you,  pro- 
forward,  your  rump  liicking  proper-  vide  yourfelf  with  a  pair  of  patent 
ly  out  behind,  W’ith  your  legs  pro-  ftirrups ;  with  them  your  attach- 
jtcitd,  I  lliall  have  hopes  of  you  ;  ment  to  your  hcrl'e  may  be  as  Ihort 
you  cannot,  I  think,  fail  of  foon  e-  as  you  pleafe  ;  they  have  done  won- 
qualliiig  my  moll  fanguine  expeJta-  ders :  can  I  fay  more  i  I  am  happy 
tions  ;  and,  after  having  attained  in  being  able  to  bear  teftimony  of 
thi^exce!lence,(anexcelIeuce,Utme  their  altonilhing  efficacy  in  the  cafe 
tell  you,  arrived  at  but  by  few,  and  of  a  friend  of  mine,  the  Rev.  Mr 

thofe,  men  of  the  firft  knowledge  C - ,  A.  M.  when  of  Pembroke 

and  fciencc ;  fuch  as  the  Kellows  of  College,  Cambridge  ;  by  tranferi- 
ColIeges,the  Livery-men  of  London,  bing  his  own  words,  at  the  conclu- 
or  perhaps,  the  crew  of  a  man  of  lion  of  an  advertifenient  he  inferted 
war),  I  wculd'advife  you,  without  in  all  the  papers,  addrelfed  to  the 
ciekiy,  to  attempt  another  llcp  to-  patentee.  Having  purchafed  a  pair 
wards  equcflrian  perfc»Jtiort  ;  that  of  his  ftirrups,  and  falling  one  after- 
is,  on  riding  either  eaftward  or  noon,  as  he  was  accuftomed,  from 
w'cllward,  to  make  your  toes  point  his  horfe,  he  fays,  “  But  thanks  to 
due  north  and  fouth,  or  vice  verfa.  providence,  and  your  noble  inven- 

Thus  your  fpurs  may  be  brought  vion,  mj  Ug  and  your  jlirrup  coming 
into  play  y  iih  little  or  no  exertion ;  off  at  the  fame  inftant,  I  efcaped 
and  thus,  in  turning  lliarp  round  a  unhurt.”  To  what  a  pitch  of  per- 
peft,  your  horfe  may  be  prevented  fe^lion  is  human  ingenuity  arrived. 

from  hurting  liiinl'eif  by  running  a-  . 

gainft  it.  The  being  able  to  guide  a  horfe. 

The  ftandiiig  up  in  your  ftirrups,  k  a  matter  of  fome  moment  on  the 
whilil  trotting,  in  tb.e  above  pcli-  road,  though  it  may  not  be  fo  any 
tion,  has  a  m.oft  elegant  and  genteel  w  here  elfe  ;  and  I  would  advile 
effetft  ;  and  I  would  have  you  make  you  always  to  ride  withalalli  whip; 
an  clfay  to  accomplilh  it;  no  doubt  it  IhoYS  the  fportfman,  and  will  af- 
you  will  fiiccced,  if  you  have  the  fill  you  much  in  your  fleerage.  If 
genius  I  take  yon  to  liave.  yonr  horfe  bears  too  much  to  the 

A  horfe  has  various  methods  of  right,  of  coiirfe  you  drop  the  reins 
getting  lid  of  hi,  man  ;  at  prelent,  entirely  on  that  lidc,  and  pull  them 
1  will  only  advert  to  one.  If  your  up  lharp  with  both  hands  on  the  o- 
horfe  tumbles  down  y  ith  you,  he  ther  ;  but  if  that  does  not  anfwer, 
will  fometimes  get  up  again,  and  you  rauft  refer  to  your  whip;  and  a 
Ihouid  you  not  do  the  fame  in  con-  good  fmart  cut  over  his  right  cheek 
cert  with  him,  and  your  foot  remain  and  eye  will  loon  let  him  ftraight 
in  the  ftirnip,  he  niay  probably  ex-  agrdn.  This  is  the  mode  you  will 
tend  your  airing  whilft  you  remain  lee  adopted  by  every  judicious  pig- 
in  tliat  aukward  pofition  ;  and  how-  driver  *,  and  1  am  told  that  a  pig 

'  is 

*  A  very  /«-judicious  remark  this  :  were  a  pig  to  be  driven  in  a  hard  and  lharp, 
<>r  a  W'cymoiitli,  and  a  horfe  in  a  packthread  tied  to  his  hind  leg,  it  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  me,  whether  the  latter  would  drive  fo  hardy  as  the  former.  A. 
pigs  nosv  can  play  at  cards  as  well  as  horfes,!  think  it  is  but  fair  to  fnppofe  them 
capable  of  dancing  a  minuet  with  eq\ial  aftivity  and  grace:  whateser  Mr  Aftiey 
may  alledge  ta  the  costr-ry.  'i  he  author  is  very  bard  upon  pigs. 
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is  efteemed  by  judges,  to  be  far  ditch,  which  I  allow  to  be  a  pro- 
more  averl’e  to  dire*St  progrelfion  miling  experiment,  if  he  leaps  ill 
than  a  horfe.  or  not  at  all.  Frenchmen,  (and  the 

You  are  now  mounted  ;  and,  no  French  are  excellent  horfemen)  will 
doubt,  anxious  to  fet  off :  here  then,  ride  againd  one  another  ;  no  bad 
obferve  my  advice.  way  either. 

Before  ever  your  horfe  gets  into  As  the  means  I  muft  approve  of 
motion, clap  both  your  fours  into|him  for  putting  a  ftop  to  fuch  doings; 
pretty  (harp :  this  will  fet  him  a  go-  I  am  clearly  for  the  liable  door : 
ing  for  the  whole  day,  and  fliew  if,  entering  it  fuH  fpeed,  you  fliould 
him  you  have  fpurs  on ;  which,  if  be  afraid  of  your  head,  fpread  out 
he  did  not  know,  he  might  incline  your  legs  fulhcicntly,  and  your  horfe 
to'  be  idle.  I  do  not  think  there  will  go  in  without  yoiu 
can  be  a  more  approved  mode  of  In  riding  the  road,  obferve  in 
fetting  oiT  than  this  is,  but  I  mull  pading  a  whiiky,  a  phaeton,  or  a 
caution  you,  that  the  furprife  will  ilage-coach,  in  Ihort,  any  carriage 
generally  caufe  your  horfe  to  break  where  the  driver  fits  on  the  right 
wind,  and  with  a  pretty  fmart  ex-  hand,  to  pafs  it  on  that  fide,  he 
ploiion  too:  Let  not  this  ruffle  may  not  fee  you  on  the  other j  and 
you ;  many  a  worthy  man  has  loll  though  you  may  meet  with  a  lalh 
his  lent  by  fo  fudden  an  alarm  ;  but  in  the  eye,  what  is  the  Inis  of  an 
ufe  will  foon  reconcile  you  to  it,  as  eye  to  a  leg,  or  perhaps  a  neck  ? 
it  does  the  rifing  of  a  covey  of  birds  In  pafllng  a  waggon,  or  any  tre- 
to  a  young  fportfman.  1'lms,  then,  mendous  etjuipage,  Ihonld  it  run 
you  go  off  with  eclat,  provided  no-  pretty  near  a  bank,  and  there  be 
thing  is  in  your  horfe’s  way,  and  but  a  ditch,  and  an  open  country 
if  there  is,  you  have  put  him  fo  on  in  its  other  fide,  if  you  are  on  btifi- 
his  mettle,  he  will  probable  leap  nefs  and  in  a  hurry,  dafii  up  the 
over  it.  Indeed,  it  is  far  from  im-  bank  without  hefitation  ;  for  fflould 
probable  that  he  may  run  away  you  take  the  other  fide,  and  your 
with  you  ;  but  if  he  does,  you  will  horfe  Ihy  at  the  carriage,  you  may 
make  a  moll  fpirited  appearance.  be  carried  many  hundred  yards  out 
When  a  man  is  once  well  run  away  of  your  road  ;  whereas  by  a  little 
with,  the  firft  thing  that  occurs  to  effort  ot  courage,  you  need  only 
him,  I  imagine,  is  how  to  Hop  his  graze  the  wheel,  fly  up  the  bank, 
horfe  ;  but  men  by  no  means  agree  and  by  flipping  or  tumbling  down 
in  their  modes  of  bringing  this  mat-  into  the  road  again,  go  little  or  ui>- 
ter  about.  Some  will  run  him  at  a  thing  out  of  your  way. 


A  Method  for  preventing  Stone  Retorts yrow  breaking  ;  or  flopping  them 
tohen  cracked,  during  any  Chemical  Operation,  without  lojing  any  of  the 
contained  Subje(i.  By  Thomas  Willes  •. 

PERSONS  employed  in  perform-  from  the  knowledge  of  an  eafy, , 
ingChemicalOperations,whether  cheap,  and  expeditious  mode  of  Itop- 
on  the  large  Icale  of  huftnefs,  or  as  ping  any  cracks  that  happen  during 
experiments  only,  will  readily  fee  a  procefs,  in  the  earthen  veflcls  em- 
the  benefit  that  muft  accrue  to  them  ployed  in  llrong  fires. 

The 
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zx6  A  MethoJ  of  prefining  Stone  Retorts  from  breaking. 


The  following  Paper,  which  is 
the  relU.  of  many  years  expeiience, 
and  has  been  c(>nhnricd  b  /  trials  in 
dihcrkP.t  kberattries,  v.  ill  therefore 
prove  liigt'iy  acceptable  to  ail  em- 
pl;,yctl  hi  e.i.tiriical  puifi.its;  for  the 
c''?np(  fnioii  ihertiH  mentioned,  has 
Ltcii  tried  on  crucibles  employed  in 
K'.titing^  Metals,  and  has  been  found 
to  fiici  e-ed.  * 

Tlic  loll’cs  frequently  fuftained  by 
wcrkinen,  by  the  cracking  of  thole 
vefllls  while  the  metals  w  ithin  tiiem 
arc  in  a  iluid  (late,  render  the  dif- 
cevery  of  a  metliod  of  preventing 
fiah  accidents  of  great  ctnifeqneiice 
iii  many  of  onr  valuable  manufac¬ 
tures. 

I  Have  always  found  it  necclTary 
to  nfe  a  previous  coaling  ior  fill¬ 
ing  u]>  the  inteiftices  of  the  eaiih 
or  Hone,  which  is  made  by  diliolving 
i\v«)  ounces  of  kcrax  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  V  atcr,  and  adding  to  the  fo- 
ititicu  as  much  flaked  lime  as  will 
make  it  into  a  thin  palk-  ;  this,  with 
a  common  painter’s  brulli,  may  be 
Ipread  over  fevcral  Retorts,  w  liicli, 
vi’.tn  dry,  are  then  ready  for  the 
proper  prtlcrving  coating. 

1  he  intention  (,f  this  hril  coating 
is,  tiiat  the  fubfinnccs  thus  fpre.id 
*.ver,  readily  vliiifyitig  in  the  lire, 
prevent  any  cf  the  dilliitiug  matters 
from  pervading  the  Retort,  bnt  does 
in  no  wife  prevent  it  from  cracking. 

Will  never  1  want  to  ufe  any  of 
the  above  coated  Retorts,  after  I 
have  ekarsred  them  with  the  iub- 
ftance,  to  be  difthied,  1  prepare  a 
thin  pallc,  made  w  ith  common  lin- 
feed  oil  and  flacked  lime  w  ell  mixed, 
ai  d  j'erftCi.ly  j'kfiit,  that  it  may  be 
cahly  Ipread  ;  with  this  let  the  Re¬ 
torts  be  cove  red  alt  over,  exCej>t  that 
part  of  the  IK  t  kw  bich  is  to  be  inierted 
into  the  rcceiv'cr,  this  is  readily  done 
with  a  painter’s  brufh  ;  the  coating 
will  be  fiillkicnily  dry  In  a  day  or 
two,  and  they  will  then  be  nt  for 
•  r_ 


With  this  coating,  1  have  for  fe¬ 
vcral  years  worked  my  Itonc  Re¬ 
torts,  without  any  danger  tjf  their 
breaking,  and  have  frequently  ufed 
the  fame  Retort  four  or  five  times; 
obfcrviiig  particulHrly  to  coat  it  «>ver 
with  the  lafl  mentioned  compofition 
every  time  it  is  cliarged  with  frefh 
materials:  Before  1  made  ul'e  of  this 
expedient,  it  w  as  an  even  chance, 
in  conducting  operations  infhme  and 
eai then  Retorts,  whether  they  did 
not  crack  every  time ;  by  which 
means  great  lofs  has  been  fultain- 
ed- 

If  at  any  time  during  the  opera¬ 
tion,  the  Retorts  (liould  crack ;  fpread 
fome  of  the  oil  compofition  thick  on 
the  part,  and  fprinkle  foroc  powder 
of  Hacked  lime  on  it,  and  it  immedi¬ 
ately  Hops  the  filliire,  and  prevents 
any  of  the  dillillir.g  matter  from 
j'tivuding;  even  that  fubtile  pene¬ 
trating  fubltance,  the  fblid  r’hoipbo* 
nis,  will  not  penetrate  through  it. 
It  may  be  applied  w’itbcnt  any  dan¬ 
ger,  even  when  the  Retort  is  red 
hot;  and  w'hen  it  is  made  a  little 
Hifl’c-r,  is  more  proper  for  luting 
vclitls  than  any  other  I  ever  have 
tried  ;  becaiife,  if  properly  mixed, 
it  will  never  crack  ;  nor  will  it  in* 
durate  fo  as  to  endanger  the  break¬ 
ing  the  necks  of  the  vefftls  when 
taken  off. 

As  the  above  method  of  prefer- 
ving  Retorts  may  be  of  fmgular  fer- 
vice  to  philolbphical  ChemiHs,  as 
well  as  tliofe  who  prablife  the  fei- 
ence  for  commercial  purpofes,  it 
is  my  wifh  it  Humid  he  generally 
know  n  ;  as  many  cniions  ojKrations 
maybe  carried  on  with  greater  fafe- 
ty,  and  at  an  ealier  txpence.  I 
have  communicated  it  to  thc  Diikci*e 
Chaidr.es,  w  ho  no  doubt  will  make 
it  known!  to  the  French  ChemiHs ; 
and  fljall  be  happy  to  hear  of  its 
being  of  advantage  to  a  fcicnce 
fo  much  cultivated  in  the  prefent 
age. 
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Aceounk  tf  tht  Tltn  an  Expedition  for  examining  the  Coajis  of  Afia  and  ' 
America.  By  W.  Ccx,  ji.  M.  t\  R.  S  *. 

IN  order  to  forward  an  exami*  i]d>  and  obtuuing  an  accurate  know* 
nation  of  the  coafts  of  Alia  and  ledge  of  their  manners,  population,  , 
America,  the  Einprefs  of  Rnilia,  and  country.  In  both  cafes,  and 
with  that  boundlefs  liberality  and  in  all  inilances,  be  is  enjoined  to  ^ 
enlightened  fpirit  whicli  chara^er-  abdain  from  the  lead  tlegrce  of 
ifes  her  anions,  has  planned  and  violence  :  is  direfted  to  ul'e  eve- 
commanded  a  voyage  of  difeovery.  ry  effort  towards  conciliating  the 
The  care  of  this  expedition,  which  affeftion  of,  the  natives  ;  to  obtain 
was  agitated  and  determined  during  information  and  ailidance  by  tlie 
my  fecond  vidt  to  Feterlburgh  in  gentled  treatment,  and  a  proper 
1 735,  is  committed  to  Captain  Bil-  didribution  of  prefents;  and  to  con- 
lings,  an  hnglilh  naval  officer  in  tlie  firm  them  in  their  dependence  and 
Ruffian  fervice,  who  is  well  quali-  favourable  opinion  of  the  Ruffian 
hed  to  condu«d  fuch  an  underta*  government,  to  which  they  have 
Idng,  as  he  accompanied  Captain  recently  fubmitted. 

Coolt  in  his  lad  celebrated  voyage  While  he  continues  in  thefe 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  1  Hull  brief-  parts,  he  will  not  neglect  an  oppor- 
ly  date  the  plan  and  purport  of  this  tiuiity  of  exploring  tlie  illands  and 
expedition.  coads  of  America,  that  may  be  fi- 

According  to  its  fird  object,  Cap-  tuated  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  or  to 
tain  Billings  is  to  proceed  by  Ir-  the  North  of  Bering's  Straits, 
kntfk,  Y akutfk,  and  Okotlk,  to  Ko-  Having  attempted  to  execute 
vimlkui  Odrog :  having  traced  the  thefe  defigns,  be  is  to  return  to  O- . 
courfe  of  the  Kovyraa,  and  fettled  kotlk,  where  two  ffiips  of  a  proper 
by  adronomical  ubfervations  the  burden  for  a  voyage  of  difeovery 
exaft  pofition  of  its  mouth,  lie  will  will  be  prepared  tor  his  further 
endeavour  to  delineate  the  coads  embarkation. 

extending  from  that  point  to  Cape  He  is  then  to  fail,  and  follow  the' 
North,  the  iitmod  period  of  Cook’s  numerous  chain  of  illands  which 
navigation  011  the  north  -  eadern  extend  to  the  continent  of  Ame- 
fliores  of  Siberia.  For  this  purpofe  rica  ;  determining  their  rcfpeiftive 
he  will  embark  in  fuch  vclfeis  as  longitudes  and  Lititudes  by  a  feries 
are  ufually  employed  for  co.iding  of  adrononiic<U  obfervations  ;  ta- 
voyages  in  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  fi::  king  an  exaift  chart  of  their  pofi- 
tke  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  tiuns,  and  particularly  noticing  tliofe 
princip^  parts  by  adronomical  ub-  roads  and  harbours  wliich  appear  to 
fervations ;  form  ex-tfl!  cliarts  of  be  mod  fccure.  He  is  alio  to  ex- 
the  bays  and  inlets  which  he  may  tend  his  rtfearches  towards  fuch 
have  occafion  to  explore ;  and  c^ufe  parts  of  the  American  coed  which 
views  to  be  taken  of  the  bearings,  bad  weather  and  other  impediments 
head-lands,  and  remarkable  objects  prevented  navigators  from  fiirycy- 
on  the  coad.  If  he  liiunld  be  pre-  ing.  And  in  tafe  his  former  at- 
vented  by  the  ice,  cr  any  other  ob-  tempts  to  determine  the  coad  of 
daclc,  from  getting  round  by  fca  the  TchutlW  from  the  mouth  of  the 
to  Tchukotlkoi-Nois,  he  mud  dif-  Kovyma  to  Cape  North,  and  to  gain 
embark,  and  endeavour  to  proceed  an  accurate  information  of  the  coun- 
by  land,  or  over  the  ice  ffurveying  try,  fhould  be  ineffetdual,  he  is  a- 
tlic  coad  and  didrifl  of  the  Tdiut-  gain  ordered  to  fail  towards  Tchu- 
VoL.  VI.  NO  34.  D  d  kotlkot- 

•  Fryu)  his  Sjuppkmcnt  to  the  Huffttn  Difeevtriet ;  lately  pvbliihed. 
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kotfkoi'Nofs,  and  endeavour  to  pe¬ 
netrate  by  fea  from  Beering’s  Straits 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma.  and 
to  make  thofe  obfervations,  and  ob¬ 
tain  that  intelligence  of  thole  re¬ 
gions,  which  he  could  not  procure 
on  the  former  uccafion. 

Six  ypars  will  be  requifite  for 
the  accorupliihment  of  thele  various 
purpofcs.  In  order  to  enfure  its 
I'uccet^  every  poflible  vncourage- 
ment,  in  regard  to  promotion  and 
rank,  as  the  refpedlive  ^bjecls  are 
fulfilled,  is  given  to  the  command* 
er  and  his  followers.  No  expence 
has  been  fpared  towards  procuring 
fuel:  an  apparatus  a:id  inllruments 
as  are  nectifary  for  this  expedi¬ 
tion. 

For  the  purpofe  alfo  of  elucida¬ 
ting  the  natural  hiilory  of  thofe  dif- 
tant  regions^  at  prelcnt  fo  imper- 
fe^ly  known,  the  commander  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  Monfieur  Patrin,  an 
eminent  French  naturalill,  fome  time 
refident  at  Irkutik,  who  is  fumifhed 


with  fuch  excellent  inftruAions  as 
are  mod  calculated  to  forward  the 
objetd  of  liis  million. 

Captain  Billings  fet  out  from  St 
Peterlburg  on  this  expedition  in  the 
latter  end  of  1785.  He  arrived  at 
Irkutik  in  March  1786,  and  at  O- 
kollk  in  July  of  the  fame  year,  from 
whence  he  propofed  inftamly  to  take 
his  departure  for  tlie  Kovyma.  It 
is  not  indeed  improbable,  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  prefent  period,  he  may 
have  al'certained  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kovy¬ 
ma';  and  thus  have  determined  one 
important  faft,  relative  to  the  pre- 
c';fe  dillance  between  the  Kovyma 
and  Cape  North.  'Die  length  of 
time  requifite  for  tlie  conveying  of 
intelligence  from  thofe  didant  re¬ 
gions  to  St  Peterlburgh,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  certain  infor¬ 
mation  from  that  capital,  renders  it 
impoffible  to  gratify  the  further  cu- 
riolity  of  the  reader. 


j^ccount  of  a-  Barrow’,  or  Repofitory  of  the  Dead,/o«n^  in  Virginia.  Bj 
T.  Jefferfon,  £/j  ♦. 


I  Know  of  no  fuch  thing  exiding 
as  an  Indian  monument:  fori 
would  not  honour  with  that  name 
arrow-points,  done-hatchets,  done- 
pipes,  and  half  lliapen  images.  Of 
labour  on  the  large  fcale,  I  think 
there  is  uo  remain  as  refpe^able  as 
would  be  a  common  ditch  for  the 
draining  of  lands ;  unlefs  indeed  it  be 
tlieBai  rows,  of  which  many  are  to  be 
found  all  over  this  country.  Thefe 
are  of  ciiH'crcnt  fi?es,  fome  of  them 
condruidcd  of  earth,  and  fome  of 
loofe  dones.  That  they  w’cre  re- 
pofitories  of  the  dead  has  been  ob¬ 
vious  to  all,  but  on  what  particu- 
lar  «Kcation  condrutded  was  mat- 
itT  of  doubt.  Some  have  thought 
they  have  covered  the  bones  of 

•  Xotes  on  the 


thoii^  who  have  fallen  In  battles 
fought  on  the  fpot  of  interment. 
Some  aferibed  them  to  the  ciidom, 
laid  to  prevail  among  the  Indians, 
of  coUeiding,  a;  certain  periods,  the 
bones  oi  all  their  dead,  wherefo- 
ever  depofited  at  the  time  of  death. 
Others  again  fuppofed  them  the  ge¬ 
neral  fepulchres  for  towns,  conjec- 
tin-ed  to  have  been  on  or  near  thefe 
grounds ;  and  this  opinion  was  liip- 
ported  by  the  (quality  of  the  lands 
in  which  they  '  are  found,  (thole 
condrufted  of  earth  being  generally 
in  the  fofted  and  moll  fertile  mea¬ 
dow-grounds  on  river  fidcs)  and  by 
a  tradition,  laid  to  be  handed  down 
from  the'  Aboriginal  Indians,  that, 
when  they  fettled  in  a  tow'n,  the 
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frft  perfon  who  died  was  placed  e- 
n£t,  and  earth  put  about  him,  fo 
as  to  cover  and  fupport  him  ;  that, 
when  another  died,  a  narrow  paf* 
fage  was  dug  to  the  firft,  the  le- 
cond  reclined  againll  him,  and  the 
cover  of  earth  replaced^  and  fo  on. 
There  being  one  of  thefe  In  my 
neighbonrhc^,  I  wifhed  to  fatisfy 
mylclf  whether  any,  and  which  of 
thefe  opinions  were  juft.  For  this 
purpofe  I  determined  to  open  and 
examine  it  thorooghly.  It  was  fi> 
tuated  on  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Rivanna,  about  two  miles  above 
its  principal  fork,  and  oppofite  to 
fome  hills,  on  which  had  been  an 
Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  fpheroi* 
dical  form,  of  about  40  feet  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  bafe,  and  had  been  of 
about  12  feet  altitude,  though  now 
reduced  by  the  plough  to  feven  and 
a  half,  having  been  tinder  cukiva- 
tion  about  a  dozen  years.  Before 
this  it  was  covered  with  trees  of 
twelve  inches  diameter,  and  found 
the  bafe  was  an  excavation  of  five 
feet  depth  and  width,  from  whence 
the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which 
the  hdlock  was  formed.  I  firft  dug 
fuperficially  in  feveral  parts  of  it, 
and  came  to  eoHedlions  of  human 
bones,  at  ditferent  depths,  from  fix 
inches  to  three  feet  below  the  fur- 
face.  Thefe  were  lying  in  the  nt- 
moft  confiifion,  fome  vertical,  fome 
oblique,  fome  horizontal,  and  di- 
redied  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pafs,  entangled,  and  held  together 
in  clufters  by  the  earth.  Bones  of 
the  moft  diftant  parts  were  found 
together  f  as,  for  inftance,  the  fmall 
bones  of  the  foot  hi  the  hollow  of 
a  fcuU,  many  fculls  would  fometimcs 
be  in  conta^,  lying  on  the  face,  on 
the  fide,'  on  the  back,  top,  or  bot¬ 
tom,  fo  as,  on  the  whole,  to  give 
the  idea  of  bones  emptied  promif- 
cuoufly  from  a  bag  or  balket,  and 
covered  over  with  earth,  witbont 
any  attention  to  their  order.  The 
bones  of  which  the  greateft  num- 

I)  ( 


bers  remained  were  fciiHs,  Jaw¬ 
bones,  teeth,  the  bones  of  the  arms, 
thighs,  legs,  feet,  and  bands.  A 
few  ribs  remained,  fome  vertebrae 
of  the  neck  and  fpine,  without  their 
procefles,  and  one  inftance  only  of 
the  bone  which  ierves  as  a  bafe  to 
the  vertebral  column.  The  1‘cnlls 
were  fo  tender,  that  they  generally 
fell  to  pieces  on  being  touched.  The 
other  bones  were  ftrongcr.  There 
were  fome  teeth  which  were  jud¬ 
ged  to  be  fmaller  than  thofe  of  an 
aduk  ;  a  fcullj  which,  on  a  flight 
view,  appeared  to  be  that  of  an 
infant,  but  it  fell  to  pieces  on  be-" 
ing  taken  out,  fo  as  to  prevent  fa- 
tisfaftory  examinatioo ;  a  rib,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  under-jaw  of  a 
perfon  about  half  grown ;  another 
rib  of  an  infant,  and  part  of  the  jaw 
of  a  child,  which  had  not  yet  cut 
hs  teeth.  This  laft  furniftiing  the 
moft  decifive  proof  of  the  burial 
of  children  here,  I  was  particular 
in  my  attention  to  it.  It  'was  part 
of  the  right  half  of  tlie  under-jaw; 
The  procefles,  by  whieh  it  was -ar¬ 
ticulated  to  the  temporal  bones^ 
were  entire  t  and  the  bone  itfclf 
firm  to  where  it  had  been  broken 
off,  which,-  as  nearly  as  I  could 
judge/  was  about  the  place  of  the 
eye-tooth.  Meafuring  it  with  that 
of  an  adult,  by  placing  their  hinder 
procefles  together,  its  broken  end 
extended  to  the  penultimate  grind¬ 
er  of  the  adult.  This  bone  was 
white,  all  the  others  of  a  fand  co¬ 
lour.  The  bones  of  infants  being 
foft,  they  probably  decay  fooner, 
which  might  be  the  can^  fo  few 
were  foimd  liere.  I  proceeded  then 
to  make  a  perpendicular  cut  thro’ 
the  body  of  the  barrow,  that  I 
might  examine  its  internal  ftruc- 
ture.  This  pafled  about  three  feet 
from  its  center,  was  opened  to  the 
former  furface  of  tlie  earth,  and-- 
was  wide  enough  for  a  man  to 
w'alk  through  and  examine  its  Tides. 
At  the  bottuin,  that  is,  on  the  le- 
I  »  ’  Vei 
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vel  of  the  circumjacent  plain,  I  But  on  whatever  occaflon  they 
found  bones  }  above  thefe  a  few  m-y  have  been  made,  they  are  of 
itones,  brought  from  a  cliff  a  qnar-  confidcrable  notoriety  among  the 
ter  of  a  mile  off,  and  from  the  ri-  Indians  ;  for  a  party  paffing,  about 
ver  one-eighth  of  a  mile  off ;  then  thirty  years  ago,  throng  the  part 
a  large  interval  -of  earth,  then  a  of  the  country  where  this  barr«>w 
ilratum  ot  bones,  and  fo  on.  "At  is,  went  through  the  wooih  directly 
one  end  of  tlie  le»idion  were  four  to  it,  without  any  inlIru(5lions  or 
Arata  of  bones  plainly  dillingnifli-  inquiry ;  and  having  ftaid  about  it 
able :  at  the  other,  three  ;  the  lira-  fome  thne,  with  exprdfious  which 
ti  in  one  part  not  ranging  with  were  conftrucd  to  be  thofe  of  for- 
thofe  in  another.  The  bones  near-  row,  they  miimed  to  the  high 
eft  the  furface  were  leaA  decayed,  road,  which  they  had  left  about 
No  holes  were  difeovered  in  any  half  a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  vifit, 
of  them,  as  if  made  with  bullets,  aitd  pnrfued  their  journey.  Tfiere 
arrows,  or  other  w^eapons.  i  con-  is  another  barrow,  much  refem- 
jetffured  that  in  this  barrow  might  bling  this,  in  the  low  grounds  of 
nave  been  a  thoufand  fkeletons.  the  South  branch  of  Slienandoah, 
Every  one  will  readily  feize  the  where  it  is  crofled  by  the  road  lead- 
circumftances  above  related,  which  ing  from  the  Rock- filh  gap  to  Staun- 
militate  agaiiift  the  opinion  that  it  ton.  Both  of  thefe  have,  within 
covered  the  bones  only  of  perfons  thefe  dozen  years,  been  cleared  of 
fallen  in  battle  ;  and  againft  the  their  trees,  and  pot  under  coltiva- 
tradition  alfo,  which  would  make  tion ;  are  much  reduced  in  their 
it  the  common  fepulchre  of  a  town,  height,  and  fpread  in  width,  by 
in  which  the  bodies  were  placed  the  plough,  and  will  probably  dtf- 
upright,  and  touching  each  other,  appear  in  time.  There  is  another 
Appearances  certainly  indicate  that  on  a  hill  in  the  Bhie  ridge  of  monn¬ 
it  has  derived  both  origin  and  tains,  a  few  miles  north  of  Wood’s 
prowth  from  the  accuftomary  col-  Gap,  which  is  made  up  of  fmall 
le(Aion  of  bones,  and  depofition  of  Hones  thrown  together.  This  has 
them  together  ;  that  the  firft  col-  been  opened,  and  found  to  contain 
leflion  had  been  depofitcd  on  tlie  human  bones,  as  the  others  do. 
common  furface  of  the  earth,  a  There  are  alfo  many  others  in  o- 
few  ftones  put  over  it,  and  then  a  tber  parts  of  the  country. 

covering  of  earth  ;  the  fecond  . 

had  been  laid  on  thi',  had  covered  From  the  figurative  language  of 
more  or  Icfs  of  h  in  proportion  to  the  Indians,  as  svell  as  from  the 
the  number  ot  bones,  and  was  then  praflice  of  thofe  we  are  ftill  ac- 
alfo  covered  with  earth  ;  and  fo  quainted  with,  it  is  evident  that  it 
on.  The  following  are  the  par-  was,  and  ftill  cominucs  to  be,  a 
ticular  circumftances  which  give  it  conftam  cuftom  among  the  Indians 
this  afpeA  :  i.  Tlie  number  of  to  gather  up  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
bones.  2.  Their  confufed  pofition.  and  depofit  them  in  a  particular 

3.  Their  being  in  dill'ercnt  ftnita.  place.  Thm,  wlien  they  make 

4.  The  ftrata  in  one  part  having  no  peace  with  any  nation  with  whom 

.correlpondence  with  ttiofe  in  ano-  they  have  been  at  war,  after  byry- 
tlier.  5.  The  different  fttites  of  ing  the  hatchet,  they  take  up  the 
decay  in  thefe  ftrata,  which  feem  belt  of  wampum,  and  fay,  *  We 
to  indicate  a  difference  in  the  time  *  now  gather  up  all  the  bones  of 
of  inhumation.  6.  The  cxiftcnce  *  thofe  who  have  been  flam,  and 
of  infant  bones'  among  them.  *  bury  them,’  &c.  See  all  the  trea¬ 

ties 
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ties  of  peace.  Befides,  it  it  cuf- 
tomary,  when  any  of  them  die  at  a 
dUlance  from  home,  to  bury  them, 
and  aficrwards  to  come  and  take 
up  the  bones,  and  carry  them  home. 
At  a  treaty  which  was  held  at  Lan- 
cafter  with  the  fix  nations,  one  of 
them  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
woods  a  little  dMlance  from  the 
town.  Some  time  after,  a  party 
came  and  took  up  the  body,  fepa- 
rated  the  flefh  from  the  bones  by 
boiling  apd  fcraping  them  clean,  and 
carried  them  to  be  depolited  in  the 
Icpolcbres  of  tfaeir  ancedors.  The 
operation  was  fo  ofienfive  and  dif* 
'agreeable,  that  no  body  could  come 
near  them  while  they  were  per¬ 
forming  it. . 

Great  queition  has  arilien  from 
whence  came  the  aboriginal  inha¬ 
bitants  of  America  ?  Uifeoveries, 
long  ago  made,  were  fufficient  to 
lliew  that  a  p^age  from  Europe 
to  America  was  alw^s  practicable, 
even  to  the  imperfeill  navigation 
of  ancient  times.  In  going  from 
Norway  to  Iceland,  from  Iceland 
to  Groenland,  from  Greenland  to 
Lidirador,  the  lird  trajei^  is  the 
wided  :  and  this  having  been  prac- 
tifed  from  the  earlied  times  of 
which  we  have  any  account  of  tliat 
part  of  tlte  earth,  it  is  not  dilHcnlt  to 
iuppole  that  the  iiibfequent 
may  Lave  been  fometimes  paiicd. 
Again,  Uie  late  difeoveries  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook,  coading  from  Kaml'chat- 
ka  to  California,  have  proved  that, 
if  the  two  continents  of  Alia  and 
America  be  feparated  at  all,  it  is 
only  by  a  narrow  dreight.  So  that 
from  this  fide  aUb  inlubitants  may- 
have  paired  into  America  :  and  the 
refemblance  between  the  Indians  of 
America  and  the  Eadern  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  AiU.  would  induce  us  to 
conjeclure,  that  the  former  are  the 
delcendants  of  the  latter,  or  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  tlie  former  ;  excepting  in¬ 
deed  the  Klkimaux,  who,  from  the 
Ctoie  circumdance  of  refemblance, 


and  from  identity  of  language,  mull 
be  derived  from  the  Greenlanders, 
and  thefe  probably  from  forae  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  old  con¬ 
tinent.  A  knowledge  of  their  fe- 
veral  languages  would  be  the  mod 
certain  evidence  of  their  derivation 
which  could  be  produced.  In  fafl, 
it  is  the  bed  proof  of  the  affinity  of 
nations  which  ever  can  be  referred 
to.  How  many  ages  have  elaplcd 
fince  the  Ehglilh,  the  Dutch,  the 
Germans,  the  Swifs,  the  Norwe¬ 
gians,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  have 
leparated  from  thtir  common  deck  f 
Yet  how  many  mure  mud  el^pi'e 
before  the  proofs  of  their  common 
origin,  which  exid  in  their  levcral 
languages,  will  dilappear  f  '  It  is  to 
be  lamemed  then,  very  mudi  to  be 
lamented,  that  we  have  fulTcred  fo 
many  ol'  the  Indian  tribes  already 
to  extingiiilh,  without  our  having 
previoully  colled  td  and  dejvjfited, 

•  in  the  records  of  literature,  the  ge¬ 
neral  rudiments  at  lead  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  they  fpoke.  Were  vocabu¬ 
laries  formed  of  all  the  languages 
fpoken  in  North  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  preferving  their  appellations  of 
the  mod  common  ob^ds  in  nature, 
of  thofe  which  .mull  be  prefent  to 
every  nation  barbarous  or  civilized, 
with  the  indedions  of  their  nuuus 
and  verbs,  thtir  principles  of  re¬ 
gimen  and  concord,  and  thefe  de- 
pufited  in  all  the  public  libraries,  it 
would  furniih  opportunities  to  thole 
Ikilled  in  the  languages  of  the  old 
world  to  compare  with  thele,  now, 
or  at  any  future  time,  and  hence  to 
cundrud  the  bed  evidence  of  tite 
derivation  of  this  part  of  the  human 
race. 

But  iraperfed  as  is  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  tongues  fpoken  iu  A- 
merica,  it  fulHces  to  dilcover  the 
following  remarkable  fad : — Arran¬ 
ging  tliem  under  the  radical  ones,  to 
which  they  may  be  palpably  traced, 
and  doing  the  fame  by  thofe  of  the 
red  men  of  Afia,  there  will  be 
found 
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found  vTobably  twenty  in  America, 
for  one  in  Afia,  of  thofe  radical 
languages,  fo  called,  becaufe,  if  they 
were  ever  the  fame,  they  have  loft 
all  refemblance  to  one  another,.  A 
leparation  into  diale<fts  may  be  the 
w’ork  of  a  few  ages  only,  .but  for 
two  dialects  to  recede  from  one  a- 
nother  till  they  have  loft  all  veftiges 


of  their  common  origin,  muft  require 
an  immenfe  courfe  of  time  ;  per* 
haps  not  lels  than  many  people  give 
to  the  age  of  the  earth.  A  great* 
er  number  of  thofe  radical  changes 
of  language  having  taken  place  a* 
mong  the  red  men  of  America, 
proves  them  of  greater  antiquity 
than  thofe  of  Afia. 


Some  Account  of  the  Plan  of  Sanfliire’s  Hygrometer  *. 


The  difficulties  which  were  fup 
poied  to  prevent  us  from 
bringing  hygrometers  to  any  degree 
of  perftiftion,  were,  the  improba* 
bility  of  fixing  two  points  at  either 
extremity  of  tho.fcale,  which  Ihould 
be  conftant  ;  the  uncertainty  of 
finding  a  body  which  would  ex* 
pand  uniformly  with  a  given  d«* 
gree  of  moifture;  and  the  almoft 
impoffibility  of  being  able  to  dif* 
tinguilh  the  effect  of  drynels,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  ufually  attended  with 
heat,  which,  when  animal  fibres 
are  employed,  would  operate  in  an 
oppofite  direction.  Thefe  difficul¬ 
ties  are  not,  perhaps,  entirely  over¬ 
come  by  &ullure’s  hygrometer 
(now  almoft  as  commonly  mention¬ 
ed  as  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer) 
but  they  are  fo  much  lelFened,  that 
the  errors  are  of  little  importance. 

We  fliall  give  the  phUofophical 
principles  of  our  author's  plan  :  the 
mechanical  conftru^lion  muft  be 
learned  from  the  work  ♦,  atjd  its 
attendant  plate^ 

The  fubftance  which  he  employ¬ 
ed  was  hair :  the  hair  need  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  foot  in  length,  but  it.  Ihould 
be  chofen  with  care,  and  taken  from 
a  healthy  perfon,  and  not  tortured 
by  the  modern  falhionable  mode  of 
ornament.  Its  organization  ihould 
be  uninjured.  It  is  cleaned  ftiom 
the  only  matter  which  adheres  to 


it>  by  boiling  in  an  alkaline  lixivr* 
urn  i  and  our  author  adds  fome 
rules,  by  which  the  operator  may 
judge  whether  it  has  been  injured 
in  the  operation.  He  feems  to  think 
the  lighter  hair  preferable  to  the 
black.  When  in  a  perfe«ft  ftate,  it 
ihould  be  clean,  foft,  poliihed,  tran- 
fparent,  and  ftratght. 

When  thefe  hairs  were  adapted 
to  the  hygrometer,  which,  like  the 
ufual  infti^ments  of  this  kind,  ihoWs 
the  changes  in  their  length  by  the 
motibn  of  a  needle  on  a  circle  or  a 
quadrant,  it  was  neceilaiy  to  fix  the 
extreme  points  of  drynefs  and  moif- 
ture.  M.  Sauiliire  firft  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  afeertain  the  latter.  He  pilt 
the  inftrument  in  a  receiver  on  a 
plate  wbofe  furface  was  covered 
witi|  water,  and  frequently  moil* 
tened  the  anterior  furface  of  the 
receiver  with  a  damp  fponge.  In 
this  fituation  the  balancing  weight 
ftretches  the  hair  fufficiently ;  ror, 
after  being  in  the  lixivium,  it  is 
fometiines  a  Tittle  curled.’’  In  this 
ftate,  in  fome  Inftances,  it  continues 
to  extend  during  a  period  of  more 
than  fix  hours ;  in  others,  after  ex¬ 
tending  to  a  certain  point,  it  feems 
again  to  Ihorten :  thefe  are  proofs 
that  its  orgamaation  has  been  itqn- 
red  in  the  operatioir,  or  that,  in 
the  firft  inftance,  the  weight  'is  too 
great,  ilf  a-  change  in  the  wei^t 
■’I  <1  '  docs 


•  ElTiis  fur  Horace.  Beoedici  de  $a«dure,  Profeftmr  i* 

Piilofofhie  a  Geneve.  Sva.  Keufcbatel. 
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does  not  alter  this  tendency,  it  is  that  onr  author  approximates  only 


rejedled.  !f,  after  elongating,  it 
retrajfts  during  its  ftay  in  the  moift 
air,  it  is  equally  unfit  for  its  yur-'- 
pofe.  If  at  the  end  of  two  or  three" 
hours  it  becomes  ftalionary,  and, 
after  alternately  removing  it  into  a 
drier,  and  again  into  the  mefift  air, 
it  points  to  the  fame  degree,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  confidered  as  good.  Warm 
vapour  has  no  more  cneifl  than  ct^dt 
though,  in  this  obfervation,  we  be¬ 
lieve  our  author  differs  from  Dr 
Robinfon,  who,  on  trying  the  rc- 
•laxing  power  of  difierent  fluids  on 
the  animal  folid,  and  the  kind  of  fo« 
lid  which  he  ufed  was  hiunan  hair, 
found  warm  water  had  the  greateif 
power,  and  next  to  it  cold  water. 
This  is  an  important  which 
cannot  be  too  exatifly  alcertained. 

In  thefe  experiments,  it  is  not 
pretended  that  the  moiflure  of  the 
air  is  as  great  as  it  will  admit  of : 
it  is  fufficient  that  it  is  a  con  (hint 
and  uniform  degree ;  and  this  M. 
Sauffure  has  found,  after  a  very 
careful  examination.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  tliat  it  is  very  nearly  tlie 
greateft  'tfaat  the  ^ir  will  admit  of, 
Imce,  even- in  the  momentary  in- 
terv  j  in  which  the  hygrometer  is 
expoied  that  the  internal  furface 
may  be  moiftened,  the  needle  be¬ 
gins  to  move  towards  drynels.  In 
difierent  Rates  of  the  air  tliere  may 
be  fome  variation ;  but  the  needle 
fl)pws  no  ieofible  difference,  on  re¬ 
peating  the  experiment  at  difierent 
times  ;  and  we  may  therefore  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  conllant,  particular¬ 
ly  as  the  extreme  tnoifture  of  the 
air  in  a  natural  Rate  b  fumewhat 
dillant  from  this  artificial  dampnef's. 
We  may  now  add  allb,  that  the  cx- 
panfion  of*  the  air  is  probably  imi-* 
form,  as  different  hygrouteters,  made 
with  care,  corrdpond  in  difltrejit 
parts  of  the  fcale.  •  1 

To  determine  .the  extreme  point 
pf  drynefs  was  a  more  difficult  talk, 
this  attempt;  it  is  more  probable 


to  it.  His  inRruraent  muR  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  coaR  of  Guinea,  and  ex- 
pofod  to  the  harmattan  to  aipertain 
ifT*  He  mentions,  that  his  extreme 
point,  if  it  does  not  fhuw  that  all 
the  moiRure  which  the  air  holds  in 
ibhition  for  that  wliich  it  cQUtains,  as 
an  integrant  part,  muR  not  be  reck¬ 
oned  :  but  if  all  the  additional  motf- 
tore  h  trot  extracted.  Rill  tbe  air 
is  rendered  drier  than  it  ever  ap¬ 
pears  ^vb«l  confined,  Thofc,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  experienced  the 
extreme  drynefs  of  the  wind  we 
have  juR  mentioned,  or  even  read 
of  its  effet^,  will  wifh  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  had  been  tried  before  the 
conclufion  had  been  fo  politively 
drawn.  The  common  drynefs  of 
the  air  foldom  moves  the  needle  be¬ 
yond  the  twenty-fifth  degree.  Our 
author’s  method  of  drying  the  air, 
was  to  cover  a  plate  of  iron,  rolled 
into  a  demi-cylinder,  and  heated  to 
a  red  heat,  with  a  powder  compo-- 
fed  of  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  crude 
tartar.  A  detonation  enfues,  and 
the  iron  is  in  confequence  of  it  co¬ 
vered  with  a  cauRic  alkali.  This  is 
melted,  and  caiejned  in  a  heat  gra¬ 
dually  ina'eafing,  that  it  may  not 
be  too  fu;id,  for  an  hour.  As  foon 
as  it  is  cold  pnough  not  to  endanger 
breaking  the  receiver,  it  is  put  in¬ 
to  it  with  the  hygrometer  and  a 
thermometer,  while  the  external  air 
is  carefully  excluded.  In  this  Rate 
it  remains  fome  days  :  if  ihe  inRiu- 
ment  inclol’e<l  in  the  receiver  is 
then  put  out  into  a  warm  fun,  and 
any  moiRure  fhould  remain  in  the 
air,  which  the  f.ilt  cahnot  attract 
from  it,  the  moiRure  m-  ili  be  depo- 
fited,  and  in  that  ibparate  Rate  the 
alkali  abforbs  it.  If  the  hair  was 
properly  dried,  the  alteration  which 
the  fun  prodtKX-s  will  not  he  ohler- 
ved  after  the  inltrument  has  been 
brought  into  a  mean  temperature. 
If  the  hair,  fhut  up  with  the  alkali, 
foews  a  tendency  to  lengthen  with 
cold 
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csld,  and  contra*^  with  heat,  and  heat  dilates  the  hair,  according  to’ 
tliis  tendency  continues  fome  days,  tlie  fame  law,  through  the  whcde 
it  is  a  prout'  that  the  inftrument  is  fcale.  Tlte  variatitms  are  inconfi- 
defetftive.  Concentrated  oil  of  vi-wj  deraUe,  except  in  very  nice  eipe- 
triol,  and  terra  Ibliata  tartari,  do  nofc:  ripients  ;  and,  in  auother  ellay,  the 
Ihow  fo  great  a  power  of  attracting  airthor  (hows  what  allowance  is  to 
moiftiire  from  tlie  air,  as  the  calci-  be  made  for  them.  About  the  fifth 
ncd  alkali.  degree  of  M.  Sauffure’s  fcale,  tlie 

We  have  hinted,  that  the  biftru-  needle  is  (tationary  on  incrcafmg 
ment,  when  made  with  haur,  as  a  tlie  heat :  the  changes  in  tlie  pyro- 
pyrcmeter,  has  a  different  and  op-  meter  are  equ^,  and  oppofed  to  the 
pofite  fcale  to  that  M’hich  it  muft,  clianges  of  the  hygrometer, 
have  as  an  hygrometer.  Our  au-  As  we  have  often  ffxdten  of  the 
tbor  examines  it  with  this  view,  author’s  fcale,  we  muft  here  ob- 
On  examination,  he  finds,  that  a  ferve  that  it  begins  at  o,  •which  if  the 
degree  of  heat  produces  a  change  pernd  of  extreme  drynefs,  and  eon- 
equal  to  of  a  degree  of  rfie  hy-  jifls  of  loo  degrees  ;  and  the  xoodth 
^ometrical  fcale,  if  we  fuppole  that  is  the  period  of  extreme  hmmidity. 


Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Arts^  Manu-  ^ 
Jaflures,  arid  Commerce  *. 

SIR, 

1W A  s  extremely  fortunate,  when  As  I  muft  ever  confider  myfelf 
at  blorence  the  Summer  before  greatly  indebted  to  the  Society  fer 
the  laft,  in  the  acquaintance  of  an  the  many  honours  received  from 
Amateur  of  painting,  who  procured  them,  (hould  you  approve  of  the 
me  the  fatisfaClion  of  feeing  fome  di(covery  being  mentioned  to  the 
paintings  in  the  ancient  Grecian  Society,  and  they  think  it  worthy 
llyle,  executed  by  Signora  Parenti,  their  attention,  I  fhall  be  extreme- 
a  profeli'or  at  that  ^ace,  ^ho  re-  ly  happy  in  giving  them  a  particu- 
ceived  her  inftriiCtions  from  a  Je-  ’ar  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
liiit  at  Pavia,  the  perfen  who  made  I  accompUlhtd  my  undertaking, 
the  fartheft  diicoveries  in  that  art.  I  am,  SIR, 

My  friend,  knowing  I  was  fond  of  Your  moft  humble  fen'ant, 
painting,  very  politely  informed  me  Emma  Jane  Greenland. 

what  w  ere  the  materials  the  Pain-  Nov.  14.  1786. 
treTs  ufed,  but  could  not  tell  me 

the  proportions  of  the  compofition  ;  Method. 

how  ever,  from  my  anxiety  to  fuc-  Take  au  ounce  of  W'hite  wax, 
ceed  in  Inch  an'acquifition,  I  made  and  the  fame  weight  of  gum  maf- 
various  experiments,  and  at  laft  cb-  tic  in  lachrymar,  that  is,  as  it  comes 
taintd  fiich  a  fufhcieni  knowledge  from  the  tree,  which  muft  be  re¬ 
ef  the  quantities  of  the  different  in-  duced  to  a  coarfc  powder.  Put 
gredients,  as  to  begin  and  finiJh  a  the  wax  in  a  glazed  earthen  vef- 
picturc,  w  hich  I  fliall  be  happy  to  fel  over  a  very  (lov/  fire,  and  when 
lay  before  the  Society  for  their  in-  it  is  quite  dilfolved,  drew  in  the 
fpcdiioii.  maltic,  a  little  at  a  time,  Itirring 

the 
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the  wax  continually  until  the  whole  no  more  than  can  be  ufed  before 
<]uanuty  of  gum  b  perfedlly  melted  they  grow  dry,  paint  with  fair  wa> 
and  incorporated ;  then  tlvow  the  ter,  as  is  pr.actUed  in  painting  with 
pafte  into  cold  water,  and  when  it  water  colours,  a  ground  on ,  the 
is  hard,  take  it  out  of  the  water,  wood  being  Aril  painted  of  fome 
wipe  it  dry,  and  beat  it  in  one  of  proper  colour  prepared  in  tlie  fame 
Mr  Wedgwood’s  mortars,  obfer-  manner  as  is  defcri’oed  for  the  pic' 
ving  to  pound  it  at  firft  in  a  linen  ture  :  walnut-tree,  and  oak  are  the 
cloth,  to  abforb  fonte  drops  of  wa-  forts  of  wood  commonly  made  ufe 
ter  that  will  remain  in  the  paile,  of  in  Italy  for  tbb  purpofe.  The 
and  would  prevent  the  poflibility  of  painting  mould  be  very  highly  fi- 
reducirtg  it  to  a  powder,  wliich  nillicd,  otlicrwife,  when  varnilhed^ 
mud  be  fo  hoc  as  to  pafs  through  the  tints  will  not  appear  united, 
a  thick  gauze.  It  ihould  be  pound-  W'hen  the  painting  b  quite  dry> 
ed  in  a  cold  place,  and  but  a  little  with  rather  a  hard  brulh,  palling  it 
while  at  a  time,  as  after  long  beat-  one  way,  varniih  it  with  white 
ing  the  fri«51ion  will  in  a  degree  wax,  which  is  put  into  an  earUiea 
foiten  the  wax  and  gum,  and  in-  vell'el,  and  kept  melted  over  a  ve- 
ftcad  of  their  becoming  a  powder  ry  flow  fire  till  the  pitJlure  is  var- 
ihey  will  return  to  a  palte.  nilhed,  taking  great  cjire  the  wax 

Make  fome  Itrong  Gum-Arabic  does  not  boil.  Afterw'ards  hold  the 
water,  and  when  you  paint,  take  a  pi(5ture  before  a  fire,  near  enough 
little  of  the  powder,  fome  colour,  to  melt  the  wax,  but  not  make  it 
and  mix  them  together  with  the  rnn  ;  and  when  the  varniih  is  en- 
gum-water.  Light  colours  require  tirely  cold  and  hard,  rtib  it  gently 
but  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  powdery  with  a  linen  cloth.  Should  the  var- 
but  more  of  it  mult  be  put  in  pro*  nifli  blifler,  warm  the  pidure 
portion  to  the  body  and  darkneft  gain  very  flowly,  and  the  bubble! 
of  the  colours  ;  a.nd  to  black,  there  will  fubfide. 

ihould  be  almoft  as  much  of  the  When  the  pi<^ure  is  dirty,  it 
powder  as  colour.  need  only  be  waflied  with  cold  wa^ 

llavjng  mixed  the  colours,  and  ter. 


Remarkable  Effed  produced  by  the  Reprefentation  of  a  Tragedy  in' 
Germany. 

M  Schiller,  whofe  Trage-  His  pieces,  uken  together,  and 
•  dy  of  The  Robbers  had  ex-  even  the  feparate  feenes  of  them^ 
traordinary  fuccefs  on  all  the  Ger-  are  in  the  very  worll  tatte;  but  the 
man  theatres  where  the  reprelen-  fnblime  ilrokes  they  abound  with^ 
tation  of  it  was  permitted,  is  none  and  efpecially  a  horrible  kind  of  in- 
ol  thofe  petqjle  that,  like  falhion-  terelt,  that,  in  fpite  of  ourfclves  we 
able  fongs,  are  praifed  by  all  the  are  obliged  to  take  in  tliem,  at- 
world  for  a  time,  however  defpi-  taches  us  to  feenes  to  the  lail  de- 
cable  their  merit  may.  be.  He  is  a  giee  terrifying, 
young  writer,  who  feems  made  to  Tlte  Count  de  Moor,  an  unfor* 
allonilli  the  age,  fome  time  or  other,  tunate  youth,  abandoned  by  villains 
with  the  vigour  of  his  genius.  His  to  the  remorfe  that  ever  accompa* 
fortunes  will  be  diligently  attended  nies  guilt,  terrible,  like  Achilles  in 
to  by  every  perfou  of  taltc.  •  his  rage,  vows  to  avenge  the  inrio- 
VoL.  VI.  N'^  34.  E  e  cent 
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cent  on  the  wretches  that  opprefs 
them.  He  is  made  chief  of  a  band 
of  robbers.  His  charadler  is  mark* 
ed  with  lb  much  force  and  dignity, 
that  when  the  piece  was  reprefent- 
ed  at  Kribourg  in  BrUgaw,  it  made 
a  dreadful  imprellion  on  the  youth 
of  the  piace. 

Whale  veropinions  may  be  broach¬ 
ed  by  the  fpcculatill,  it  is  certain 
that  virtue  is  never  attained  by 
guilty  means  ;  but  inch  is  the  efiet^ 
of  a  paradox  fpecioufly  decked  out, 
that  a  great  number  of  thefe  young 
people,  the  flower  of  the  nobility, 
and  molt  of  them  ftill  at  college, 
refolved  to  form  a  troop  like  that 
of  Moor,  to  alfume  to  themfelves 
the  character  of  exterKinating  an~ 
geis:  and  in  the  happy  age  of  friend- 
Ihip,  love,  and  heroiim,  to  unite 
themfelves  by  oaths  almolt  as  dread¬ 
ful  as  thofe  of  Cataline. 

The  young  Count  of  S— ,  of  one  of 
the  mod  ancient  German  families, 
was  named  chief  of  the  troop.  Each 
was  to  polTefs  himfelf  of  all  the 
money  and  jewels  whicli  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on  in  his  father’s 
houfe.  It  was  alfo  projetded,  that 
they  fliould  carry  off  Mifs  — — ,  a 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  iliuftrious 
family.  This  was  to  be  done  on 
the  public  walk,  with  arms  in  tlreir 
hands,  after  whicli  they  were  to 
retire  into  the  woods. 

The  fatal  hour,  when  this  dread¬ 
ful  confpiracy  was  to  be  put  in  execu¬ 
tion,  was  almoil  at  hand.  It  was  Ex- 
cd  for  the  afternoon  of  a  holiday. 

On  that  very  day,  the  Principal 
of  the  college  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  p;U'ty  of  pleafure  in  the 
Ctiuntry  on  the  morrow,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  propofed  to  llie  young 
folks  to  defer  their  holiday  till 
then.  The;y  could  uot  refufc,  and 
the  Principal  retired  to  his  cham>- 
ber,  where  lie  found  a  note  figni- 
fying  that  the  party  he  had  been 
invited  to  was  not  to  take  place : 
he  immediately  returned  to  acquaint 


the  lads,  if  they  were  not  already 
gone,  that  they  might  take  their  di- 
verfion  that  afternoon. 

He  found  the'  door  of  the  fchool 
fliut,  and  heard  a  fort  of  agitation 
and  whifpering  that  alarmed  him. 
He  knocked,  it  was  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  they  opened  ;  and  while  he 
aiked  the  reafon,  and  they  were 
exprelling  their  iiirprife  at  his  re¬ 
turn,  and  endeavouring  to  amufe 
him  with  feigned  excules,  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  many  of  them  were 
concealing  papers.  Luckily,  as  he 
turned  round,  he  faw  behind  lum 
one  of  thofe  papers  lying  on  a 
bench,  and  fo  contrived  it,  ^that, 
without  their  obfervation,  he  ftept 
back  a  little  and  fat  down  on  the 
paper.  He  then  chatted  with  them 
about  fome  Indifferent  things,  and 
difmifled  them. 

But  what  was  his  furprize,  when 
he  found  a  full  account  of  the  plot, 
a  lift  of  the  confpirators,  and  the 
execrable  engagements,  figned  with 
their  blood,  mat  each  had  come  un¬ 
der.  Not  knowing  on  what  ’to  re- 
folve  in  fuch  a  csTe,  he  haftens  to 
the  governor  of  the  town,  who  im¬ 
mediately  fent  to  all  the  parents  the 
ftrikfteft  injuntftions  to  fecure  their 
children  inftantly,  otherwife  he 
would  make  themfelves  anfwerable 
if  they  efcaped. 

As  it  was  a  mere  fit  of  tempo¬ 
rary  infanity  that  gave  rife  to  this 
horrible  plot,  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  require  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  laws,  but  the  young 
confpirators  were  inftantly  fepara- 
ted  and  difperfed  among  Inch  regi¬ 
ments  as  were  the  moft  ftriclly  dif- 
ciplined.  And  the  tragedy  was  pro¬ 
hibited  ever  afterwards  at  Fribourg, 
and  in  fevcral  other  of  the  towns 
in  Germany. 

Such  terrible  effefts  prove  the  a- 
maziiig  energy  of  M.  Chiller’s  pen. 

This  gentleman,  it  would  feem, 
has  been  obliged  to  quit  his  native 
city  Wurtemberg.  He  now  rcfides 
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at  Manheim.  Befides  the  tragedy  He  has  alfo  publtfhed  the  Profpe^lus 
of  the  Robbers,  he  has  written  two  of  a  moral  periodical  work,  which 
others,  and  is  engaged  in  a  fourth,  he  means  foon  to  begin, 
on  the  ftory  of  Don  Carlos  of  Spain. 


Of  the  Origin  of  the  Gipfics.  By  Heinrich  Moritz  Gottlieb  Grellmann, 
Tranjlattd from  the  German  *. 

That  the  Gipfies  are  of  In-  the  reafon  why,  as  any  body  may 
dian  extra<^ion,  1  have  en-  convince  themfelves  by  infpeiftion* 
deavoured  to  prove  from  the  ftri-  all  kinds  of  languages  and  idioms, 
king  refemblance  between  their  Ian-  Turkilh,  Grecian,  Latin,  Wallachian, 
guage  and  that  of  the  Hindoos  f.  Hungarian,  Sclavonian, German,  an4 
Upon  examination  of  the  vocabulary  others,  make  part  of  their  vocabu- 
which  I  have  ^ven  of  Gipfey  and  lary. 

Hindollan  words,  it  will  appear  that  I  come  now  to  the  main  defign 
every  third  Gipfey  word  is  like-  of  my  treatife,  to  the  pofition,  that 
wife  an  Hindollan  one ;  or  Hill  more,  the  Gipfies  are  of  the  lowell  clafs 
out  of  thirty  Gipfey  words,  eleven  of  Indians,  namely,  PariaSy  or  as 
or  twelve  are  conilantly  of  Hindof-  they  ar*  called  in  Hindolto,  Sa¬ 
tan.  This  agreement  is  uncommon-  ders. 

ly  great ;  it  inuft  alfo  be  remember-  The  whole  great  nation  of  In- 
ed,  that  the  words  there  communi-  dians  is  known  to  be  divided  into 
cated  have  only  been  learned  from  four  ranks  or  ftocks,  which  are  cal- 
the  Gipfies  within  thefe  very  few  led,  by  a  Portuguefe  name.  Casts, 
years  ;  confequently,  at  a  feafon  each  of  which  has  its  own  particu- 
when  they  had  been  near  four  com-  lar  fubdivifions.  Of  thefe  Calls,  the 
pleat  centuries  away  from  Hindof-  Bramin  is  the  firll.  The  fecond 
tan,  their  native  country  (as  1  may  contains  the  Tfchechteries  or  Setreas. 
now  alTert  it  to  be)  among  people  The  third  conlills  of  the  Beh  or 
who  talked  languages  totally  dif-  Wafziers.  The  fourth  is  the  Call 
ftrent,  and  in  which  the  Gipfies  of  the  juft  mentioned  Suders  t 
themfelves  converfed.  Under  the  who,  upon  the  Peninfula  of  Mala- 
conftant,  and  fo  long-continued  in-  bar,  where  their  condition  is  the 
flux  of  thefe  languages,  their  own  fame  as  in  Hindollan,  are  called 
mull  necelTarily  have  fuffered  great  Pariaj,  or  Parier. 
alteration,  more  efpecially  as  they  The  relative  fituation  of  thefe 
are  a  people  entirely  raw,  without  four  Calls,  and  the  grounds  of  their 
either  writing  or  literature.  One  difference,  reft  on  the  Indian  fable 
word  after  another  mull  have  crept  of  the  Creation.  This  relates,  that 
from  the  others  into  their  language  ;  tjie  God  who  created  Bruma,  or- 
confequently,  by  the  frequent  ufe  dained  that  the  Bramin  Ihould  pro¬ 
of  foreign  words,  the  Gipley  word,  ceed  out  of  Bruma’s  mouth  ;  the 
of  the  fame  fignification,  was  more  Tfchechterie  out  of  his  arms,  the 
rarely  ufed,  and  by  degrees  entire-  Beis  out  of  his  legs,  and  the  Su- 
ly  loll  from  their  recmlecliou  :  by  der  from  his  feet.  As  Bruma  aftcr- 
which  circumftance  the  original  wards  allotted  tlie  employments  of 
compofition  of  their  language  be-  each  of  thefe  Hocks  :  he  appointed 
came  entirely  deranged ;  which  is  the  firll  to  feek  after  knowledge, 

£  e  a  to 

•  DiJJ’frtation  §f  the  Gipfiety  4to.  Tranflated  by  M.  Elq.  Juft  publiftied* 

t  See  an  Eflay  on  this  fubjcift,  Edinb-  }A.tg.  Vol.  II.  p.  39. 
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to  give  infh'iK'lion,  and  to  take  find  this  inclination,  witliout  excep- 
care  of  religion.  The  i'econd  was  tion,  though  other  Indians  do  not 
to  ferve  in  war.  The  third  was  commit  fuch  excefs,  or  at  moft  ve- 
all'o  to  cultivate  Icience,  but  to  at-  ry  feldom,  and  tliat  privately, 
tend  particularly  to  the  breeding  What  has  been  further  faid,  with 
of  cattle  and  agriculture.  The  Caft  refpeil  to  the  immoral  life  of  the 
of  Suders  was  deltiiied  to  be  fubfer-  Gipfies,  agrees  perfe^Slly  with  the 
vient  to  the  Braniins,  the  Tfchech-  Suders.  “  Their  wives  and  daugh- 
terics,  and  the  Beis.  Thel’e  Suders  “  ters,”  fays  Neuhof,  “  make  no 
are  held  in  the  greateft  contempt ;  **  difficulty  of  yielding  up  their  per- 
they  are  infamous  and  unclean  from  *‘'fons  for  money,  to  any  fort  of 
their  occupations ;  they  are  abhor-  “  people,  be  they  of  wliat  country 
red  becaule  they  t  at  fiefh,  whereas  “  or  religion  foever  :  as  the  incli- 
tlte  other  three  Calls  live  on  vege-  “  nation  of  this  tribe  tends  more 
tables  only.  “  to  voluptuoufnefs,  than  towards 

Of  this  very  Caft,  as  will  appear  “  diligence  or  induflry.” 
by  the  following  comparifon,  our  With  regard  to  Gipfies  marria- 
Gi^tfies  are  compuied.  ges,  it  has  been  aHerted,  that  it 

VVe  know  that  the  Gipfies  are  made  no  difference  with  their  con- 
in  the  bigheft  degree  filthy  and  dif-  fciences,  whether  the  party  was  the 
gliding ;  with  regard  to  charafter,  neareft  relation  or  an  utter  ftran- 
of  the  moft  depraved  hearts :  they  ger ;  or,  as  Solomon  expreffes  him- 
are  thieviffi,  liars,  and  fraudulent  to  felf,  the  neareft  relations  cohabit, 
excefs,  and  thele  are  exactly  the  like  beads,  with  each  other ;  and 
qualities  of  the  Suders.  Baldseus  as  to  education,  that  their  children 
fays,  **  The  Pareas  are  a  filthy  grow  up  in  the  moft  fliameful  ne- 
“  race ;  in  a  word,  a  contemptible  gleet,  without  either  difeipline  or 
“  (linking  people  :  a  wicked  crew,  inllrudtion.  All  this  is  precifely 
**  who  in  Winter  deal  much  cattle,  the  cafe  with  the  Pariars.  In  the 
kill  them,  and  fe41  the  hides.”  It  Journals  of  the  Milfionaries  already 
is  again  related  in  the  Danilh  Mif-  quoted,  it  is  faid,  “  With  relpedt 
fion  Intelligence,  “  No  body  can  “  to  matrimony,  they  aiJt  like  the 
deny  that  the  Bareier  are  the  beads,  and  their  children  are 
**  dregs  and  refufe  of  all  the  Indi-  “  brought  up  without  reftraint  or 
“  ans  ;  they  have  wacked  difpofi-  “  information.” 

“  tions,  are  thieviffi,  arrant  liars,  Gipfies  are  fond  of  being  about 
“  cannot  bear  goml  ufage,  require  horl'es,  the  Suders  in  India  likewife; 
“  to  be  kept  in  order  by  fear  and  for  which  realbn  they  are  common- 
“  blows,  and  held  under  continual  ly  employed  as  horfekeepers  by  the 
“  reftraint.”  Moreover,  Neuhof  Europeans  relident  in  that  coun- 
aftiires  us,  **  The  Parruas  are  full  try. 

“  of  every  kind  of  dilhonefty,  they  The  Gipfies  were  formerly  the 
do  not  look  upon  lying  and  cheat-  common  flayers,  hangmen,  and  exe- 
ing  to  he  finfiil ;  as  they  have  no  cutioners,  all  over  Hungary  and 
“  other  maxim  or  cuftom  among  Tranfilvania,  and  ftill  readily  per- 
them.”  form  thttfe  offices,  w’henever  called 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  upon.  In  like  manner,  in  India,  no 
Gipfies  love'  to  intoxicate  them-  one,  who  is  not  of  the  Caft  of  the 
felvcs ;  they  are  particularly  fond  of  Sudors,  will  on  any  account  iranfacl 
brandy,  bccaiife  it  more  fpeedily  that  kind  of  biifinefs. 
anfivers  their  purpofe  than  any  o-  That  the  Gipfies  hunt  after  cattle 
Uitr  drink.  Among  the  Suders  wc  which  have  died  of  dilleropcrs,  in 

order 
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order  to  feed  on  thent  i  and  where  the  other  Calls,  and  in  retired  pla- 
they  can  provide  more  than  is  fuf*  ces  near  their  cities, 
ficient  for  one  day’s  conlumption.  Further,  with  regard  to  the  Gip- 
dry  it  in  the  fun,  which  is  likewife  fies  religion,  we  may  eafily  recol- 
a  conllant  cuilora  with  the  Pariars  lect  from  tlie  above  that  their  fenfe 
in  India.  “  It  is  their  office,”  ac-  of  it  is  very  Uight,  and  that  they 
cording  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  have  not  the  leall  degree  ot  iteadi- 
them,  to  remove  carrion  ;  which  nefs  in  it.  Every  one  is  iudill'erent 
“  they  cut  up,  part  they  boil  frefli  to  him  ;  as  often  as  he  comes  to  a 
and  eat,'  other  parts  they  dry  in  new  place,  where  he  meets  with  a 
“  pieces,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  different  one,  he  changes  his  opi- 
“  for  their  future  provifion.”  nions.  To-day  he  receives  the  I'a- 

Hitherto  the  accounts  of  the  Gip-  crament  as  a  Lutheran,  next  Sun* 
ftes  and  Suders  perfectly  coincide,  day  from  a  Roman  Catlxdic,  :ind 
Even  the  fmiths  and  dancing  girls  perhaps  before  the  end  of  the  week 
are  of  this  Call :  and  as  they  be-  partakes  of  the  communion  in  a  Ile- 
fore,  from  tlie  fimilarity  of  their  formed  churcli.  Yet  the  greater 
make,  (hewed,  in  general,  their  be-  part  of  them  do  not  even  go  lb  far 
ing  of  Indian  extra^^ion,  fo,  in  this  as  this,  but  live  without  any  reli- 
inltance,  they  give  particular  evi-  gion  at  all,  and  are,  as  Tolliiis  fays, 
dence  that  they  are  defeendants  worfe  than  Heathens.  The  more 
from  the  very  lowed  clafs.  wonderl'ul  and  unheard-of  fitch  an 

But  there  are  dill  fome  further  appearance  is,  of  a  whole  people 
traits  relating  to  theGipfies;  we  Hull  being  fo  void  of,  and  indifferent  a- 
now  examine  whether  they  are  al-  bout  religion,  the  more  weight  it 
fo  to  be  found  among  the  Suders.  carries  with  it,  in  my  opinion,  that 
Of  thefe  the  fird  is,  that  the  Gip-  all  this  Ihoiild  be  literally  true  of 
fies  always  chufe  their  place  of  re-  the  Suders.  **  This  race,”  fays  Ro- 
fidence  near  fome  village  or  city,  gerius,  of  the  Suders  in  the  king- 
very  feldom  within  the  village  or  dom  of  Surat,  “Teems  to  be  neither 
city,  even  though  there  may  be  no  “  Heathens  nor  Mahometans,  but 
order  to  prevent  it ;  as  is  the  cafe  in  live  on  in  their  own  way,  with- 

Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  all  parts  out  any  religion,  or  worlhipping 

of  Turkey.  Even  the  more  impro-  of  God.”  There  are  fome,  it  is 
ved  kind  of  them  in  Tranfilvania,  true,  who  imitate  the  other  Calls, 
who  have  long  lince  difeontinued  in  an  outward  Ihew  of  religion,  and 
their  wandering  mode  of  life,  and  make  prieds  for  thcmfelves ;  but 
might,  witli  permiflion  from  go-  they  never  frequent  the  pagodas  of 
vernment,  inhabit  within  the  ci-  tlie  higher  Cads,  nor  have  any  of 
ties,  yet  rather  chufe  to  build  their  their  own  :  and  as  to  the  choice  of 
huts  in  fome  bye  place,  without  the  their  deities,  every  one  conforms 
limits  of  it.  This  feems  to  be  the  to  the  cudom  of  the  place  where 
remains  of  their  original  Suder  c-  he  lives,  or  happens  to  remain  a 
ducation ;  it  being  the  cudom,  all  Ihort  time,  exaclly  the  fame  as  the 
over  India,  for  the  Suders  to  have  Gi plies  *. 

their  huts  without  the  villages  of  If  people,  in  rcfieo'ting  on  the 

emigration 

•  Every  one  of  the  Parlas  prays  to  the  God  who  bed  pleafe*  him,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  reft  of  hii  friemis  or  neighbours  wnere  he  lives. 
Milfions  berichte,  Th.  I.  S.  39^,  399*'“The  caufe  of  tne  Suders’  "real  ignorance 
in  religious  matters  may  eafily  be  accounted  for  from  the  ftate  of  oppreliion  in 
which  they  live.  So  for  are  they  from  rcceivin"  any  iallru.^oaia  thefe  matters, 

that 
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rmIgr?.tion  of  the  Gipfies,  are  not  this  argument  ■will  fall  of  itfclf, 
determined  to  imagine  that  they  when  we  reflect  on  tlie  prepof- 
were  actuated  by  a  blind  impulfe,  feflion  which  the  three  higher  Cads 
to  break  up  at  once  and  quit  their  of  Indians  entertain  for  their  coun- 
oative  country,  there  is  no  caufe  try.  They  afcribe  an  extraordi- 
to  be  afligned  for  their  retreat  from  nary  degree  of  holinefs  to  it,  and 
thence,  by  any  means  fo  planfible  believe  it  to  be  the  only  country 
as  the  war  of  Timur  Beg  in  India,  thought,  by  the  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
The  date  of  their  arrival  marks  it  verfe,  worthy  for  fuch  fandtified 
very  plainly.  It  was  in  the  year  people  as  the  Bramins,  Tfchech- 
1408  and  1409  that  this  conquer-  tertes,  and  Beis,  to  dwell  in.  They 
or  ravaged  India  ;  and  having  per-  would  fooner  fuffer  torture  and 
fnaded  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  fol-  death,  than  quit  this  land  chofen  by 
lowers,  that  he  had  undertaken  the  the  Almighty  himfelf  for  their  re- 
expedition  againfl  India  for  the  pur-  fidence,  to  go  and  dwell  any  where 
pole  of  fpreading  the  Mahometan  elfe.  Moreover,  a  Suder  is,  in  their 
religion,  hit  ivar  was  quite  oppref-  dlimation,  the  moft  execrable  be- 
five  enough  to  occafion  fuch  an  e-  ing  in  the  world,  and  the  lead  in- 
migration.  For  not  only  every  one  terconrfe  with  him  would  be  de- 
who  made  any  refiftance  was  de-  filing  and  degrading  their  high  cha- 
ftroyed,  and  fuch  others  as  fell  in-  rasters,  which  to  them  would  be 
to  the  enemies  hands,  though  ever  more  dreadful  than  death.  Where- 
fo  defencelefs,  were  made  flaves,  fore  it  was  a  moral  impoflibility  for 
bet  fltortly  after  thefe  very  flaves,  thofe  of  a  higher  Call  to  have  any 
to  the  number  of  an  hundred  thou-  thing  m  common  with  a  Suder,  or 
fand,  were  put  to  death.  As,  on  that  they  (hould  have  made  a  uni- 
tltis  occafion,  an  nniverfal  panic  took  ted  retreat.  Finally,  by  putting 
place,  no  body  being  fecure  that  it  themfelves  into  the  power  of  the 
might  not  be  his  own  fate  in  a  ftiort  Suders,  with  whom  they  live  con- 
time,  what  could  be  more  natural,  ftantly  in  a  date  of  difeord  and  in- 
than  that  a  great  number  of  terri-  vetcracy,  they  would  have  run  a 
fied  inhabitants  (hould  endeavour  to  greater  rilk  of  their  lives,  than  by 
five  themfelves  by  flight.  patiently  expefting  their  fate  Irora 

There  feems  to  be  fome  reafon  the  hands  of  their  common  enemy, 
to  object  here,  that  when  this  fup-  In  cafe  any  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
pofed  flight  took  place,  had  it  been  Indians  did  withdraw  themfelves 
true,  not  Gipfies  only,  or  the  low-  on  account  of  the  troubles,  it  is 
ed  clafs  of  people,  but  with  them  probable  they  retired  fouthwards, 
ail  forts  of  Indians  of  fuperior  rank  to  people  of  their  own  fort,  the 
would  have  come  among  us.  But  Marattas. 

As 

fliat  the  other  three  Calls  leem  ftrenuoiilly  to  svilh  they  (hould  have  no  relipon, 
eftceming  them  an  inferior  race  of  beings,  originally  deftined  to  perdition.  (Mif- 
■fions  bcrichte,  Th.  I.  S.  iii.)  Should  any  of  them  take  it  into  their  heads,  of 
their  own  accord,  to  endeavour  to  procure  information  concerning  the  religion 
of  the  other  Indians,  they  Aihjeft  themfelves  to  the  following  penalties,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  Tfchtntus  :  “  If  a  man  of  the  Sftder  reads  the  Bedh  of 
*•  I'le  Shnficr^  or  the  Pooran,  to  a  Bramirty  a  Cbehterfy  or  a  Bice,  then  the  ma- 
“  giftrate  lhall  heat  fome  bitter  oil,  and  pour  it  into  the  aforefaidSwi/rr'/  mouth; 
“  and  if  a  Sooder  liftens  to  the  Bedis  of  the  Shajler,  then  the  oil,  heated  as  be- 
“  fore,  fnall  be  poured  into  his  ears,  and  arzeez  and  wax  lhall  he  melted  togc- 
“  ther,  and  the  orifice  of  his  ears  lliall  be  Hopped  therewith.— —This  ordination 
Serves  al^  for  the  Araal  tribe.”  Ceatqp  Laws,  o<^vo,  1777,  a6i— 3. 
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As  to  the  northward  and  caft-  tliey  might  get  by  Baflbra  into  the 
ward  every  part  was  befet  by  the  great  del'arts  of  Arabia,  afterwards 
enemy,  and  no  paflage  left  in  thole  into  Arabia  Petrxa,  and  fo  arrive  in 
diret^ions  for  elcaping,  moft  pro-  Egypt  by  the  Ilthniiis  of  Sues.  They 
bably  the  countries  below  Multan,  mult  certainly  have  been  in  Egypt 
to  the  north  of  the  Indus,  were  the  before  they  reached  us,  otherwiie  it 
firfl  afylum  and  rendezvous  of  the  is  incomprehenfible  bow  the  report 
fugitive  Suders.  Here  they  were  arol'e  that  they  were  Egyptians, 
fafe,  and  fo  remained,  till  Timur  By  wliat  opportunity  they  were  af- 
returned  from  his  viflories  on  the  terwards  tranfported  to  Europe  is 
Ganges.  Then  it  was  that  they  alfo  an  oblcure  refearch :  perhaps  it 
firll  entirely  quitted  the  country  ;  was  elFeiled  by  means  of  the  Turks, 
and  probably  with  them  a  Confi-  who,  being  at  tliat  time  fully  em- 
derable  number  of  the  proper  inha-  ployed  with  the  Grecian  empire, 
bitants  about  the  Indus,  which  will  might  permit  the  Giplies  to  travel 
explain  the  meaning  of  their  origi-  about  with  the  rabble  of  Serdenjeifi 
nal  name,  Ciganen,  or,  according  and  Nej^ers,  who  were  appduited 
to  the  German  mode  of  fpeaking,  to  go  on  rava^ig  parties. 

Zigeuner.  For  if  it  was  in  the  if  any  perfon  wilhes  to  alEga 
country  of  the  Zinganen  where  fome  other  reaibn  for  their  wan- 
thefe  terrified  fugitives  collefted,  dering,  I  lhall  not  difpute  it,  as  a3 
and  they  drew  a  confiderable  num-  that  can  be  faid  upon  the  fubjebl  is 
ber  of  the  Zinganen  themfelves  a-  mere  furmife.  My  cliief  aim  was 
long  with  them,  nothing  could  be  to  prove  them  to  be  come  from 
more  eafy  or  natural,  than  that  the  Hindoftan,  and  that  they  were  Su- 
people  who  had  come  together  ders,  which  I  hoj>e  I  have  accom- 
from  the  general  wreck  Ihould  plilhed.  At  leall,  I  do  not  fee  Iww 
take  the  name  of  the  greater  num-  one  can  folve  tJie  riddle,  that  eve- 
ber,  as  being  all  of  one  country  ry  thing,  even  the  moft  fortuitous 
when  the  whole  were  blended  to-  concomitant  circumftances,  particu- 
gether.  larly  that  moft  decifive  one,  the  fi- 

By  what  traft  they  came  to  us  milarity  of  their  language  to  that  of 
cannot  be  afeertained ;  if  they  went  Hindoftan,  Ihould  fo  uniformly  point 
ftraight  thro’  the  fouthern  Perfian  out  tlut  extratftion,  yet  tliat  they 
defarts  of  Sigiftan,  Makran,  and  Kir-  lliould  belong  to  a  different  coun- 
nian,  along  the  Perfian  Gulf  to  the  try,  and  be  defeended  Irom  another 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  from  thence  people. 


.^^Chinefe  Anecdate*. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  to  afeertain  the  number  of  thofe  of 
1784  all  China  was  employ-  bis  fubje<Sls  whofe  lives  heaven  had 
ed  in  finding  out  the  old  men  of  protradled  beyond  the  general  pe- 
the  empire,  on  whom  the  reigning  riod  o€  human  exiftence ;  and,  by 
Emperor  Kim-Long,  himfelf  an  old  the  ftates  that  were  fent  to  him,  it 
man,  might  confer  marks  of  his  be-  appeared  that  there  were  192  fa- 
nevolence  and  regard.  milics,  the  heads  of  which  law  their 

The  nobles  and  m  mdarines  had  fifth  generation,  and  four  of  thele 
received  orders  from  the  Emperor  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  years 

old. 

•  Memtiret  anccrtuNtt  Itt  Chinah  ;  lately  pu'olilhcd. 
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old.  The  Emperor  fent  magnifi*  fuch  of  his  great  grand-children  at 
cent  prefents  to  each  of  theie  fa-  were  able  to  aflilt  at  tlie  ceremo- 
miiics,  and  himfelf  compol'ed  verles  ny.  The  Princes  of  the  blood  wait- 
in  honour  of  the  lour  centenarians,  ed  at  his  table,  and  the  nobles  and 
which  were  tranltnitted  with  great  mandarines  at  thofc  of  the  old  men. 
ceremony,  written  by  his  own  hand.  As  loon  as  he  had  taken  his  place, 
to  be  engraven  on  a  pei  before  the  the  gucfts  were  defired  to  take 
doors  of  tlie  refpe<^ive  koufes.  Lafl-  theirs,  that  is,  to  feat  themfelves 
ly,  that  be  might  celebrate  the  50th  on  carpets  that  had  been  Ipread 
year  of  his  reign  by  a  feall  worthy  before  their  arrival.  There  was  a 
of  the  particular  inlerell  he  took  in  fmall  table  before  every  four  per- 
the  aged,  he  ordered  3000  of  the  Ions.  The  mulic  began,  and  the 
oldell  of  them  to  alfemble  in  his  pa-  tables  were  covered  with  as  many 
hce,  where  himfelf  and  thofe  of  lus  dilhes  as  they  could  contain.  The 
family  and  court  were  to  do  the  principal  dilh  was  a  quarter  of  Tar- 
IicHiours  of  the  feait.  Notwith-  tary  mutton  furrounded  with  fcvt- 
Itanding  the  reafons  of  11  ate  that  ral  forts  of  meats.  As  often  as  the 
would  have  excluded,  from  this  fo-  Emperor  drank,  the  mandarines  fil- 
Icmtuty,  the  European  millionaries,  led  the  cups  of  the  old  men,  that 
he  gave  orders  that  fiich  of  them  they  might  have  the  fatisfad^ion  of 
as  W'cre  fixty  years  old  and  up-  drinking  at  the  fame  time,  and  of 
wards,  Ihould  be  admitted.  In  this  the  fame  wine  with  their  prince  ; 
number  tltere  were  five  :  M.  Ami~  their  tables  w'ere  allb  covered  with 
and  M,  Bourgeois,  Frenchmen  ;  the  fame  dilhes  as  his. 

M.  Spinha,  a  Portuguefc  ;  Father  During  all  the  time  that  the  en- 
’jofeph,  a  Carmelite,  and  Father  Eu-  tertainment  laded,  the  children, 
febtus,  a  Francii'tan.  grand-children,  and  great  grand- 

The  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony  children  of  the  Emperor,  went  a- 
was  the  14th  of  February  1785.  long  the  tables  to  fee  that  nothing 
Each  of  the  old  men  had  previoufly  was  wanting  ;  the  olded  of  thefc 
been  furniflied  with  a  ticket,  on  princes  feemed  to  acquit  himfelf  of 
which  were  inferibed  his  name,  his  this  duty  with  particular  affeAion. 
age,  his  condition,  and  the  place  he  Wlien  the  Emperor  had  done 
was  to  take  in  the  fird  court  of  the  eating,  a  tambour  founded,  and  the 
Imperial  palace.  Having  accord-  raufic  ceafed.  The  mandarines  un- 
ingly  afleinbled  early  in  the  morn-  covered  the  tables  of  the  gueds, 
ing,  they  were  called  by  their  names  telling  them  that  his  Majedy  made 
one  after  anotlier,  and  introduced  each  of  them  a  prefent  of  the  cup 
into  that  court  which  is  immediate-  he  had  drunk  out  of  at  the  enter- 
ly  oppofite  to  the  Emperor’s  apart-  tainment,  and  willied  that  tliey 
ment.  At  9  o’clock  tlie  Eraix;ror  might  long  continue  to  ufe  them, 
appeared,  and  took  his  place  under  and  that  as  often  as  they  drank 
the  portico  before  his  chamber ;  and  from  them  again,  they  blight  re- 
thus  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  call  to  remembrance  the-  happincl's 
cf  his  gitcds,  that  formed  two  pa-  of  that  day.  > 

ralltl  lines  on  eacii  fide  of  the  gal-  At  a  fecond  flourifli  of  the  tam- 
lery ;  lb  that  from  his  tlironc,  which  hour,  each  again  took  his  feat,  with 
was  placed  on  an  elevation  of  two  his  lace  turned  towards  the  Emper- 
feet,  he  liad  the  l'atisfa<5tiun  of  fee-  or  ;  and  at  a  third,  twelve  come- 
ing  all  his  gueits,  and  of  being  feen  dians  appeared  with  double  nialk«, 
by  them,  lie  was  accompanied  by  one  on  the  face,  the  other  on  the 
his  children,  his  grand-childreu,  and  back  part  of  the  head  j  their  drels 
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was  the  fame  both  behind  and  be-  The  bbffings  I  have  received 
fore,  fo  that  they  never  appeared  of  heaven  are  innumerable.  Thole 
to  turn  their  backs  on  the  Emperor  I  have  this  day  enjoyed,  in  leeing 
or  the  alfembly.  One  of  the  malks  fo  many  venerable  old  men  alfera- 
reprefented  the  face  of  an  old  man,  bled  in  one  place,  arc  to  me  moft 
the  other  that  of  a  youth.  After  grateful.  My  thoughts  fpentane- 
having  faluted  the  Emperor  and  all  oufly  recur  to  the  days  that  are  pall ; 
the  alTtmbly,  they  began  what  M.  and  recal  to  my  memory  the  happy 
Amiot  fuppoied  to  be  a  lort  of  bal-  time,  when  my  hair,  the  only  or- 
let,  reprefenting  the  different  llages  nament  of  my  head,  waved  with- 
cf  life,  and  the  revolutions  of  time,  out  art  or  rellraint  on  my  brow. 
After  the  comedians  had  retired,  la  tkofc  days  cf  innocence  and  va- 
the  muficians  took  their  place,  and  cancy,  I  profitea  by  the  mellimable 
fung  a  hymn  in  honour  of  'Tien,  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  feat 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  parti-  myfelf  at  the  fcc-t  of  my  augull 
cular  bounty  of  that  nay.  grandfather  when  he  fat  on  his 

After  the  hymn,  the  Emperor  rc-  tlirone.  Then  1  faw,  and  heard, 
tired,  and  the  guefts  were  led  into  and  tool:  notice  of  every'  thing  that 
another  court,  where  they  were  de-  pajfed  aronrid  me.  Many  years,  a- 
fired  to  wait  till  they  iliould  be  call-  las  1  are  now  pall  fmee  thofe  days, 
ed,  in  order  to  receive  the  further  “  Of  all  the  fpc<5laclcs  that  flruck 
prefents  which  his  Majefty  intend-  ray  young  mind,  at  a  time  when 
ed  them.  He  had  ordered,  that,  c\ery  thing  was  new,  that  which 
to  prevent  any  pilfering  by  the  cu-  ftruck  me  moft  llrongly,  and  affec- 
nuchs  and  inferior  officers,  there  ted  me  W’ith  the  greateft  delight, 
ffiould.be  written  on  a  leaf  of  yel-  was  the  memorable  fcllival  which 
low  paper,  marked  with  the  leal  I  have  this  day  renewed.  Oh  with 
of  the  treafury,  the  name  of  each  what  tender  emotion  do  I  recal  the 
f>f  the  old  men,  and  a  lift  of  whaf  precious  remembrance !  A  fentiment 
he  was  to  receive.  The  diftribu-  of  rcfpctft  mingled  with  love,  total- 
tion  .of  thefe  prefents  among  three  ly  engrofied  me  when  1  faw  the 
thoufand  people,  took  up  three  days,  princes  and  nobles  enter  the  feftivQ 
Thefe  prefents  confifted  in  little  pur-  hall,  take  their  places  bsfide  their 
fes  embroidered  with  gold  or  filvcr.  Prince,  ferve  him  and  be  ferved  by 
in  pieces  of  fdk  of  different  forts,  him,  while  the  old  men  did  the 
in  a  iou-y  *,  in  a  ftaff  of  cedar,  with  fame.  The  fame  meats,  the  fame 
a  head  rcfcmbllng  a  dragon,  the  wines  were  ferved  to  all,  and  in  the 
whole  looking  rather  like  a  bifliop’s  fame  abundance.  Tlio  cups  were 
crozicr  than  a  ftaff;  and,  laftly,  in  emptied  and  filled  without  referve 
the  diftin^tive  badge  of  the  inipc-  or  confli  aint :  there  w'as  no  diftinc- 
rial  order  of  old  age.  It  is  of  fil-  tion  of  rank?  ;  every  thing  w’as  in 
ver  gilt,  about  an  ounce  in  w'eiglit,  common  among  the  gtiefts  :  it  W'as 
and  hangs  by  a  ribbon  of  yellow  an  allLmbly  of  friends  making  mer- 
filk.  To  thefe  prefents,  the  Empc-  ry  together,  from  ore  motive  of 
ror  added  a  copy  of  verfes  ctmipo-  happinels  and  joy:  a  vivid  red  giow- 
fed  by  liimfelf,  in  memory  of  the  cd  on  tl'.cir  cheeks,  and  the  fire  of 
auguft  feftival  over  wliicii  he  had  youth  ftill  fparkled  in  their  eyes, 
prefided.  The  following  is  a  tran-  “  ?’fiw,  for  the  fccond  time,  by 
nation  of  the  verles  : —  the  fpccial  favour  cf  heaven,  1  en- 
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joy  the  fame  fpe<Stacle  with  the  father  and  the  grand-fon,  have  ce^ 
fame  fullnefs  of  affection.  Our  de-  lebrated*  the  one  the  fixticth,  the 
(pendants  will,  no  doubt,  be  pene-  other  the  fiftieth  year  of  their  re- 
trated  with  fentiments  of  the  moft  fpe«5live  reigns,  by  enjoying  a  fa- 
tender  veneration  when  they  (hall  mily  repaft  with  the  nation  at  large, 
read  in  hillory,  that  two  Emperors  reprefentcd  by  a  feleft.  aifemblage 
jof  my  illulfrious  race,  the  grand-  of  its  old  men. 


Abridgment  of  an  Eloge  on  Sclieele,  the  celebrated  Chymift.- — Read 

before  the  Royal  Society  oj  Medicine  at  Paris,  by  M  Vicq.  d’Azyr. 

TH  E  life  of  M.  Scheele  prefents  dined  every  one  to  the  ftudy  of  thii 
an  example  of  a  learned  man,  fcience  ;  and  it  was  impoilible  that 
model!  and  referved,  who,  difdain-  Scheele,  at  fuch  a  place,  could  long 
ihg  oftentatioii,  had  the  courage  to  remain  unknown.  Why  don’t  you 
live  in  obfeurity  ;  whole  zeal  had  no  introduce  yourfelf  to  Bergman  ?  (aid 
heed  of  the  llimulus  of  praife,  and  every  one  to  him  ;  but  he  dreaded 
who  had  fecured  immortality  to  his  fuch  an  interview,  as  much  as  he  ar- 
name,  before  it  was  known  to  his  dently  defired  it.  He  was  afraid  of 
countrymen  or  cotemporaries.  La-  expofing  himfelf  to  the  penetrating 
bouring  in  retirement,  his  only  wilh  eye  of  a  mafter  who,  atone  look, 
and  defire  was  inftrudion.  ‘  Many  could  jullify  or  annihilate  his  hopes, 
important  difeoveries  at  lal!  betray-  While  he  was  in  this  (late  of  heft¬ 
ed  him  ;  and  he  was  juft  about  to  tation,  and  when,  perhaps,  for  the 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  genius  and  in-  firft  time  the  inquietudes  of  felf- 
duftry,  when  he  was  taken  from  us  .love  made  Wm  feel  fome  uneafinefs, 
for  ever.  The  accounts  of  his  death  Bergman  dilcovered  his  embarralt 
were  conveyed  at  the  fame  time  inent,  and  paid  him  the  firft  vifit. 
with  thofe  of  his  fame ;  and  we  The  modeft  Scheele,  with  downcaft 
learnt  at  once  to  value  and  to  regret  eyes,  and  with  the  countenance  of 
him.  a  man  in  the  prefence  of  a  fuperior 

Charles-William  Scheele  v'as  born  being,  (hews  him — what  ?  not  a 
on  the  pili  of  December  174a  at  few  (alts  fuperadded  to  the  lift  of 
Staflund,  the  capital  of  Swedilh  Po-  thofe  already  known  ;  but  new 
merania.  earths,  new  acids,  new  reguli ;  ther 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  principles  of  a  great  number  of 
hound  apprentice  to  an  apothecary,  complex  affinities ;  the  elements  of 
After  having  (b.’ died  and  p’-aftifed  a  new  theory  of  air  and  of  fire, 
pharntacy  with  different  ir.alters  in  Bergman,  mute  with  aftonifliment^ 
the  country,  he  came  in  the  year  is  unable  to  comprehend  how  fo 
1 765  to  .Stockholm,  where  he  wrote  many  difeoveries  could  have  been 
an  excellent  Elfay  on  the  Fluor  made  by  a  man  fo.  young  and  fo 
Spar,  and  prefented  it  to  the  Aca-  obfeure.  After  a  few  moments  fi- 
demy  of  Sciences  at  that  place.  He  lence,  Bergman  embraces  Scheele 
then  went  to  Upfal,  which,  having  with  tranfjjort ;  he  does  not  beftow 
been  by  the  labours  of  Linnsus  on  him  a  few'  vain  encomiums ;  hp 
the  chief  feminary  of  natural  litf-  pays  him  the  refpetft  that  genius 
tory,  was  now  become  by  tho(e  of  owes  to  jrenius ;  he  teaches  him  to 
Bergman,  the  firft  fchool  of  che-  eftimate^.is  own  value,  reveals  to 

miitry.  A  general  enthulidtm  in-  him  the  lecret  of  his  deftiny,  and 
■  ‘  ....  - 
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from  the  fituatlon  of  an  obfcure  flu- 
dent,  rail'es  him  to  the  brilliant  rank 
of  great  men. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  quit¬ 
ted  Upfal  for  Keeping,  to  take  the 
dirc<^ion  of  a  celebrated  laboratory, 
the  proprietor  of  which  was  lately 
dead,  and  which  now  belonged  to 
his  widow,  who  was  thought  very 
rich,  and  whole  hand  in  marriage 
he  was  encouraged  to  expect.  He 
found,  however,  the  alfairs  of  the 
deceafed  in  the  greatell  confuhou, 
but  he  did  hot  defpair.  After  I'e- 
veral.  years  labour  he  paid  the 
debts  of  the  widow  i  and  happy,  as 
he  faid,  in  being  able  to  give  her 
what  Ih^  had  onered  to  him  ;  he 
married  her  on  the  i6th  of  May 
1786  ;  but  the  very  day  of  his  mar- 
nage  be  was  attacked  with  a  ma¬ 
lignant  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

The  lives  of  great  men  may  be 
naturally  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  one  includes  the  necefHties,  the 
conveniences,  and  the  difterent  a- 
yocations  of  focial  life ;  the  other 
belongs  to  labour  ;  and  too  often  is 
the  former  increafed  at  the  expence 
of  the  latter.  The  Eloge  of  M. 
Scheele  prefents  none  «)f  thofe  con¬ 
trails  :  barren  of  incidents,  it  is  in 
difeoveries  alone  that  his  hiftory  is 
rich.  In  his  fchool  we  may  learn 
what  talents  can  effect  without  dig¬ 
nities,  without  patron  or  I’upport ; 
but  this  is  efpecially  to  be  obfefved 
when  we  compare  the  lliort  courfe 
of  this  man  of  genius  wiih  the  long 
lift  of  his  works,  and  the  obftacles 
he  fiirmounted  in  the  execution  cf 
his  labour's,  wnth  the  {lender  means 
and  fcanty  refources  he  was  poflef- 
fed  of  for  obtaining  fuch  diftinguiih- 
ed  fuccefs. 

Scheele  had  not  the  advantage  of 
that  early  education  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  purfuits,  and  accelerate's 
me  maturity  of  genius.  His  daily 
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labours  precluding  him,  from  all  in- 
llrutition,  his  progrefs  muft  .have 
been  difficult,  becaufe  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  from  books  alone  the  elements 
of  natural  hiftory  and 'experimental 
philofophy,  which  were  lb  necef- 
iary  to  the  completion  of  his  know¬ 
ledge.  Scheele  received  flie  Icflbns. 
of  no  mailer ;  he  was  tlie  pupil  of 
Ills  own  underftanding,  and  dl  his 
acquirements  were  due  to  his  own 
indullry.  This  defire  of  informa¬ 
tion,  however,  never  made  him  in¬ 
attentive  or  unfaithful  to  the  inte- 
fells  of  his  fiiperior.  Befide  the 
nccelfary  apparatus  for  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  operations  which  he  direc- 
ted,ftood  another  appropriated  to  hiS 
own  refearclies,  and  often  the  fame 
fire  ferved  for  both.  In  the  one 
he  aifted  the  part  of  an  humble  imi¬ 
tator  or  artiil  ;  in  flie  other,  that 
of  a  great  obferver,  a  bold  inven¬ 
tor.  In  both  he  was  fcrupiiloully 
rigorous  and  exaift  ;  he  bellowed 
the  fame  time  and  tlie  fame  care 
on  the  potion  he  made  for  a  pa¬ 
tient,  as  on  the  difeovery  that  was 
to  render  him  immortaL 

From  the  irregularity  of  his  e- 
diication  his  method  is  fometimes 
faulty  ;  blit  when  it  appears  ob¬ 
fcure,  a  ray  of  light  always  comes 
to  dillipate  the  clouds  that  feem  to 
environ  it.  If  the  chain  of  his  rea- 
foning  fe’ems  at  fome  tinles  broken, 
we  often’  find  it  unite  of  itl’elf ;  ad 
irrefiftible  iaftindl  always  inclines 
him  to  the  new  and  the  important : 
all  his  fteps  tend  to  conduct  him  to 
truth ;  and  he  feizes  her  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  think  Ihe  is  about 
to  elude  him:  he  not  only  difeovers 
her,  but  obferves  all  her  analogies 
a'nd  relafions,  and  his  penetrating 
eye  leaves  nothing  new  to  be  dil- 
covered  by  thofe  who  find  her  af-' 
ter  him. 
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To  the  Publiflier  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

SIR, 


A  Correspondent,  in  your  Lift 
Magazine,  (page  164.)  Tays, 
That  the  RevtrcnJ  Mr  Whitaker, 
“  in  his  I'inJicatioti  of  ^lary  Queen 
of  Seats,  ices  f  orgeries  Ipringing 
up  on  every  fide  ;  and  no  wonder 
that  he  Ihoiild  ;  for,  according  to 
“  him,  Forgery  appears  to  huveieen 
**  the  peculiar  dfafi  of  Frotejlant- 
«  ifn.  Vol.  III.  p.  49,” 

It  is  of  little  confeqnence  what 
forgeries  Mr  M'’hitakcr  fees,  if  his 
reader  docs  not  fee  them  alfo.  They 
lie  expanded  in  broad  i’unfliine ;  and 
not  to  fee  them  is  blindnefs. 

To  the  pafTags  quoted  from  the 
foot  of  p.  49,  your  Cuvrelpondent 
/iiould  have  added  what  follows  in 
p.  5  a.  Without  this,  Mr  Wliitaker 
iifight  be  ignorantly  miflaken  for 
lome  Romilh  pried,  and  a  bigotted 
priclt  too  ;  while  he  is  only  deferi- 
bing  a  tensperary  and  local  dil'cafe,but 
lamenting  at  the  lame  time  its  bane¬ 
ful  elFecls,  “  which  ferved  unhap^ 
pily  to  check  the  progrefs  oj  that 
great  if  of  all  illuminations  to  man, 
ssext  to  the  firjl  propagation  of  the 
>■  many  of  the  dates 

“  about  us  from  coming  fonvard  to 
“  the  glorious  light  of  it;  and  a<5lual- 
“  ly  abridged  it  of  half  its  extenfive 
“  utility  to  the  world.”  Sec  more 
on  this  IhbjctR,  vol.  I.  p.  3.  et  fq. 

“  Amongd  his  numerous  dctec- 
tions  of  forgeries,”  continues  your 
Correfpondent,  “  there  is  one  which 
“  merits  particular  attention.”  “  He 
“  fays,”  vol.  III.  p.  38,  39.  “  That 
“  the  cornmifion  from  Francis  and 
“  Alary  to  make  an  accord  with 
‘‘  their  febjci^s,  and  the  accord  it- 
fell',  are  forgeries.” 

Your  Correfpondent,  who  feems 
to  be  a  man  of  deep  rife.irch,  has 
here,  however,  been  guilty  of  a  mod 
Itrangc  and  fingnlar  inattention. 

Mi-  Whitaker  fays.  That  the  co¬ 
py  of  the  eommificn  and  accord, 
found  in  tlic  Cetton  Lllrury  by  An~ 


derfon,  and  which  Anderfon  deferibet 
as  more  full  and  fatisfatitory  than 
**  any  tranflation  or  account  we  have 
“  of  it  from  hijtoriaus,"  is  a  ftr- 

Thefe  two  things  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent. 

The  words  of  Mr  Whifaker  are, 
“  Thofe  very  concejfions,  upon 
“  which  Anderfon  dwells  fo  parii- 
“  cnlarly,  upon  which  he  might 
‘‘  well  dwell  fo,  and  of  which  we 
“  have  no  mention  in  any  other 
“  ‘  tranflation,’  or  *  account’  of  the 

agreement  then  made,  plainly 
“  intimate  this  (this)  copy  of  it  to 
”  be  a  forgery,  when  we  couple 
‘‘  it  with  the  detetded  forgeries  be- 
"  fore.”  Vol.  Ilf.  p.  39. 

He  who  runs  may  read. 

What  need,  after  this,  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  Rymer,  Mezeray,  or  Pere 
Daniel  ?  "Hiat  an  accord  was  made, 
is  not  denied ;  but  not  the  accord 
difeovered  by  Anderfon,  and  pub- 
llflted  by  Keith.  An  accord,  con¬ 
taining  concelllons  mentioned  in  no 
other  account,  and  by  no  hiftorians; 
containing  conceffions  which  ferved 
the  purpofes  of  Murray,  and  of 
Murray’s  gang. 

Your  Correl'pondent  “  makes  no 
**  doubt  that  the  commijfon  and  ac~ 
“  cord  1560,  are  in  the  Public  Re- 
“  gificrs  of  France.”  Nor  have  1 
any  doubt.  To  doubt,  implies  fome 
kind  of  knowledge.  And  of  this 
particuhr  circumftunce  I  have  none. 

“  Wliy  fhould  Lord  Rulhven,” 
he  fays,  “  be  involved  in  the 
“  charge, — wlio  w’as  dead  before 
“  the  date  of  the  later  forgeries  ?” 
Lord  Ruthven  is  not  involved  in 
the  charge.  His  (ignature,  if  dead, 
was  more  eafily  forged. 

“  Cecil  ”  he  remarks  alfb, 
“  ought  to  have  been  added  to  Mr 
“  Whitaker’s  lifl  of  harpies.” 

Cecil  is  added.  He  was  too  fi- 
niilar  to  his  virgin  ^iiecn,  to  have 
beea 
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been  paired  over  by  Mr  Whitaker. 
“  Virginci  voluorum  vuitus.”  He 
was  himrelf  the  **  dira  cel*!no." 
And,  in  the  quotation  from  Ander* 
Ion,  “  the  attejiatiottf  figned  by  the 
“  forefaid  three  perfons,  feems,”  it 
is  laid,  “  to  be  written  in  Cecil’s 
**  <iv)n  hand.”  p.  a8. 

To  the  prefumptivt  evidence  of 
forgery,  witli  regard  to  this  copy, 
Mr  Whitaker  fuperadds  the  pofitive 
evidence  of  an  erroneous  date. 

Upon  this,  your  Correfpondent 
obferves, — “  Docs  Mr  Whitaker 
mean  that  the  figure  18,  could 
“  not  have  been  miltaken  for  tlie 
“  figure  16  in  the  original  f” 

No  doubt,  it  could.  But  many 
things  cun  be,  which  neither  yom* 
Correfpondent  nor  I  either  do,  or 
probably  ever  will  believe. 

Were  your  Correfpondent  a  law¬ 
yer,  he  might  likewife  be  defirous 
to  alk  the  quefiion.  Whether  figures 
were  commonly  ufed  in  public  or 
legal  deeds  ? 

If  they  were  not, — liis  own  good 
fenfe  would  tell  him,  that  the  word 
eighteenth,  could  never  be  millakeu 
for  the  word  fixteenth. 

,  A  left  variation  than  this  would 
damn  a  man's  caufe  in  the  Court  of 
Selllun,  or  in  any  court  in  this  king¬ 
dom. 

But  let  thefe  obfervations  reft  ; 
for  it  is  not  here  that  the  jet  of  the 
argument  is  placed. 

If  this  copy  was  forged, — it  was 
forged  when  Murray  and  his  alfo- 
ciates  had  need  for  it.  It  was  for¬ 
ged  after  they  had  commenced  their 
rebellion.  It  W'as  forged  without 
any  original.  It  was  forged  on  the 
Jpur  oy  the  occa/ion.  Concefiions 
Were  in  the  view  of  the  forgers, 
,  not  dates  ;  concefiions  which  ferved 
their  purpofes,  and  abforbed  their 
whole  attention.  Hence  this  copy 
is  full  and  fatisfaliory,  with  regard 
to  tlie  one,  inaccurate  and  miftaken 
with  regard  to  the  other.  It  was 


a  matter  of  little  importance  to  men 
entirely  occupied  with  another  ob- 
whether,  in  drawing  back  to 
the  1560,  their  calculations  were 
right  or  wrong.  Few  would  think 
to  queftion  them,  and  Itill  lower 
would  dare.  If  atty  one  did,  they 
would  have  anfwercd  him  as  your 
Correlpondent  has  done  Mr  Wltlta- 
ker. 

Your  Correfpondent  mentions, 
from  Mr  Ruddiman,  “  Tliat  molt 
of  the  charters  granted  by  David 
the  Ild.  are  snifdated,  as  to  the 
‘‘  year  of  that  King’s  reign.” 

If  any  fuch  charters  there  be,  I 
hope  they  are  fo  miferably  viifdated 
as  to  prove  them  forgeries. 

But  the  charters  of  David  the 
Ild.  tfrr  mifdated.  Well!  Does  any 
perfon  Hand  forward  to  accufe  and 
to  convidl  them  of  prefumptive  for¬ 
gery  f  Not  a  foul.  But  if  any  one 
did.  Would  not  the  error  in  the 
date  be  a  ftrong  corroborating  cir- 
cumftance  f 

I  look  upon  your  Correfpondent  to 
be  a  man  of  penetration  ;  and  (ex¬ 
cept  the  little  Iheer  at  Mr  Whita» 
ker’s  Froteftantifssi)  a  man  of  can¬ 
dour,  eager  in  the  fearch  of  truth, 
and  who  has  only  miffed  it  upon 
the  prefent  occafion,  by  his  too  great 
cagernefs ;  I  hope,  th!;refore,  he  will 
think  himfelf  obliged  to  me  for  ha¬ 
ving  pointed  out  his  miftake. 

The  error  at  the  fame  time  Is  of 
no  great  confequence.  This  forgery 
is  produced  by  Mr  Whitaker  only 
as  a  proof  ex  abundatiti,  among  ma¬ 
ny  others  of  the  lame  kind.  It 
might  lall,  and  they  might  fall, 
without  any  injury  to  the  principal 
ftrudture  What  muft  be  the  ftrengih 
of  that  fortrefs  of  which  the  flight- 
eft  redoubts  are  fo  difficult  to  be 
feized  ! 

It  is,  indeed,  aftoniflilng  that  the 
fame  and  reputation  of  Mary  fnould 
not  have  found  an  advocate  till  paft 
the  middle  of  this  prefent  century, 

nor 
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nor  been  placed  in  its  cleared  day 
till  near  the  end  of  it.  The  only 
pofTible  way  of  accounting  for  it  is, 
that,  to  defend  her  name,  was  by 
an  unfortanate  prejudice,  conjoined 
with  the  idea  of  Jacobitifm,  or  at 
lead  witli  the  notion  of  embracing 
high  prerogative  principles.  The 
abilities  of  the  nation  were  thus  a- 
licnatcd  from  her  caul’e.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  her  eharadler,  fhe  has  ot 
late  years  found  patrons  among  the 
Whigs,  true  oM  W'htgs,  men  who, 
as  the  Rockingliam  Svhigs  of  the 
prefent  times,  the  true  reprefenta^ 
fives  of  their  progenitors,  can  re¬ 


verence  a  monardi,  and  dil  for  thd* 
rights  of  the  people.  If  Mary  has 
been  vindicated  by  Goodall,  Ute  has 
been  allb  vindicated  by  Stuart. 

In  bidding  adieu  to  your  intelli-* 
gent  Correi}K)ndent,  he  will  allow 
me,  after  this  fird  chimerical  adven¬ 
ture,  to  remind  him  of  the  Lycian 
hero.  He  will  agree  with  me, 
that 

— “  exemplum  grave  prxbat  ales 
Fegafiis,  terrenum  equitera  gravatus 
“  Bellerophuntem." 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  condant  Reader, 


Chfervations  on  the  Scales  of  fever al  Fifhes  that  have  been  generally  thought 
to  nuant  them.  By  M.  Broudonet  *. 

WE  know  only  a  few  filhes  that  drical,  fome  round,  fquare,  Imooth, 
are  entirely  deprived  of  dales;  indented,  &c.  and  lome  boney,  or 
perhaps,  indeed,  thefe  parts  exld  in  flexible.  - 

all,  and  are  unknown  to  Ichthyolo*  Filhes  that  have  naked  dales,  and 
gids  merely  for  want  of  oblerva-  Which  are  only  retained  by  veflels, 
tion.  The  intention  of  this  Eflay  is  are  fuch  as  fwim  at  great  depths  ; 
to  fliew,  that  fome  fpecies  which  that  never  approach  the  fliores  ;  and 
we  are  told  want  thefe  parts,  are  that,  confequently,  are  lefs  expofed 
in  reality  provided  with  them.  to  haVe  thofe  pafts  injured  which 
The  pofition  of  dales  varies  ac-  the  lead  trillion  againd  a  rock  of 
cording  to  the  different  way  of  life  marine  plant  would  eafily  detach! 
and  particular  »  orm  of  each  fpecies  Many  fpecies  of  ire. 

of  filhes  :  in  fome  they  are  entirely  are  of  this  kind.  The  only  ufepf  dales 
exterior  ;  in  others,  they  are  part-  in  thefe  feems  to  be  to  make  theif 
Ty  covered  with  the  Ikin,  and  fome-  bodies  fo  fmooth  as  to  cut  the  wa- 
times  concealed  under  the  cpider-  ter  eafily  j  and  this  is  the  more  pro¬ 
mts.  Their  ialertion  aLb  prefents  bable,  as  thefe  filhes  make  long  jour-* 
differences  relative  to  the  diverfity  nies  thro’  the  ocean,  and  the  druc- 
of  the  fpecies:  the  dales  of  fome  fure  of  their  other  organs  conl'pires 
are  fo  united  to  the  Ikin,  as  to  ap-  to  augment  the  celerity  of  their 
pear  only  a  prolongation  of  it;  fome-  motions.  ^ 

times  they  are  but  llightly  attached  In  proportidh  as  dthers  are  def- 
to  the  body  by  very  delicate  vellcls  tined  to  live  fomewhat  nearer  the 
tliat  proceed  from  the  centre  or  Ihores,  their  dales  are  partly  co¬ 
edges  of  the  dale,  which  likcwife  vered  by  the  flein :  their  thicknefs 
varies  in  form  according  to  the  dif-  becomes  alfo  more  confiderable,  and 
fcrent  fpecies;  fume  dales  are  cylin-  their  adherence  is  firmer  than  in 

thofy 
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Aofe  we  have  juft  mentioned.  This  oval ;  at  the  more  nbtufe  end  there 
conformation  is  the  more  neceflary  appear  certain  divcrgcr.t  rays,  which 
to  them,  as  it  preferves  them  from  are  formed  by  a  leries  of  fmall 
the  injuries  they  would  receive  by  fcales  laid  over  one  another  like 
the  rude  Ihocks  they  are  expofed  tiles.  On  the  other  fide  ef  the 
to  among  the  madrepores,  conris,  fcale  we  fee  arches  at  equal  dif- 
or  crabs,  in  tbe  midft  of  which  tances  forming  a  curve  fimilar  to 
they  are  continually  fwimming.  that  of  the  outline  of  the  icale. 
The  form  of  their  fcales  varies  ac-  Thefe  arches  are  likewife  formed 


cording  to  their  manner  of  life ; 
fometjmes  they  are  very  large,  as 
in  many  fpecies  of  the  perch,  of 
the  fparus,  hut  efpecially  of  the 
fcarus,  which  have  fcales  very  great 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  their 
body.  1  have  feen  fcales  that  be¬ 
longed  to  a  fifti,  of  this  laft  genus, 
taken  in  the  Indian  ocean  three 
inches  in  diameter.  In  fuch  filhes 
as  have  their  fcales  partly  covered 
with  the  Ikin,  thole  parts  are  fmall, 
and  the  membrane  that  fixes  them 
is  thick,  if  they  are  deftined  to  live 
near  the  Ihore,  or  in  the  mud,  which 
may  be  feen  by  comparing  a  pike 
•noth  a  tench.  I  lhall,  on  this  fub- 
je»ft,  only  refer  to  the  work  of  Baf- 
ter,  who  has  figured  many  of  fuch 
fcales,  and  proceed  to  deferibe  thefe 
organs  on  fome  fpecies  where  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  obferved. 

The  cepola  tania  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  it  is  a  very  flender 
filh,  and  its  tail  terminates  in  a  point : 
it  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
name  of  Taenia,  as  if  they  meant  to 
compare  it  to  a  ribbon,  it  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  well  deferibed,  and  no 
author  has  mentioned  its  fcales ; 
Couan  fays,  it  has  none.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  eafy  to  fee  them  ;  they  are 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  anima 
by  a  very  fine  and  delicate  mem¬ 
brane.  They  are  arranged  in  o- 
Hique  lines  that  crofs  one  another, 
like  thrtfe  on  a  chefs  board.  The 
trace  they  leave  on  the  Ikin  when 
they  fall  off  is  nearly  fquare  ;  and 
though  they  are  fmall,  they  may  be 
feen  very  diftin<ftly  with  the  naked 
ey^  :  in  the  microfeope  they  appear 


by  fmall  fcales,  the  principal  ones 
bulge  out  in  the  middle,  and  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  body  by  many  very 
delicate  veflHs  that  are  inferred  in¬ 
to  the  cavity  of  their  under  lides. 
There  are  none  on  the  head.  Far 
from  conftraining  the  motions  of 
this  animal,  they  ferve  rather  to 
facilitate  them  ;  for  it  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  agile,  and  fwims  with  great  ve¬ 
locity  in  the  midft  of  the  i'ea-plants, 
which  grow  where  it  commonly 
lives. 

I  have  obferved  fcales  arranged 
in  the  quincunx  order  on  two  times 
belonging  to  the  genus  called  by 
Gronovius  maftacembelus ;  one  of 
thefe  I  have  deferibed  in  the  Bri- 
ti(h  Miifeum,  whither  it  was  fent 
by  Ruflel,  who  firft  mentioned  it 
in  his  Hillory  of  Aleppo ;  the  o- 
ther,  which  has  not  been  deferibed 
by  any  author,  has  fcales  fnmewhat 
lefs  than  the  preceding  fpecies,  and 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  who  brought  it  from 
the  Soufli  Seas. 

•Many  authors,  fuch  as  Linnrtus 
and  Gouan,  maintain,  that  the  re- 
mora  has  no  fcales ;  and  yet  thefe 
parts  are  exceedingly  apparent  on 
that  fpecies. 

The  ammotJytes  (the  fand-eel)  is 
common  on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean 
in  Holland  and  in  England  ;  it  is 
found  alfo  in  America,  at  New¬ 
foundland,  &r.  We  fhall  remark  in 
pafling,  that  almoft  all  authors  who 
have  given  a  figure  of  this  filh, 
have  c(*pied  that  of  S^lviani,  and 
have  reprefented  it  wiih  two  dor- 
fal  fins,  though  in  leality  it  has  ou~ 
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one.  Its  hiout  is  attenuated,  its 
fleih  firm,  it  hides  itfelf  in  the  fand, 
and  in  Holland  is  taken  with  a  ma* 
chine  made  for  the  purpofe,  and 
drawn  by  oxen.  As  it  lives  almoft 
always  in  the  fand,  its  fcales  mull 
be  of  a  fingular  conformation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  arc  very  final],  and 
thus  have  cfcaped  the  obfervation 
of  Ichthyologilb,  even  of  Willough¬ 
by,  fo  famous  for  his  accuracy,  who 
fays  exprefsly,  that  this  fifh  is  de¬ 
prived  of  fcales.  They  are  very 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  cepola,  only 
the  oblique  lines  they  form  are  dif- 
tinft  from  one  another.  Fabricius, 
in  his  Fauna  Cro;nlandica,  p.  141. 
fpeaks  of  thefe  lines,  but  does  not 
fay  that  they  arc  formed  by  fcales. 

I  believe  Artedi  is  the  only  autlior 
who  has  mentioned  them,  but  he 
has  not  deferibed  them.  Though 
this  is  the  only  fpecies  of  the  genus, 
Gouan  makes  the  want  of  fcales 
cne  of  its  generic  characters. 

We  have  fpoken  of  the  fcales  of 
fome  filhes  that  are  deitined  to  live 
in  the  mud;  they  are  very  fmall, 
and  are  laid  over  one  another  like 
tiles.  We  come  now  to  other  fpe¬ 
cies  that  lead  the  fame  kind  of  life, 
but  excrcife  much  more  of  an  un- 
duiatory  motion ;  their  bodies  are 
long,  and  their  fcales  feparated  by 
fm^l  inten'als,  that  the  motions  of 
the  bwly  may  not  be  impeded  ; 
thefe  are  the  anguilliform  filhes ;  1 
Ihall  firlt  deferibe  the  fcales  of  the 
eel,  becaufe  it  is  the  moll  common 
fifli  of  this  kind,  and  becaufe  its 
leales  are  already  known  to  fevcral 
^iUthors. 

The  body,  head,  and  even  eyes 
of  the  eel,  are  covered  with  a  Ikin 
of  a  dole  texture,  whitilh,  and  fcat- 
tcred  over  with  an  infinity  of  fmall 
Mackilli  points  ;  this,  leen  through  a 
glals,  appears  fpetted ;  it  is  again 
ctA'cred  with  a  very  fine  blackilh 
ej  idermis,  and  between  thefe  there 
ai  e  little  oblong  veficler,  fometimes 


round,  and  generally  one  or  two 
lines  in  length  formed  by  the  ad¬ 
herence  ot  the  epidermis  to  the  Ikin 
all  around  thefe  veficles,  which  are 
partly  filled  with  a  humour  that  lu¬ 
bricates  the  furface  of  the  body  by 
means  of  a  great  quantity  of  little 
tubes  :  the  fcales  are  lodged  in  the 
veficles  I  have  mentioned,  one  in 
each,  which  it  exaClly  fills  ;  the 
convex  part  is  turned  outwards, 
and  they  are  fixed  to  the  body  by 
vtlTels  inferted  in  the  concavity. 
Leudenhoeck  has  well  deferibed  and 
figured  them,  as  has  Bailer  in  his 
Opufcula  Subcejiva.  In  the  micro- 
fcope  thefe  parts  feem  formed  of 
fevcral  divergent  rays,  themfelves 
compofed  of  an  imbricated  row  of 
fmall  fcales.  The  principal  fcales 
are  difperfed  over  the  whole  body 
without  touching  one  another.  They 
are  eafily  feen  with  the  naked  eye, 
efpecially  on  a  dry  Ikin,  as  Artedi 
has  obferved. 

We  may  notice  in  pafling,  that 
the  modern  Jews,  who  often  inha¬ 
bit  countries  where  the  eel  is  com¬ 
mon,  but  who  confider  it  as  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  law  that  forbids 
the  eating  of  filhes  without  fcales, 
w'ould  not  abllain  from  fo  whole- 
fome  a  food,  if  they  cultivated  na¬ 
tural  hiltory. 

Many  fpccies  of  the  fame  genus 
of  v!ur<rna^  found  in  the  Indian 
feas,  have  fcales  of  the  lame  form 
with  thofe  of  the  common  eel.  The 
fea  wolf  has  round  fcales  greater 
than  thofe  of  the  eel,  and  covered 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  epi¬ 
dermis.  All  the  authors  who  men- 
tipn  this  animal,  even  Willoughby 
and  Gronovius,  allure,  us  that  it 
wants  fcales. 

A  filh  of  the  genus  of  Blennius, 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  fea 
wolf,  and  which  is  called  the  Vivipa¬ 
rous  Blenny,  becaufe  it  brings  forth 
its  young  alive,  is  covered  with  fcales 
of  the  fame  figure,  only  Itfs.  This 

filh 
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filh  afcends  the  rivers ;  I  have  feen  the  body  by  a  fmall  veflel  inferted 
it  often  in  the  markets  of  London  into  the  narrowed  extremity,  which 
and  I'aris.  Its  ikeleton  is  green,  a  it  that  next  the  head :  it  is  ditEcult 
ilngularity  known  only  in  two  o-  to  detach  them.  This  lilh  is  taken 
ther  Hlhes,  the  efax  beltne,  and  a-  in  the  American  leas, 
nother  I'pecles  of  pike.  The  other  is  figured  by  Mar- 

The  ophidium  barbatu/n,  deferi-  crave  under  the  name  of  Curium, 
bed  by  me  in  tlie  Fhil.  Tranf.  for  It  conllituies  a  new  genus  nearly 
the  year  1781,  has  iimilar  fcales.  allied  to  the  /cowber.  In  a  fpeci- 
Thc  fcales  we  have  juft  exami-  men  belonging  to  Sir  jofeph  Banks, 
ned,  are  hidden  under  the  epiJer-  the  fcales  are  eight  or  nine  lines  in 
mis ;  they  are  at  a  dillance  from  lengtii,  lanccolated,  flat,  fixed  in 
one  another,  and  the  filhes  that  are  the  Ikin,  almoft  entirely  covered 
furnilhed  with  them  are  deprived  with  the  epidermis,  not  fo  dole  to- 
of  the  ventral  fins;  or  at  leaft  in  gether  as  in  the  former  fpecies, 
fome  of  them  thefe  are  fo  fmall  as  and  retained  by  a  veflel  attached  to 
to  be  incapable  of  fiiftaining  the  a-  their  bafe.  It  would  appear  tliat 
nimal.  All  the  fpecies  of  this  kind  thefe  fcales  give  a  g(K)J  deal  of 
have  a  long  attenuated  figure  cal-  firmnefs  to  the  body  of  the  filh  ; 
culated  to  aflift  their  undulatory  and,  by  making  its  furface  fmooth, 
motion,  and  to  fupport  them  at  a  they  facilitate  its  motion.  Thefe 
certain  height.  They  never  quit  two  fpecies  Iwim  with  great  rapi- 
thc  Ihores,  but  live  almoft  conftant-  dity,  efpeeially  the  latter;  it  is  arm- 
ly  in  the  mud.  The  aperture  of  cd,  like  the  fword-fi(h,  with  a  long 
the  gills  is  fmall,  and  the  Ikin  hard  roftrum,  which  it  fometimes 
that  covers  the  whole  head  is  tran-  ftrikes  into  ftiips  the  length  of  feve- 
fparent  on  the  eyes.  If  the  aper-  ral  inches.  It  is  found  at  Brafil, 
ture  of  the  gills  had  been  large,  or  and  in  the  Indian  feas. 
if  their  fcales  had  been  contiguous  Thefe  boney  longitudinal  fcales, 
and  uncovered,  the  llime  would  which  we  have  juft  deferibed,  fomc- 
have  entered  with  the  water  into  what  referable  thofe  on  the  dog-filh, 
the  organs  of  refpiration,  and  would  only  thefe  laft  are  entirely  exter- 
have  infinuated  iti'clf  between  the  nal.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
fcales.  quincunx  order,  and  ftrongly  at- 

Of  the  filhes  that  have  fcales  tached  to  the  Ikin.  Thofe  of  the 
nearly  hid,  we  have  ftill  to  exa-  pike,  that  Bafter  has  figured,  are 
mine  two  Angular  fpecies;  the  one  very  fmall;  but,  viewed  with  a  mi¬ 
ls'  a  fcomh.'ry  deferibed  by  Brown  crolbope,  they  appear  flattened, 
in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica  ;  contracted  at  the  bafe,  and  nearly 
its  body  is  fmooth,  ^very,  and  at-  lanceolated  with  two  or  three  ele- 
tenuated ;  the  fxin  is  of  a  dole,  vated  longitudinal  lines  on  their 
firm  texture,  almoft  of  the  confift-  furface.  Some  of  the  animals  of 
ence  of  leather  ;  the  whole  furface  this  genus  of  fqualus  have  fmooth, 
of  the  body  is  marked  with  eleva-  flat,  round  fcales  dole  together  ; 
ted  interrupted  lines,  running  from  the  Ikins  of  thefe  make  what  is 
the  head  to  the  tail,  and  touching  called  nourfe  lldn,  (engalluchat) 
one  another  at  the  fides.  Thefe  lines  tltofe  of  the  latter  furnilh  chagrin, 
are  formed  by  long  narrow  pointed  All  thefe  fcales  are  firmly  fixed 
fcales  fixed  to  the  Ikin,  and  cover-  to  the  Ikin  :  this  adherence  was  ne¬ 
ed  with  a  filvery  epidermis :  their  ceflary  to  prevent  their  being  de¬ 
length  is  generdly  from  three  to  tached  by  the  complicated  motions 
four  lines ;  they  are  i  et.tir.cd  on  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is  alfo  uftful 
VoL.  VI.  N®  ?4.  G'i  by 
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by  fumilhing  them  with  a  defence 
againft  the  fmaller  fiflies,  their  Ikin 
being  thus  rendered  firm  and  rough 
to  the  touch. 

Tlie  fifties  of  the  genus  tetraodon, 
have  very  fihe  fcales  like  pins,  with 
the  points  projefting :  this  direction 
was  indifpentable  in  fiflies  that  in¬ 
flate  their  bodies  at  pleafure,  and 
then  contra^  them  into  a  very  fmall 
volume.  Many  fpecies  have  boney 
fcales,  very  hard,  and  conneifted  to¬ 
gether,  fnch  as  the  /oricaria;  others, 
like  the  fyngnathus,  have  cartilagi¬ 
nous  fcales  Ibmewhat  flexible,  large, 
and  fixed  in  an  invariable  order  on 
a  thick  Ikin. 


Chefterficld  /o  his  Son.' 

Scales  feem  to  be  common  to  fifti 
in  general, 'and  their  chief  ufe  feems 
to  be  to  fumilh  thefe  animals  with 
a  defence  againft  external  injuries. 
Fifties  are  alfo  provided  with  of- 
feous  tubercnles,  with  fpines,  with 
fleftiy  appendages,  and  even  fome- 
times  with  hairs.  This  laft  cafe  is 
indeed  very  rare,  having  been  ob- 
ferved  but  on  a  very  few  fpecies  ; 
but  remarkably  on  a  fifti  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  of  falmo,  figured  by  M.  Du- 
hamel,  under  the  name  of  the  Cct‘ 
pelan  i’jimerique. 


Litter  jfofjt  P.  D.  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chellerfield,  U  his  Son  *. 


Bath,  November  the  1 1  th,  1 752. 
My  Dear  Friend, 

T  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  true 
maxim,  that  thnfe  kings  reign  the 
mod  fecure,  and  the  moll  ablulutc, 
W'ho  reign  in  the  hearts  of  their 
people.  Their  popularity  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  guard  than  their  army ;  and  the 
afieaions  of  their  fubjedls  a  better 
pledge  of  tlie’ir  obedience  than  their 
fears.  This  rule  is,  in  proportion, 
full  as  true,  though  upon  a  different 
fcale  with  regard  to  private  people. 
A  man  who  poUelfes  that  great  art 
of  pleaftng  univerlally,  and  of  gain¬ 
ing  the  aflcidions  of  thofe  with 
whom  he  cenverfes,  polTcfl'es  a 
ftrength  which  nothing  elfe  can 
give  him  ;  a  ftrength  which  facili¬ 
tates  and  helps  bis  rile  ;  and  which, 
in  cafe  of  accidents,  breaks  his  fall. 
Few  people  of  your  age  I'ufliciently 
confider  this  great  point  of  popu¬ 
larity  ;  and,  when  they  grow  older 
and  wiler,  drive  in  vain  to  recover 
w’liat  they  loft  by  their  negligence. 
There  are  three  principal  canfes 
that  hinder  them  from  acquiring 


this  ufeful  ftrength ;  pride,  inatten¬ 
tion,  and  mauvaife  honte.  The  firft, 
I  will  not,  1  cannot  fufpeift  you  of; 
it  is  too  much  below  your  under- 
ftandiiig.  You  cannot,  and  I  am 
fure  you  do  not  think  yoiirfelf  fu- 
perior  by  nature  to  the  Savoyard 
who  cleans  your  room,  or  the  foot¬ 
man  who  cleans  your  (hoes ;  but 
you  may  rejoice,  and  with  reafon, 
at  the  difference  that  fortune  has 
made  in  your  favour.  Enjoy  all 
thofe  advantages ;  but  without  in- 
fulting  thofe  who  are  unfortimate 
,  enough  to  want  them,  or  even  do¬ 
ing  any  thing  unneceifarily  that 
may  remind  them  of  that  want. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  more  upon 
my  guard  as  to  ray  behaviour  to 
my  lervants,  and  others  who  are 
called  my  inferiors,  than  1  am  to¬ 
wards  my  equals  ;  for  fear  of  being 
liifpefted  of  that  mean  and  unge¬ 
nerous  fentiment,  of  dcllringto  make 
others  feel  that  difference  which  for¬ 
tune  has,  and  perhaps  too  undefer- 
vedly,  made  between  us.  Young 
people  do  not  enough  attend  to  this ; 

but 
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kut  falfely  imagine  that  the  impe<  ry  implcaQint,  and  that  one  pay^ 
rative  mood,  and  a  rough  tone  of  with  I'ome  unwillingnefs,  that  tri- 
authority  and  decifion,  are  indica-  bute  of  attention  to  dull  and  tedious 
tions  of  fpirit  and  courage.  Inat-  men,  and  to  old  and  ugly  women  ; 
tention  is  always  looked  »pom  tbo’  but  it  is  the  low  eft  price  of  popu- 
fometimes  unjuftly,  as  the  ene<ft  of  rity  and  general  applaul'e,  which  are 
pride  and  contempt ;  and  where  it  very  well  worth  purchafmg,  w’ere 
is  thought  fo,  is  never  forgiven,  they  much  dearer.  I  conclude  this 
In  this  article,  young  people  are  head  with  this  advice  to  you:  Gain, 
generally  exceedingly  to  blame,  by  particular  alliduity  and  addrefs, 
and  offend  extremely.  Their  whole  the  men  and  women  you  want; 
attention  is  engrofled  by  their  par-  and,  by  an  univerfal  civility  aad  at- 
ticular  fet  of  acquaintance ;  and  by  tention,  pleafe  every  body  fo  far, 
fome  few  glaring  and  exalted  ob-  as  to  have  their  good  word,  if  not 
je«fts  of  rank,  beauty,  or  parts :  all  their  good  will ;  or  at  leaft  as  to  fe- 
the  reft  they  think  fo  little  worth  cure  a  partial  neutrality, 
their  care,  that  they  negleft  even  Mauvaift  honte  not  only  hinders 
common  civihty  towards  them.  I  young  people  from  making  a  great 
will  frankly  confefs  to  you,  that  this  many  friends,  but  makes  them  a 
was  one  of  my  great  faults  when  I  great  many  enemies.  They  are 
was  of  your  age.  Very  attentive  afhamed  of  doing  the  thing  that 
to  pleale  that  narrow  court-circle  they  know  to  be  right,  and  w'ould 
in  which  I  flood  enchanted,  1  con-  otherwife  do,  for  fear  of  the  mo- 
lldered  every  thing  elfe  as  buur~  mentary  laugh  of  I'omc  fine  gen- 
gtoitf  and  unworthy  of  common  tleman  or  la^,  or  of  fome  mnuvais 
civility;  1  paid  my  court  aflidu-  plaifant,  I  have  been  in  this  cafe ; 
oufly  and  ikilfully  enough  to  Ihining  and  have  often  wifhed  an  obfeure 
and  diftinguilhed  figures,  AkIi  as  acquaintance  at  the  devil,  for  meet- 
minifters,  wits,  and  beauties  ;  but  ing  and  taking  notice  of  me,  when 
then  I  mod  abfurdly  and  impru-  I  was  in  what  I  thought  and  called 
dently  negledled,  and  confequently  ftne  company.  I  have  returned 
olfended,  all  others.  By  this  folly  their  notice  lliyly,  aukwardly,  and 
I  made  myfelf  a  thoufand  enemies  confequently  offenfively,  for  fear  of 
of  both  fexes  ;  who,  tho’  1  thought  a  momentary  joke  ;  not  confider- 
them  very  infignilicant,  found  means  ing,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  that 
to  hurt  me  eflentially,  where  I  want,  the  very  people  who  would  have 
ed  to  recommend  myfelf  the  raoft,  joked  upon  me  at  Aril,  would  have 
I  was  thought  proud,  though  I  was  efteemed  me  the  more  for  it  after- 
only  imprudent.  A  general  eafy  ci-  wards.  An  example  explains  a  rule 
vility  and  attention  to  the  common  beft  ;  Suppofe  you  were  walking 
run  of  ugly  women,  and  of  middling  in  the  Tuillerics  with  fome  fine 
men,  both  which  I  fillily  thought,  folks,  and  that  you  Ihould  unexpedl- 
called  and  treated  as  odd  people,  edly  meet  your  old  acquaintance, 
W'ould  have  made  me  as  many  little  crooked  Grierfon ;  what  would 
friends,  as  by  the  contrary  conduft  you  do  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
1  made  myfelf  enemies.  AH  this  Ihould  do,  by  telling  you  what  I 
too  was  a  pure  perte  j  for  I  might  would  now  do  in  that  cafe  myfelf.  I 
equally,  and  even  more  fuccefsful-  would  run  up  to  him,  and  embrace 
ly,  have  made  my  court  where  I  him ;  fay  fome  kind  things  to  him, 
had  particular  views  to  gratify.  I  and  then  return  to  my  company, 
will  allow  that  this  talk  is  often  ve-  There  I  ihould  be  immediately  afle- 
'  ‘  G  g  a  ^  ed : 
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ed  :  Mats  qu* * * §efl  ce  que  c'eft  done  nous  avez  interrompu  ;  'mats  avte  le 
qu:  ce  petit  Sapajou  que  vous  avez  terns  que  faiton  ?  D'aiileurs  moquez- 
emhratje  tendrement  ?  Tour  cela  vous  de  mes  amours  tant  qu'ii  vous 
I'accotude  a  ete  charntante  *;  with  a  flair a^  je  vous  dirai  qut  je  refpefle 
CTeat  deal  more  feftivity  of  that  tant  les  jeunes  dames,  qui  je  tefpeQe 
fort  To  this  I  Ihould  anfwer,  mesne  les  vieilles,  pour  I'avoir  iti. 
without  being  the  leall  aihamed,  Apres  cela  il  y  afouvent  des  tiaifons 
but  en  badinaut :  0  je  ne  vous  dtrai  entre  les  vieilles  et  les  jeunes  §  This 
fas  qni  c'eft  ;  c'ejl  un  fetit  ami  que  would  at  once  turn  the  pleafaiitry 
je  tiens  incognito,  qui  a  fon  merite,  into  an  elteem  for  your  good  fenfe 
et  qui,  a  force  d'etre  connu,  fait  ou-  and  your  good  breeding.  Purfue 
blier  fa  figure.  Que  me  donnerez-  Ileadily,  and  without  fear  or  fhame, 
vous,  et  je  vous  le  frejenterai  ?  whatever  your  reafon  tells  you  is 
And  then,  with  a  little  more  feri-  right,  and  what  you  fee  is  pra^lifed 
otjfnei's,  I  would  add  :  jyiai)  d' ail-  by  people  of  m<»re  experience  than 
leurs  c'eft  que  je  ne  defavoue  jasnais  yonrl’elf,  and  of  eftablilhed  charac- 
mes  connoiftances,  a  caufe  de  Icur  ters  of  good  fenfe  and  good  breeding. 
etat  ou  de  lenr  figure,  li  faut  avoir  After  all  this,  perhaps  you  will 
bien  feu  de  fentiments  four  le  faire  J.  fay,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  pleafe 
This  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  every  body.  I  grant  it :  but  it  does 
that  momentary  pleafantry  ;•  and  not  follow  that  one  Ihould  not  there- 
give  them  all  a  better  opinion  of  fore  endeavour  to  pleafe  as  many  as. 
me  than  they  had  before.  Suppofc  one  can.  Nay,  1  will  go  farther, 
another  cafe  ;  and  that  forae  of  the  and  admit,  that  it  is  impoflible  for 
finell  ladies  du  bon  ten  Ihould  come  any  man  not  to  have  ibme  enemies, 
into  a  room,  and  find  you  fitting  But  this  truth,  from  long  experi- 
by,  and  talking  politely  to  la  vieille  ence,  I  alTert,  that  he  who  has  the 
Mari^uife  de  Bellefonds,  the  joke  molt  friends,  and  the  feweit  ene- 
would,  for  a  moment,  turn  upon  mies,  is  the  llrongeft  ;  will  rife  the 
that  tete  a  tete.  He  bien  !  avez-  highe<l  with  the  leall  envy  ;  and 
vous  a  la  fin  fixe  la  belle  Marquife  /*  fall,  if  he  does  fall,  the  gentltft  and 
La  partie  eft-elle  faite  four  la  f  elite  the  inoft  pitied.  This  is  furely  ai\ 
tnaifon  ?  le  foufer  fera  galant  fans  objedl  worth  purfuing.  Purl'ue  it 
doute.  Mais  ne  fais-tu  done  foint  according  to  the  rules  I  have  here 
fcrufule  de  feduire  une  jeune  et  aim-  given  you.  I  will  add  one  obferva- 
ahle  ferfonne  comme  ceile-la  ||  ?  To  tion  more,  and  two  examples  to  en- 
this  I  Ihould  anfwer  :  La  fartie  force  it ;  and  then,  as  the  parfons 
n'etoit  fas  encore  tout-a-f ait  Uee, vous  fay,  conclude. 

There 

•  And  wh«  is  this  little  fcaramouch  that  you  have  been  embracing  fo  tenderly ! 
>Vhat  a  delicate  hug  it  was  I 

t  I  won’t  tell  you  who  he  is ;  only  a  little  friend  of  mine  I  have  here  incog, 
a  man  of  merit,  I  affure  you  :  when  one  knows  him,  one  forgets  hishgure.  What 
will  you  give  me  now,  and  I  will  'ntroduce  him  to  you  ? 

f  But  I  never  difown  my  acquaintances  on  account  of  their  figure  or  condi* 
tion.  He  muft  have  little  affcAion  that  can  do  fo,. 

I  Well!  you  have  at  laft  fi>ted  the  fcir  Marquilfe,  eh?  and  the  aflignation  it 
made?  the  fupper  will,  no  doubt,  be  delightful.  But  have  you  no  confcience, 
to  feduce  a  maid  fo  lovely  and  fo  young  ? 

§  The  afiignation  was  not  quite  fixed,  for  you  interrupted  us  ;  but  Whft 
knows?  tiipe  may  do  much.  However,  you  may  laugh  at  my  amours  as  you 
pleafe,  but  I  muft  inform  you,  that  I  have  fo  much  relpeA  for  young  ladies, 
thq-  I  refpcA  even  the  old,  for  having  once  been  young.  Al'ter  all,  coiinecftioBS 
between  old  ladies  and  young  fellows  are  not  fo  very  rare. 
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There  w  no  one  creature  fo  ob* 
(cure,  fo  low,  or  fo  poor,  who  may 
not,  by  the  ftrange  and  unaccount¬ 
able  changes*  and  viciflitudes  of  hu¬ 
man  aifairs,  fomehow  or  other,  and 
fome  time  or  other,  become  an  ufe- 
ful  fi  tend  or  a  troublefome  enemy, 
to  the  greateft  and  the  hcheft.  The 
late  Duke  of  Ormond  was  almoit 
the  weakeft,  but,  at  the  lame  time, 
the  belt  bred  and  moft  popular  man 
in  this  kingdorii.  His  education  in 
courts  and  camps,  joined  to  an  ea- 
fy,  gentle  nature  had  given  him 
that  habitual  aifability,  thofe  enga¬ 
ging  manners,  and  thole  mechani¬ 
cal  attentions,  that  almoft  lupplied 
the  place  of  every  talent  he  want¬ 
ed  ;  and  he  wanted  almoll  every 
one.  They  procured  him  the  love 
of  all  men,  without  the  eftcem  of 
any.  He  was  impeached  after  the 
death  ot  <^een  Anne,  only  becaufe 
that,  having  been  engaged  in  the 
fame  meafnres  with  thofe  who  were 
necefl'arily  to  be  impeached,  his  im¬ 
peachment,  for  form’s  fake,  became 
necefl'ary.  But  he  was  impeaclied 
without  acrimony,  and  without  the 
lead  intention  that  he  fliould  fuff'er, 
notwithftanding  the  party  violence 
of  thofe  times.  The  queftion  for 
his  impeachment,  in  the  Houle  of 
Commons,  was  carried  by  many 
fewer  votes,  than  any  other  que¬ 
ftion  of  impeachment ;  and  Bari 
Stanhope,  then  Mr  Stanhope,  and 
Secretary  of  State,  who  impeached 
him,  very  foon  after  negotiated  and 
concluded  bis  accommodation  with 
the  late  King ;  to  whom  he  was  to 
have  been  prefented  the  next  day. 
But  the  late  Bilhop  of  Rochefter, 
Atterbury,  who  thought  that  the 
Jacobite  caufe  might  fuffer  by  lo- 
fmg  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  went  in 
all  halle,  and  prevailed  with  the 
poor  weak  man  to  run  away  ;  al- 
furing  him,  that  he  was  only  to  be 
gulled  into  a  difgracefnl  fubmilfion, 
and  not  to  be  pardoned  in  confe- 
qqen(;e  of  it.  When  bis  fubfequeot 


attainder  palTed,  it  excited  mobs 
and  difturbances  in  town.  He  had 
not  a  perfcnal  enemy  in  the  world, 
and  had  a  thoufand  friends.  Ail 
this  was  fmgly  owing  to  his  natural 
defire  of  plealing ;  and  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  means  that  his  education, 
not  his  parts,  had  given  him  of  do¬ 
ing  it. — The  other  inftance  is  the 
late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
ftudied  the  art  of  plealing,  becaufe 
he  well  knew  the  importance  of  it : 
he  enjoyed  and  ufed  it  more. than 
ever  man  did.  He  gained  who¬ 
ever  he  had  a  mind  to  gain  ;  and 
he  had  a  mind  to  gain  every  body, 
becaufe  he  knew  that  every  body 
was  more  or  lefs  worth  gaining. 
Though  his  power,  as  Minifter  and 
General,  made  him  many  political 
and  party  enemies,  they  did  not 
make  him  one  perfonal  *one  ;  and 
the  very  people  who  would  gladly 
have  difplaced,  difgraced,  and  per¬ 
haps  attainted  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  at  the  lame  time  perfon- 
ally  loved  Mr  Churchill,  even  tho’ 
his  private  character  was  blemilhed 
by  fordid  avarice,  the  moft  unami- 
able  of  all  vices.  He  had  wound 
up  and  turned  his  whole  machine 
to  pleafe  and  engage.  He  had  an 
inimitable  fwcetnels  and  gentlenefs 
in  his  countenance,  a  tendeniefs  in 
his  manner  of  fpeaking,  a  graceful 
dignity'  in  every  motion,  and  an  u- 
niverl’al  and  minute  attention  to  the 
leaft  things  that  could  poflibly  pleale 
the  leaft  perlon.  This  was  all  art 
in  him  ;  art,  of  which  he  well  knew 
and  enjoyed  the  advantages ;  for  no 
man  ever  had  more  interior  ambi¬ 
tion,  pride,  and  avarice,  than  he 
had. 

Though  you  have  more  than  moft 
people  of  your  age,  you  have  yet 
very  little  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world ;  now  I  wiili  to 
inoculate  mine  upon  you,  and  there¬ 
by  prevent  both  the  dangers  and  the 
marks  of  youth  and  inexperience. 
If  you  receive  the  matter  kindly. 
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and  obferve  my  prefcriptions  fcru-  will  gain  premature  experience  by 
pulcufly,  you  will  fecure  the  future  it  and  it  will  give  you  a  habit  oi 
advantages  of  time,  and  join  them  engaging  and  refpetftful  attentions, 
to  the  prclcnt  ineltimable  ones  of  Verlailles,  as  much  as  poflible,  thn’ 
one  and  twenty.  '  probably  unentertaining :  the  Palais 

I  moft  earnellly  recommend  one  Royal  often,  however  dull :  foreign 
tiling  more  to  you,  during  your  pre-  minillers  of  the  fir  ft  rank,  frequent- 
fent  ftay  at  Paris :  1  own  it  is  not  ly  :  and  women,  though  old,  who 
tlie  moit  agreeable ;  but  1  aifti  m  it  are  refpetftable  and  refpetfted  for 
to  be  the  molt  ufeful  thing  in  the  their  rank  or  parts  >  fuch  as  Ma* 
world  to  one  of  your  age ;  and  dame  de  Puilieux,  IV^dame  de  Ni- 
therefore  I  do  hope  tliat  you  will  vernois,  Madame  d’Aiguillon,  Ma- 
force  and  conltrain  yourl'clf  to  do  dame  Geolfrain,  &c.  This  fu'jet- 
it.  I  mean,  to  con  verfe  frequent-  tion,  if  it  be  one  to  you,  will  coft 
ly,  or  rather  to  be  in  company  fre-  you  but  very  little  in  thefe  three  or 
quently,  with  both  men  and  women  four  months  that  you  are  to  pafs  at 
much  your  fiiperiors  in  age  and  rank.  Paris,  and  will  bring  you  in  a  great 
I  am  very  fenfible  that,  at  your  age,  deal ;  nor  will  it,  nor  ought  it,  to 
vus  y  entrez  f9ur  fsu  de  ch^fe,  et  hinder  you  from  being  in  more  en- 
luemt  fouvetit  pour  rien,  et  que  vaus  tertaining  company  great  part  of. the 
y  pa^erez  mime  quelques  mauvais  day.  Vous  pouvez,  Ji  vous  ie  voulez^ 
quart-d' heures  ;  but  no  matter ;  you  tirer  un  grand  parti  de  ces  quatre 
will  be  a  folid  gainer  by  it :  you  moit.  May  God  make  you  do  fo, 
will  fee,  hear,  and  leani  the  turn  and  blefs  you !  Adieu, 
and  manners  of  thofe  people  ;  you 
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IT  feems  to  be  pretty  generally  an  enlightened  admirer ;  while,  at 
received  as  an  inconteftible  opi-  the  fame  time,  the  wliole  debate  is 
nion — that  Dr  Samuel  Johnjon  was  conduced  with  a  liberal  difdain  of 
a  compound  of  every  thing  that  is  vulgar  prejudice,  and  a  ftriA  atten- 
morally  good,  and  i'htlip,  the  late  tion  to  the  di<ftates  of  truth  and 
Earl  cf  Chefterfield,  of  every  thing  juftice.  So  much  having  of  late 
that  is  morally  evil.  In  a  late  pub-  been  faid  and  fung  concerning  Dr 
lication,  entitled.  Two  Dialogues,  Johnfon,  we  think  it  unnecelfary 
containing  a  Comparative  View  of  at  prefent  to  refume  tliat  iiibjedt. 
the  Lives,  Charailers,  and  W ritings.  An  attempt  to  defend  Lord  Chef- 
ef  thilip  the  late  Earl  of  Chefter-  terHeld,  and  to  vindicate  him  from 
field,  and  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon,  this  the  grand  accufation  of  pouring 
<^nnion  is  powerfully  controverted,  the  oil  of  licentious  admonition  on 
As  thefe  illuftrious  Writers  have,  the  blazing  fire  of  youth,  and  of 
in  fomc  refpeAs,  been  confidered  as  preaching  adultery  to  his  fon,”  will 
rivals,  their  excellencies  and  defects  probably  afford  a  more  agreeable 
are  in  that  mafterly  performance  entertainment  to  our  readers, 
delineated  with  great  accuracy  and 

elegance.  The  caufe  of  each  is  **  If  I  can  fliow  you,”  fays  the 
pleaded  by  their  refpeclive  advo-  Advocate  of  Chefterfield,  “  that  the 
cates,  wit^i  the  affedionate  zeal  of  ^ccompliihed  Earl  had,  in  truth,  as 
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much  wifdom  and  virme  as  the  ar¬ 
rogant  philolbpher,  with  his  own 
rich  inheritance  of  native  wit  into 
the  bargain,  you  muft  certainly  al¬ 
low  him  to  be  the  more  admirable 
charaiTtcr  of  the  two.  That  he  was, 
indeed,  neither  lefs  wife  nor  lei's 
▼irtiious  than  Johnfon,  is  fufficiently 
evident  to  me,  from  a  little  fiirvey 
that  I  have  taken  of  what  I  may 
call  the  morning  and  the  evening  in 
the  lives  of  each. — Let  me  ftt  the 
two  men  before  you,  for  an  inllant, 
in  thofe  Itriking  periods  of  their 
exiltence.  At  the  age  of  Unity,  a 
feafon  when  the  firll  whirlwind  of 
the  pailions  has  fubllded,  and  the 
mind  of  man  begins  to  affume  a  fet¬ 
tled  temperature,  how  do  we  find 
Johnl'on  employed  ?  Why  truly,  in 
writing  a  rebellious pampiilet,  which 
Ihs  very  biographer  reprefents  as 
mean  in  its  execution,  and  detell- 
able  in  its  defign — Now  let  me  di¬ 
rect  your  eyes  to  Chelterfield,  at  the 
fame  age. — What  was  the  noble 
Lord  doing  at  thirty  ?  In  this  year 
of  his  life,  I  find  liim  giving  an  early 
example  of  that  generous  intcgriiyj 
which  he  maintained  through  every 
liage  of  his  political  career — and 
politely  rejecting  the  advice  of  thofe 
who  recommended  it  to  him  to  in- 
creafe  the  profits  of  a  polt  that  he 
had  jull  accepted,  by  felling  the 
ftibordinate  places  in  his  dil'poi'al. 
You  may  tell  me,  perhaps,  that 
fuch  an  early  comparifon  of  the  two 
men,  in  a  point  of  political  purity, 
conlidering  the  difference  of  their 
birtli  and  ilation,  is  neither  candid 
nor  jurt.  Let  us  look  then  at  the 
two  veterans,  when  each  was  turn¬ 
ed  of  feventy,  when  both  ^ere  pre¬ 
paring  to  quit  the  flage  of  life,  the 
Philofopher  weary  of  having  in- 
llruJled  the  world,  and  the  Wit  of 
having  enlivened  it.  At  Inch  a 
feafon,  if  the  Philofopher  had  indeed 
been  a  man  of  found  wifdom  and 
virtue,  we  might  expert  to  find  him 
<  almly  and  choarfully  looking  fur- 
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ward  to  an  immortal  reward  for 
the  benefits  which  his  labour  bad 
bellowed  upon  mankind ;  and  if 
the  gayer  life  of  the  Wit  had  in 
tmth  been  a  mere  tiliue  of  vice  and 
folly,  we  might  expe«Jl  alfo  to  be¬ 
hold  him,  at  this  important  Icafoo, 
finking  under  the  dread  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  retribution.  Now,  are 
thefe  the  refpectivc  conditions  in 
which  we  may  a<51ually  contemplate 
thefe  two  oppofite,  hut  illuftrious 
old  men?  No  !  it  is  juft  thereverfe. 
We  fee  the  imperious  Philofopher 
looking  back  with  remorfe,  looking 
forward  with  confternation,  and 
llrangely  converting  a  juftice  of 
peace  into  a  conftllor,  to  tell  him 
more  fecret  tranfgrejfioni  than  he  roas 
viUl'tng  to  hear. — Now  take  a  view 
of  the  fuperannuated  Wit,  fo  un- 
juftly  fufpeiSled  of  a  fettled  depra¬ 
vity  in  heart  and  fpirit.  We  find 
him,  and  I  beg  you  will  obferve 
the  contrail,  Ibothing  the  ills  of 
departing  life,  and  particularly  that 
moll  deprelfive  afflitJlion,  his  long 
and  incurable  deafnefs,  by  pouring 
out  all  his  manly  and  natural  feelings, 
in  letters  of  the  moll  tender  friend- 
Ihip  to  a  venerable  prelate — a  pre¬ 
late  who  was  long  his  bolom-friend; 
whom  he  had  railed,  in  a  generous 
manner,  that  did  himfelf  lingular 
honour,  to  epiicopal  dignity ;  and 
who,  to  his  own  credit,  and  to  that 
of  his  noble  patron,  w'as  ditlinguilh- 
ed  by  the  glorious  appellation  of 
the  Good  ililhop.  It  w’as  thus  that 
Johnfon  and  Chellerneld  firll  ap- 
}ieared  on  cur  clamorous  theatre 
of  the  world,  and  it  was  thus  they 
quitted  it.  They  are  now  gone  to 
their  great  audit,  before  the  Judge 
of  every  heart,  who  alone,  perhaps, 
can  truly  decide,  which  was  indeed 
the  man  of  moll  wifdom  and  vir¬ 
tue.  As  far  as  their  own  books, 
and  the  printed  accounts  of  both, 
can  enable  my  limited  faculties  to 
form  a  jull  ellimate  of  the  two 
characters,  1  declare,  and  I  entreat 

you 
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you  not  to  condemn  me  too  haftily 
tor  my  declaration,  that,  were  i 
ailing  under  Heaven  as  a  judge,  to 
decide  the  merits  of  the  two,  I 
Ihould  rather  give  the  palm  of  vir¬ 
tue  to  Chellerfield  than  to  John- 
fon. 

Were  I  mailer  of  the  divine 
talent  of  Eloquence,  I  hardly 
know  a  fubje«il  on  which  I  Ihould 
more  delight  to  employ  it,  than  in 
doing  jultice  to  a  man  who  defer- 
ved  lb  highly  of  this  nation,  and 
W'hofe  character  has  been  fo  balely 
degraded.  We  talk  of  the  frequent 
cruelty  and  injiillice  of  Athens,  to 
the  virtue  that  defended  her  walls, 
and  to  the  talents  that  immortalized 
her  glory  ;  but  I  quellion  it  ever 
any  meritorious  Athenian  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  fuch  pollhunious  ingrati¬ 
tude  (if  I  may  life  fuchanexprelfion) 
from  his  capricious  fellow -citizens, 
as  Chellerfield  has  received  from  us. 
Let  me  remind  you,  that  he  was 
jullly  elleemed,  for  half  a  century, 
as  one  of  the  moltaccomplilhedcha- 
radlers  in  this  kingdom.  He  ferved 
his  country  ar>  an  ambaifador  in  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  made  the  purett  charac¬ 
ters  of  that  republic  his  friends. 
He  ferved  his  country  as  a  gover¬ 
nor  of  Ireland,  at  a  period  of  great 
dilficulty  and  danger ;  and  his  vir¬ 
tues  appeared  to  expand  with  his 
power.  He  ferved  his  eotmtry  as 
a  miuiftcr  at  home ;  and  nobly  quit¬ 
ted  his  place  the  moment  he  found 
it  inconiillent  with  his  integrity  and 
honour.  He  refigned,  not  to  in¬ 
dulge  himfelf  in  faclious  turbulu- 
letice,  but  in  literary  retirement. 
Study  and  converfation  were,  in¬ 
deed,  among  his  favourite  amufe- 
ments,  at  every  feafon  of  life ;  for 
the  native  call  of  his  chara(5ter  was 
rather  gentle  than  vehement ;  and 
he  oppofed  his  enemies  rather  with 
gaiety  than  rancour.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  bufy  and  fplendid  life,  he  found 
time  to  write  a  few  periodical  Icf- 


fons  oii  life  and  manners,  in  whick 
he  equalled  the  firll  authors  in  that 
branch  of  literature  ;  and,  having 
fuffitiently  proved  his  talle  by  his 
own  admirable  produdlions,  he  was 
univerfally  regarded  as  the  moll  ac- 
complilhcd  patron  of  letters.  His 
manners  and  his  wit  were  fo  enga¬ 
ging,  that  he  was  long  elleemed 
the  chief  ornament  and  delight  of 
fociety ;  and  the  eminent  charat^iers 
of  every  country  in  Europe  appear¬ 
ed  ambitious  of  his  acquaintance  and 
regard.  His  latter  days  were  em¬ 
bittered  with  many  bodily  infirmi¬ 
ties,  which  he  fupported,  however, 
with  a  chearfiil  and  religious  philo- 
fophy,  in  conlidering  this  life  as  a 
fugitive  dream,  that  he  did  not  wilh 
to  renew  ;  and  in  thinking  of  his 
Creator,  as  he  tells  his  bofom-friend, 
the  good  Bilhop  of  Waterford,  with 
more  hope  than  fear.  So  lived,  and 
lo  died,  the  Earl  of  Chellerfield,  re- 
fpedled  by  the  world,  and  idolized 
by  liis  friends.  But  a  Lady,  who 
had  great  realbn  to  think  w’ell  of 
the  noble  Lord,  feized  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  his  deceafe,  to  publilh  a  col- 
leiSiion  of  letters  written  for  a  very 
private  and  very  particular  purpofe. 
She  knew  that  they  had  been  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  parental  tendernefs  of 
a  good  heart ;  and  file  did  not  fore¬ 
fee,  that  the  public  could  ingeni- 
oully  mifmterpret  them  fo  far  as  to 
call  them  the  fuggellions  of  an  evil 
fpirit;  but,  as  there  is  a  conllant 
eagernefs  in  mankind  to  feize,  even 
tile  llighteft  opportunity  of  degra¬ 
ding  an  exalted  name,  as  foon  as 
thcle  letters  were  publilhed,  an  out¬ 
cry  was  raifed  againfl  them,  by 
many  hypocritical  pretenders  to 
goodnefs,  and  by  many  truly  good 
people,  who  wanted  either  faculties 
or  patience  to  form  a  fair  ellimate 
of  their  author.  Malevolent  ridicule 
fcattered  her  gibes  on  the  father, 
ib  folicitoully  ftriving  to  improve  the 
awkward  perfou  of  his  child  ;  and 
mlilakea 
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miilr.ken  piety  reprefented  him  as  the  fame  correfpondence  affords  us 
a  prodigy  of  wickednefs,  labouring  many  lerious  pailages  of  the  purell 
to  iufuie  all  his  own  follies  and  morality.  There  is  a  double  injuf- 
vices  into  his  offspring,  and  to  c-  tice  in  the  common  cenfure  on  tlicfe 
ibablilh  a  corrupt  I’yftem  of  educa-  admirable  letters :  they  are  con* 
tion,  that  would  annihilate  all  the  tlemned  as  a  general  fyflem,  when 
virtue  of' our  country.  But,  after  they  were  exprefsly  defigned  to 
all,  what  is  this  mafter-piece  of  pro-  correil  the  particular  blennlhcs  of 
fiigacy,  when  examined  by  truth  an  individual — they  are  condemned 
and  candour  f  It  is  a  fingular,  and,  for  not  fpcaking  more  of  morality 
in  many  points,  the  moll  admirable  and  religion,  w  hen  the  author  in¬ 
monument  of  paternal  teiidernefs  forms  us,  he  had  intentionally  left 
and  anxiety,that  the  literature  of  any  thole  points  to  a  worthy  delegate, 
nation  can  exhibit ;  it  is  a  work,  Yet,  that  he  touched  upon  them 
that,  inltead  of  corrupting  our  U)ns,  fometimes,  and  did  it  w  ith  all  the 
may  rather  flimulate  their  parents  atf-clirtg  energy  of  a  father  truly 
to  a  quicker  lenfe  of  their  duty,  by  anxious  for  the  moral  excellence  of 
fhewing  us,  that  a  man,  in  all  the  Lis  ion,  1  hope  to  convince  you,  by 
tnmultuons  bulUe  of  bufy,  of  gay,  reading  the  few  following  extratffs. 
and  of  Iplendtd  life,  could  find  time  Pray  obferve,  with  wliat  honelt 
to  labour,  with  inceffant  attention,  and  ferious  warmth  this  fuppolc^d 
Li  trying  to  countera^  the  peculiar  advocate  for  vice,  exhorts  his  young 
perlbnal  imperfedtions  of  a  dear,  difciple  to  the  molt  fcriipulous  inte- 
tiiough  aw’kward  Ion. 

All  the  immoral  advice  of  Chef-  “  Your  moral  charaiSter  muft  be 
tcrfield,  may  be  compared  to  a  drug,  “  not  only  pure,  but,  like  Cxfar's 
which,  though  it  is  rank  poifon  if  “  wife,  unlul’pedted.  The  ItalL 
fwallowed  indifcriminately  by  the  “  Ipeck  or  blemilh  upon  it  is  la- 
multitude,  may  operate  as  an  inno-  **  tal.  Nothing  degrades  and  vilifies 
cent  and  uftful  medicine  to  a  parti-  “  more ;  tor  it  excites  and  unites 
cular  patient.  The  difeafe  of  young  “  deteliation  and  contempt.  There  . 
Stanhope,  to  purfue  the  metaphor,  “  are,  however,  w’rctches  in  the 
was  awkwardnefs  in  tlie  extreme,  world  profligate  enough  to  ex- 
and  gallantry  was  the  prefeription  “  plode  all  notions  of  moral  go<jd 
of  Chefterfield. ,  By  giving  his  fon  ‘‘and  evil;  to  maintain  that  they 
credit,  in  thel'e  private  letters,  for  “  are  merely  local,  and  dcj  etul  ,  n- 
more  influence  over  the  hiir  than  “  tirely  upon  the  cultoms  ar.c  I'a- 
he  was  formed  to  attain,  the  father  “  lliions  of  dilierent  countries :  i...;', 
might  mean  no  more  than  to  lead  “  there  are  lliJ,  if  jKiinhle,  imire 
him  frequently  into  fuch  female  fo-  “  unsccountable  wretches ;  1  mean, 
ciety  as  had  the  bell  chance  of  ren-  “  thofe  who  all’ecc  to  preach  and 
dering  him  lefs  an  objet^l  of  ridi-  “  propagate  fuch  ablurd  and  irfa- 
cule.  Immorality  of  this  kind,  we  ‘‘  mous  notions  without  hchev,  g 
hear  every  day  in  the  fportive  fal-  •*  them  themlelves.  Thefe  are  the 
lies  of  converfation  between  parents  “devil’s  hypocntis.  Avoid,  as 
and  children,  where  no  real  a6l  of  “  much  as  pollible,  the  company  of 
licentioufnefs  is  intended,  and  where  “  fuch  people;  w'ho  reflect  a  de- 
no  cenliire  falls  on  the  jelling  preach-  “  gree  of  diferedit  and  infamy  up- 
er  of  very  fimilur  dodlrire.  It  is  **  on  all  who  converfe  with  them, 
particularly  cruel  to  give  the  dark*  “  But,  as  you  may  fometimes  by 
ell  interpretation  to  the  licentious  “  accident  fall  into  fuch  company, 
levity  of  thefe  motley  Utters,  when  ‘‘  take  great  care  that  no  complai- 
VoL.  VI,  N®  34.  H  h.  “  lance. 
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**  fance,  no  good-liumour,no  warmth 
**of  .ftltal  mirth,  ever  make  you 
**  feem  even  to  acquiefce,  much  lei's 
“  to  approve  or  applaud  I’uch  iufa- 
mous  do45trines  *.’* 

Can  the  molt  rigid  moralid,  that 
ever  exiiled,  I'urpafs  the  retlitudc 
and  the  fervency  of  thel'c  admoni¬ 
tions — not  delivered,  indeed,  with 
the  blotted  alteilation  of  pompous 
and  pointed  featences,  but  breathing 
the  tendemel's  and  the  warmth  of 
a  pure  parental  fpirit. 

The  ladies,  in  their  laudable  zeal 
for  tlie  honour  of  their  fex,  are 
angry  with  Chefterfield,  for  repre- 
I'enting  them  as  unable  to  keep  a 
fee  ret ;  but  they  forget  the  great 
object  he  had  in  view  :  it  was  to 
form  a  miniller  for  foreign  courts  ; 
and  his  caution,  therefot  e,  on  this 
article,  was  only  guarding  his  Ton 
dgainlt  thole  inlinuattng  enemies, 
to  which  an  ambalTador  is  particu¬ 
larly  expofed. 

The  noble  Author  is  accufed  of 
preferring  manners  to  morals.  I 
intreat  you  to  hear  how  juftly  he 
maintains,  in  the  following  pallage, 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  latter. 

“  C(M)d  manners  are  to  particular 
focieties,  what  good  morals  are 
to  fociety  in  general ;  their  ce- 
“  merit  and  their  fecurity — and,  as 
laws  are  enabled  to  enforce  good 
“  morals,  or  at  leall  to  prevent  the 
“  ill  ctFefls  of  bad  ones,  fo  there 
“  are  certain  rules  of  civility  uni- 
“  verfally  implied  and  received  to 
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enforce  good  manners  and  punilh 
bad  ones  ;  and,  indeed,  there 
“  feems  to  me  to  be  Icfs  differ- 
“  ence,  both  between  the  crimes 
and  the  punilhments,  than  at  iirll 
one  would  imagine.  The  immo- 
**  ral  man,  -who  invades  another 
“  man’s  property,  is  jullly  hanged 
"  for  it;  and  the  ill-bred  man,  who 
by  his  ill  manners  invades  and 
difturbs  the  quiet  and  comforts  of 
**  private  life,  is  by  common  con* 
fent  as  juiUy  banilhed  fociety. 
Mutual  complaifances,  attentions, 
“  and  facrificcs  of  little  convenien- 
“  cies,  are  as  natural  an  implied 
“  compadl  between  civilized  peo- 
“  pie,  as  protection  and  obedience 
are  between  kings  and  fubjeCts; 
“  whoever,  in  either  cafe,  violates 
''  that  compact,  juitly  forfeits  all 
"  advantages  arifuig  from  it.  For 
“  my  own  part,  I  really  think, 
that,  next  to  the  confcioufiiefs  of 
**  doing  a  good  ailion,  that  of  do- 
“  ing  a  civil  one  is  the  moll  plea- 
“  fing ;  and  the  epithet  which  I 
(hould  covet  Uie  molt,  next  to  that 
“  of  AriJHdes,  would  be  that  of 
“  well-bred  f.” 

Again,  in  the  clofe  of  the  fame 
letter,  “  Be  convinced,  that  good- 
breeding  is.  to  all  worldly  quali- 
“  fications,  what  charity  b  to  all 
“  Chriltian  virtues.” 

Can  any  preceptor  exhibit  found¬ 
er  fentimeiits  than  ihefe,  either  as 
to  exteriiu*  accomplilhment,  or  in¬ 
ternal  perfection  J” 


To  the  E  D  1  T  o  R  J. 

SIR, 

ITii  IN  K  it  fonie  reflection  on  the  knowledge  of  the  manners,  cultoms, 
Englifli  nation,  which  has  fo  lung  and  religion  of  the  people  inliabit- 
held  empire  in  India,  that  its  fub-  ing  that  country.  I  have  paid  fome 
]eCts  IhoulJ  have  given  themfelves  little  attention  to  them,  and  intend 
little  or  no  trouble  to  arrive  at  a  occafiunally  to  communicate  to^  the 

public, 


•  Chcfterfield's  Letters  to  hh  Son,  Letter  180. 
t  Ibid,  Letter  ib.i. 
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public,  through  the  channel  of  fome  fufe  a  fenfe  of  their  divine  great- 
peiiodical  work,  the  obfervations  1  nefs.  their  eyes  frequently  turned 
have  made :  at  prefent.  I  fhall  con-  to  their  bral's  bafuns,  that  were 
fine  myfelf  to  their  religion,  which  gradually  filling  with  a  copper  coin, 
is  certainly  the  fummit  of  idolatry  ;  called  cafh. 

yet,  at  the  fame  time,  1  allow  its  Belides  the  flrangc  figures  of  Pan¬ 
original  inllitutions  w'ere  excellent,  darans  that  are  common  in  other 
and  tended  to  the  promotion  of  hap-  places,  there  were  here  fome  who 
pinefs.  I  allow  that  their  private  luid  their  hair  iianging  down,  and 
regulations,  and  that  extenfion  of  twilled  about  their  feet;  others  lay  in 
humanity  fubfiflii^  in  every  call ;  the  middle  of  the  road  covered  with 
that  paternal  af^t^ion  and  filial  earth,  like  dead  bodies  that  were 
piety,  which  ever  reigns  amongft  jull  about  to  be  burnt,  their  moutlis 
them,  would  throw  a  Iplendid  ho-  left  open,  they  called  out  from 
nour  upon  the  moll  enlightened  peo-  tlieir  biers  for  alms  of  thofe  who 
pic,  and,  perhaps,  even  add  a  ray  llcxtd  by  them.  Some  were  cover- 
of  lullre  to  the  fyllem  of  Chriftia-  ed  over  with  earth  in  large  heaps, 
nity.  Having  thus  premifed,  I  (hall  fo  that  it  was  inconceivable  how 
follow  the  object  of  my  purfuit,  I  they  refpired  ;  but  that  the  fpedta- 
raean  an  elucidation  of  my  pofition  tors  might  not  take  fuch  fpots  for 
refpecting  the  idolatry  of  the  Ma  mere  htajw  of  earth,  the  ends  of 
labar  religion.  their  hands  and  feet  were  expofed. 

In  the  year  1 775,  curiofity  led  Many  lay  Itretched  out  upon  beds 
me  to  be  prefent  at  a  feillval,  an-  of  (harp  thorns  ;  fome  danced  round 
nually  celebrated  at  a  mountain  a-  batons  with  bundles  of  lighted 
bout  feventy  miles  from  the  ruins  torches  under  their  left  arm,  fo  that 
of  Fort  St  David’s,  called  Teruna-  the  fire  role  into  their  faces  ;  in 
or  the  Holy  Mountain.  The  their  left  hand  they  held  a  veflel  of 
fcall  begins  on  the  day  of  the  full  oil,  with  which  they  fed  the  flame, 
moon,  in  the  month  of  November,  and  which  they  managed  fo  dex- 
and  tlie  multitude  of  people  wlio  teroully,  as  to  prevent  it  from  do- 
flock  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  ing  them  any  injury.  Many  were 
country  is  incredible.  They  com-  liifpended  by  ropes,  faflened  be- 
menced  with  a  proceflion  round  the  tween  two  trees,  with  a  fire  under 
mountain,  through  an  avenue  that  them,  and  fome  flood  upon  tlteir 
feems  to  have  been  formed  for  the  heads  without  moving.  At  one  cf 
purpofe,  in  which  are  inter fjjcrfed,  the  little  pagodas  hung  above  a  do- 
at  equal  diflances.  tsventy-four  ("mail  zen  cradles  filled  with  men,  and 
temples,  and  in  the  front  of  each  is  which  exhibited  a  curious  ipet^acle. 
a  refervoir  of  fine  water.  On  ei-  On  the  trees  were  fixed  indecent 
ther  fide  of  the  road  I  obferved  a  figures,  and  which  were  touched  by 
line  cf  religious  of  all  denomina-  barren  women  for  the  pnrpol'e  of 
tions,  in  various  attitudes,  and  in  promoting  fecundity.  While  the 
various  habits,  holding  out  bral's  people  were  going  round  the  hill 
batons  to  thole  who  palled  by,  and  th^  bowed  to  the  pagodas  as  they 
continually  calling  out,  Give  alms,  paned  them,  and  fprinkled  a  hand- 
and  receive  Heaven  others  fat  at  ful  of  water  upon  themfelves  from 
the  fhrincs  of  deities,  proclaiming  the  tanks : — they  allb  bowed  feve- 
their  fevcral  attributes  and  aftions,  ral  times  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  recommending  them  as  defer-  which  they  think  has  five  faces,  all¬ 
ying  the  pureft  worfliip.  Whilft  fwering  to  the  five  fenles  or  powers 
they  were  thus  endeavouring  to  dif-  of  the  God  of  the  mountain.  They 

li  h  2  paid 
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paid  partioilar  attention  to  a  mo-  fi^ht  of  which,  and  the  multitude 
nnment  in  the  form  of  a  Itone  pil-  ol  fmall  lamps  which  the  devotees 
lar  erefted  on  one  (ide  of  it  which  on  the  hill  put  forth  at  their  caves, 
they  called  the  needle,  and  upon  at  the  fame  moment  of  time,  all  the 
which  they  faid  the  ^oddefs  Una-  people  below  lifted  up  their  hands 
maeie  flood  and  a, 'pealed  the  wrath  \x\'/oVmg  Arunafala,  the  god  they 
of  her  huiband  Arunafala  If^urtns.  adore.  The  extended  arms  of  fuch 
One  figure  in  particirtar,  from  its  a  holt  of  people  at  the  inflant  the 
hngulanty,  was  well  worthy  of  no-  flame  appeared,  at  which  they  feem- 
tice,  and,  for  fome  time  drew  the  ed  much  affected,  was  a  very  aw- 
whole  of  my  attention.  It  w.as  a  ful  light. 

Senacee,  or  Devotee,  whofe  arms  Surrounded  by  folemn  objedls, 
were  held  over  his  head  to  their  the  mi.nd  readily  receives  the  im- 
utmoft  extent,  with  the  hands  clofe  preflions  they  are  capable  of  giving; 
clafped,  and  the  palms  inclining  up-  throws  off  every  confined  idea ;  and, 
wards ;  the  joints  of  his  arms  had  charmed  with  the  pleafing  melan- 
entirely  loft  their  flexibility,  and  choly  with  which  it  is  enveloped, 
the  mufcular  part  of  his  frame  had  enjoys  a  harmony  of  fentiments  tliat 
acquired  a  hardnefs  almoft  equal  to  breathe  benevolence  and  liberality, 
bone — his  nails  had  penetrated  thro’  Such  was  my  lituation  ;  ftich  were 
the  backs  of  his  hands,  traverfing  the  fenfaiions  1  experienced  when 
each  other  on  the  palms,  refembling  the  lamp  in  a  manner  bnrft  forth 
the  claws  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  the  as  by  a  fnpernatural  impulfe,  aijd 
diftortion  w’as  fo  great  that  they  ap-  threw  a  blaze  over  the  multitude, 
peared  as  if  not  belonging  to  him.  whofe  eyes  appeared  devoutly  fixed 
He  came  from  the  Maratta  do-  on  tlie  facred  fire ;  whilft  their  gef« 
mifiionsj’  and  w'as  upwards  of  forty  tures  and  ejaculations  ftrongly  indi¬ 
years  of  age,  twenty  of  which  he  cated  the  emotions  of  their' breafts, 
had  pafled  in  the  ftate'as  juft  de-  replete  with  religion  and  piety,  ge- 
feribed.  He  did  not  fpeak  the  Ian-  ncrofity  and  gratitude.  Bui  I  was 
guage  of  this  country,  but  through  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  this 
tlie  interpretation  of  his  followers,  agreeable  ftate  ;  thofie  who  had  in 
who  were  Pandarans  — He  faid  his  fome  degree  placed  me  in  it,  foon 
arms  had  been  fixed  in  the  manner  robbed  me  of  its  enjoy tneirt :  quitting 
I  faw  them,  when  in  the  ail  of  a-  their  devotions  with  a  mechanic^ 
deration,  and  that  he  had  remained  kind  of  indifference,  they  returned 
fo  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Pro-  to  thofe  trifling  aihufements  that 
vidcnce.  He  travelled  through  the  form  the  greater  part  of  all  their  fe- 
country  on  horfcback  ;  his  horfes  ftivals,  and  which  they  pnrfue  with 
were  led  by  one  of  his  train,  amongft  as  much  extravagant  ardour  as  a 
which  he  had  feveral  anticipating  boy  would  a  new  play-thing;  and 
ids  wants ;  and  he  drew  ample  do-  fcarce  any  one  beftowed  a  fccond 
rations  from  the  inhabirants  of  eve-  look  on  the  object,  that  only  a  few 
ry  place  thfough  which  he  pafled.  minutes  before  feemed  to  have  rai- 
Such  cft'efls  do  uncommon  tho*  un-  fed  them  to  the  height  of  enthu- 
worthyolqe^Is  produce  On  mindsfub-  fiafm. 

jcift  to  the  influence  of  ftiperiHtion.  The  lamp  juft  mentioned  is  kept 
In  the  evening  a  fignal  gun  was  coiiftantly  burning  about  ihirty-lix 
fired  in  the  great  pagoda  of  the  hours  ;  and  the  people  employed  in 
town  of  Twiuiizalij ,  and  immedi-  this  office  are  thofe  particular  fifh- 
attly  the  famous  lamp  on  the  top  ermcn  w'lio  fi'h  only  in  rivers  and 
of  the  hill  was  in  a  blaze,  at  the  canals,  knoxvn  by  the  appellatioh 
‘  '  Sentiaravirf 
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Semharaver,  becaufc  the  Malabar 
poets,  who  are  the  creators  ot  their 
inythology,  tcign,  that  the  wife  of 
Arunafala  Ifpurin  w’as  defcendcd 
from  that  race.  The  lamp  is  pre¬ 
pared,  it  is  reported,  by  placing  to¬ 
gether  about  feventy  pieces  of  cloth, 
eacli  piece  confifting  of  thirty  yards, 
in  an  iron  cauldron,  which  is  filled 
with  oil  and  ^ee  ;  but  formerly, 
when  the  jteo^e  were  richer,  and 
contributions  to  thele  articles  more 
extenfivc,  they  prepared  it  in  a 
large  chalm  form^  in  the  rock  by 
nature  :  at  prclent  the  expcnce  at¬ 
tending  this  ceremony  is  partly  fur- 
nilhed  from  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  and  partly  from  the  volun¬ 
tary  donations  of  thofe  who  come 
to  pay  their  vows. 

Tlie  oiigin  of  this  anniverfary 
feaft  is  varioufly  related.  One  (lo¬ 
ry  is,  that  whilll  Arunafala  Ifpurin 
was  one  day  engaged  in  play,  his 
wife  Uiiamaeie,  whom  he  had  fe- 
duced  from  the  filhermen,  came  be¬ 
hind  and  blind-folded  him.  imme¬ 
diately  tlie  lower  world  was  invol¬ 
ved  in  darknefs,  and  the  terreftrial 
gods  appeared  before  him  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  want  of  light ;  when, 
turning  to  his  wife,  he  reproached 
and  accufed  her  with  having  been 
the  canie  of  fuch  complaints,  telling 
her  that  her  crime  cr^d  not  be  cx- 
]>iated  nnlefs  llie  went  down  to 
the  lower  world,  and  there  did 
penance  for  it.  ^he  went  down 
accordingly,  but  chofe  fuch  a  place 
for  her  rclidcnce  as  proved  a  tnare 
for  her  beauty,  and  for  a  while 
frullrated  Iier  purpofes :  at  length 
file  was  direfted  to  Ttruna-nallj, 
and  there  performed  the  ntceflary 
penance,  Handing  upon  the  ftone- 
pillar  before  alluded  to.  Her  crime 
tins  expiated,  Arunafala  was  recon¬ 
ciled  ; — appeared  to  her  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  hill  in  a  flame  of  fire,  and 
immediately  the  lower  world  wu 
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enlightened  again.  Bat  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  are  merely  out-lines  of  the 
fable,  which  is  filled  with  many 
and  long  poetical  deferiptions. 

Before  I  conclude,  1  mull  uke 
fome  little  notice  of  tlie  hermits, 
who  live  in  caves  on  tlie  fide  of  the 
hill,  and  wbofe  auftere  life,  and 
miraculoiu  method  of  fubfilling,  is 
talked  of  with  praife,  v'cncration, 
furprife,  and  alloniftiTr.ent  by  the 
natives,  who  tell  you  they  are  con¬ 
tent  with  what  they  get  immedi¬ 
ately  round  the  mouths  of  their  ha¬ 
bitations.  1  law  many  of  thefe 
people,  and  vifited  two  cf  them  ia 
particular,  who  eileemed  tbemfelves 
lb  very  facred,  that  at  firll  they 
refufed  me  admittance  into  their, 
caves  }  but  at  length,  on  taking  off 
my  Ihoes,  they  confented,  and  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  make  fuch  invcHiga- 
tion  as  my  fancy  di<Slated,  They 
were  fond  of  fpeaking  enigmatical¬ 
ly,  that  they  had  refided  on  the  hill 
from  its  earliell  creation,  and  thus 
explain  themfelves  ;  that  they  were 
bom  there,  and  that  their  furefiithsrs 
had  ever  lived  there.  They  have 
no  cooking  utenfils  in  their  caves, 
but  a  little  below  them  is  a  fpacious 
Hone  choultry,  a-  fine  canal,  and  a 
large  banyan  tree,  where  they  have 
all  thofe  convcniencies  and  neceila- 
ries  that  cannot  be  admitted  into 
their  caves.  1  Oiould  have  obler- 
ved,  that,  on  lighting  the  lamp,  if 
it  blazes  out  with  prodigious  force, 
it  is  the  omen  of  a  good  harveH, 
but  the  reverie  if  it  burns  faintly. 

I  have  thus  far  intruded.  Sir,  on 
an  interelling  fubjei^,  which  1 
ibauld  be ,  glad  to  fee  handled  by  o- 
tliers  who  poflefs  greater  abilities. 
My  wilh  it  to  entertain  the  public. 
1  have  endeavoured  to  do  fb  by  this 
liAiple  narration  of  fads,  and  if  I 
am  fortunate  enough  to  fucceed,  al¬ 
though  only  for  a  moment,  I  fliall 
be  highly  gratified.  G- 


Attf-jter  to  the  Remarks 

To  the  Publiflier  »f  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


S  I  R, 

L  CORRESFONDENT,  in  JOUF  lad 
V.'  Magazine  for  September,  un- 
liertakes  a  confutation  of  Mr  Whit¬ 
aker’s  alledgcd  dcte(dion  of  a  for¬ 
gery  in  the  commijjiou  from  Mary 
t^icen  of  Scots  and  her  hufband 
Francis  A,  D.  1560,  and  in  the  con- 
ccjfions  granted  by  their  deputies  to 
their  Scottifh  fubje*^^.  Tne  re¬ 
marks  of  your  Correfpondent,  1  (hall 
here  beg  leave  (hortly  to  confider. 

The  originals  of  both  thefe  wri¬ 
tings  were  in  the  French  language. 
The  commiflion  bears  to  be  ligned 
by  the  ^een  and  her  huiband  at 
Remorentin,  June  2.  1560,  in  the 
fixtcenth  year  of  her  reign  ;  and 
the  concelTions,  by  the  Deputies  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  of  July  in 
the  fame  year.  It  might  luve  been 
expcdletl  that  the  originals  of  papers 
fo  important  to  the  reformers  would 
have  been  carefully  preferved  in  the 
public  archives.  There,  however, 
they  are  not  to  be  found.  Ander- 
ibn,  in  the  general -preface  to  his 
Collections,  lays,  he  found  in  the 
Cotton  Library’  a  co^y  of  thofe  two 
papers,  attefted  to  be  a  **  true  co¬ 
py  of  the  original,”  by  Murray, 
(then  Prior  of  St  Andrews),  by 
Ruthven,  and  by  Maitland,  and 
marked  by  the  hand  of  Secretary 
Cecil.  This  paper,  fays  Anderfon, 
is  more  jull  and  fatisjadory  than 
any  tra/sjhtion  or  account  we  have 
of  it  from  hiftorians. 

Mr  Whitaker  is  of  opinion,  that 
tills  att.jied  copy  is  a  forgery.  And 
his  reafons  arc  thtfe  :  It  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  more  full  and  ample 
in  the  conteflions  to  the  rebels  than 
any  tranjlation  or  account  given  of 
it  by  hiltorians :  Its  authenticity 
reds  upon  the  foie  tellimony  of  the 
chief  of  thofe  rebels  themlclves, 
^Inrray,  Maitiand,  and  Ruthven  ; 
the  two  former  of  thefe,  conviCled 
of  repeated  forgeries  ;  the  latter, 
their  fworu  alftKiate  in  all  their 


fchemes  of  rebellion ;  And,  laftly, 
this  pretended  true  copy  betrays  it- 
felf  to  be  a  forgery,  by  a  grofs  er¬ 
ror  in  the  date  of  one  of  the  inftru- 
ments,  where  June  1 560  is  termed 
the  1 6th,  in  place  of  the  18th  year 
of  the  ijueen’s  reign  ;  a  midake 
which  could  not  polnbly  take  place 
at  the  time,  but  was  very  likely  to 
have  happened  in  the  fabrication  of 
a  deed  at  the  diltance  of  fome  years 
from  its  alledged  date. 

Thefe,  it  will  be  allowed,  are  at 
lead  plaujtble  grounds  for  the  opi¬ 
nion  entertained  by  Mr  Whitaker. 
Let  us  now  fee  how  your  Corre¬ 
fpondent  attempts  to  combat  them. 

He  f^ys,  in  the  fird  place,  “  That 
“  Mr  Whitaker  ought  to  have  add- 
"  ed  Cecil,  the  Englifh  Ambaifador, 
to  his  lid  of  harpies  ;  for  Cecil 
marked  the  copy  with  his  own 
“  hand.”  This  inference  is  not  a 
jud  one.  Had  Cecil  atteded  this 
to  be  a  true  copy,  along  with  Mur¬ 
ray,  Maitland,  and  Ruthven,  the 
fufpicion  mud  have  druck  equally 
againd  him  and  the  others.  But 
we  have  no  fignature  of  Cecil’s  up¬ 
on  this  paper.  All  that  Cecil  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  done,  (fee  Keith, 
p.  144.)  was  to  mark  the  paper  on 
the  back  as  follows:  -f*  5.  "Julii  1560. 
“  Articles  of  occordHtjler  regem  et 
reginam  trancte  et  Scotie  *ac  Nob. 
“  ir  populum  Scotie."  Cecil,  in 
fliort,  fays  no  more  than  that  this 
is  the  paper  M'hich  Murray,  Mait¬ 
land,  and  Ruthven,  affirm  to  be  a 
true  copy  of  the  original,  &c.  Thefe 
three,  therefore,  remain  folely  re- 
fponlible'  for  its  authenticity  :  and 
there  was  no  reafon  on  this  fcore 
for  Mr  Whitaker  adding  Cecil  to 
their  number. 

But  had  Cecil  himfelf  atteded  this 
paper,  that  circumdance  would  not, 
perhaps,  in  any  impartial  tribunal, 
have  added  much  to  its  authenti¬ 
city.  The  man  who  could  bafely 
traffic 
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traffic  for  the  li^e  of  an  unfortunate  convicted  of  other  forgeries,  which 
princefs,  then  a  prifoner  in  his  mif-  inferred  a  fulpicion  of  their  being 
trefs,  Elizabeth’s  liands ;  who  could  guilty  of  this  one,  there  is  no  good 
negotiate  with  her  rebel  fubjeAs  to  reafon  for  involving  Lord  Ruthven 
deliver  her  up  to  them,  on  the  ex-  in  tlie  fame  charge,  as  he  was  dead 
prefs  condition  of  her  being  put  to  before  thofe  later  forgeries.  It 
death,  (feeRober;fon,  V0I.I.  p.  510.)  would  certainly  be  very  hard  to 
may,  without  much  injury  to  his  accul'e  Lord  Ruthven  of  forgery, 
reputation,  be  fuppofed  not  inca-  merely  becauie  fome  of  his  friends 
pable  of  doing  a  trilling  1‘ervice  of  forged  for  him  after  he  was  dead, 
this  kind  in  I’upport  of  his  friends.  This  cannot  furely  be  Mr  Whit- 
But  to  take  the  matter  as  it  aker’s  meaning.  He  regards  Ru:h- 
Aands : — This  paper,  containing  ma-  ven  ^  the  afjociate  of  convifled  for- 
ny  conceffions  in  favour  of  the  rights  gers,  and  thence  prel'unies  him  guil- 
and  liberties  of  the  reformers,  was  ty.  He  tliinks  it  not  improbable  that 
of  fuch  high  importance,  that  it  Ruthven,  the  fidus  Achates  of  Mur- 
claimed  to  be  either  preferved  in  ray,  the  mod  furious  of  the  reform- 
the  public  records,  or,  at  lead,  de-  ers,  the  aftive  indrument  In  the 
pofited  with  the  chiefs  of  the  re*  murder  of  Rizzio,  and  the  mod  zca- 
formers,  with  Murray,  and  with  lous  and  ardent  partizan  in  every 
Maitland.  If  the  paper  had  been  confpiracy  and  rebellion  againd  his 
in  the  public  regider,  the  copy  de-  fovereign,  mud  have  been  abun- 
livered  to  Cecil  mud  have  been  dantly  ready  to  join  his  friends,  la 
atteded,  in  common  form,  by  the  any  deed  of  this  completion. 
public  officer  or  keeper  of  the  re-  With  regard  to  the  commiffion 
cords.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe,  granted  by  Mary  and  Francis  to  the 
The  original  then  mud  have  been  deputies,  although  the'  argument 
in  the  hands  of  the  reformers  them-  founded  by  Mr  Whitaker  on  the 
lelves ;  in  the  polfeffion  of  Murray  falfenefs  of  its  date  is  drong,  it 
and  Lethington.  Cecil,  at  that  time  would  not  of  itfelf  have  been  iuffi* 
in  Scotland,  thinks  the  paper  of  fuch  cient  to  fet  it  afide  as  a  forgery, 
confequence  as  to  defire  to  have  an  He,  therefore,  fuperadds  it  to  the 
exact  and  authenticated  copy.  To  preemptions  before  mentioned,  and 
have  procured  this  was  eafy.  He  draws  his  conclufion  from  the  whole 
had  only  to  fee  the  original,  to  put  together.  That  there  is  an  er- 
caufe  a  tranfer^  to  be  made  of  it,  ror  of  two  years  in  the  date  of  this 
to  collate  the  copy  himfelf  and  au-  commiffion  is  undeniable ;  and  your 
thenticate  it.  But  this,  though  on  Correfpondent  will  not  find  it  an 
the  fpot  at  the  time,  he  does  not  eafy  matter,  if  he  holds  this  to  be  the 
think  proper  to  do :  he  is  fatUfied  genuine  copy  of  an  original  deed, 
to  receive  from  Murray  and  Leth-  to  account  how  this  error  fhould 
ington  a  copy  collated  and  authen-  have  exilled  in  that  original.  Mary 
ticated  by  them ;  a  copy  which,  as  was  then  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
it  now  appears,  on  the  authority  of  her  age  and  reign,  and  not  in  the 
AnJerfon,  was  different  from  all  the  jixteenth  ;  a  faft  as  well  known  at 
other  copies  or  accounts  given  by  the  court, of  France  as  in  Scotland, 
hillorians,  and  was  much  more  full  The  Remarker  infinuates,  that  the 
and  fttisfadory  in  its  conceffions  to  figure  18  in  the  original  might  have 
the  rebels,  than  any  one  of  them.  eaiily  been  millaken  for  the  figure 
'I  he  Remarker  on  Mr  Whitaker  16.  But  he  does  not  confider,  thatj 
obferves,  that,  on  the  funpofition  in  original  deeds  of  this  important 
tlat  Murray  and  Morton  had  been  nature,  figures  are  out  of  the  quef- 

tion; 
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tion :  the  dates  are  inferred  at  full 
length,  L'  An  de  grace  mti  cinq  cens 
foixante,  et  de  ms  rtgnei  It  premier 
et  dix-huitieme and  no  clerk  could 
have  miliakeii  the  word  dix-huitieme 
for  feizicmt. 

But,  fays  your  Correfpendent,  to 
rejedl  a  writing  altogether,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  error  in  its  date,  would 
lead  to  dangerous  cunl'equences. 
**  Mr  Ruddiman,”  lays  he,  “  has 
lliewn,  in  his  preface  to  Dipiomata 
Scetiity  p.  40.  notcy  that  moll  of  the 
charters  granted  by  David  II.  are 
mifdated  as  to  the  year  of  that 
King’s  reign;”  lb  as  to  them  alfo, 
infers  the  hemarker  ironically,  in 
the  words  of  Mr  Whitaker,  “  the 
feal  of  forgery  comes  forward  with 
a  bold  and  llrong  reliel  to  the  eye, 
and  tbofe  charters  are  all  a  forjgery.” 

Mr  Ruddiman  has  laid  exprefsiy, 
not  that  mofl  of  the  charters  grant¬ 
ed  by  David  II  (as  the  Reraarker 
chufes  indefinitely  to  exprefs  it),  but 
that  all  the  public  acts,  from  the  i  tth 
year  of  that  reign  to  the  end  of  it, 
are  antedated  a  year  ;  which,  he 
obferves,  is  res  prorfus  admirabslisy 
et  ommem  Jidenty  nip  de  ea  certijp- 
mis  decumentis  cenparctyfupergrep'a. 
This,  Mr  Ruddiman  was  not  wrong¬ 
headed  enough  either  to  think  him- 
felf,  or  to.luppofe  any  body  elfe 
would  think  to  be  a  prefumption  of 
forgery  in  all  the  public  acts,  du¬ 
ring  a  period  of  39  years.  It  was 
a  regular  fyflcm  of  error,  which 
excludes  all  fufpicion  of  the  forgery 
of  particular  deeds ;  and  he  accounts 
for  this  ftngular  error  in  a  very  na¬ 
tural  manner :  David  II.  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  was  fent  to 
France  for  fafety,  during  the  dif- 
orders  of  Scotland.  He  did  not  re¬ 
turn  to  his  kingdom  till  the  ad  day 
of  June  I  ;42,  which  was  but  a  few 
days  before  the  end  of  the  13th 
year  of  his  reign.  The  firft  pub¬ 
lic  a£ls  which  were  Cgncd  after  his 


return,  being  dated  in  the  i^th 
year  of  h's  reign,  all  the  reft  of  the 
34^1$  and  deeds  that  were  executed 
for  a  twelvemonth  after,  were,  by 
a  ftrange  piece  of  inaccuracy,  dated 
likewile  in  the  13  th  year  :  and  the 
error  having  once  crept  in,  w’as  not 
re«ftified  to  the  end  of  h'.s  reign  ; 
either  from  a  continuance  of  the 
fame  inaccuracy,  or  from  an  tinwil- 
lingnefs  to  correCl  a  miftake,  which, 
if  known,  might  have  affected  the 
validity  or  authenticity  of  material 
deeds. 

Two  charters,  indeed,  (pretend¬ 
ed  to  be)  of  Das  id  II.  are,  by  Mr 
Ruddiman,  and  by  other  atitliors, 
clearly  convicted  of  being  forgeries, 
both  from  their  dates,  and  from  o- 
ther  circumltances  of  internal  evi¬ 
dence.  Thefe  are,  the  alledged 
deed,  dated  the  5th  year  of  Da¬ 
vid’s  reign,  acknowledging  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  Edward  I.  over  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  the 
pretended  inftrument  taken  before 
Henry  Percy  Lord  of  Alnwick,  and 
Rod.  NevilLord  of  Rabye,  contain¬ 
ing  David’s  oath  of  fealty  to  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  For  the  authenticity  of 
thefe  deeds,  I  prefume  the  writer 
of  the  Remarks  on  Mr  Whitaker 
will  not  venture  to  contend,  (other- 
wife  he  mull  be  an  unworthy  Scots¬ 
man  indeed  1)  when  they  are  gi¬ 
ven  up  as  forget^i^  by  the  jnoft 
creditable  of  the  EngUlh  writers, 
by  Rymer,  by  Tyrrell,  and  by  Ni;- 
cholfon. 

As  your  Correfpondent  promifes 
fome  further  remarks  on  Mr  Whit¬ 
aker’s  Vindication,  thefe  lliall  be 
attended  to.  Remarks  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  true,  touch  not  the  main 
argument.  But  herein,  perhaps, 
there  is  much  prudence.  Mean 
time,  let  him  be  cautious,  m  fragili 
quterens  ilUdsre  dentemy  ofendat  fo- 
lidt.  Yours,  &c. 


X.  Y. 
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To  the  Publilher  *.  | 

SIR,  ’ 

I  Send  you  a  (hort,  but  authentic,  fome  a<Slive  member  of  parliament,  j 

abllra  -I  of  the  very  excellent  to  induce  liim  to  take  a  leading  part 
new  Code  of  Criminal  Laws,  pub-  in  the  introduction  of  a  body  of  cri-  j 

lifted  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuf-  minal  laws,  more  humane  towards  ij 

cany, 'on  Nov.  30.  1736,  of  which  the  unhappy  objects  of  them,  and^  1 

a  very  inadequate,  and,  in  fome  re-  more  beneficial  to  the  community,  j 

fpeetc,  erroneous  account  has  been  than  that  which  at  prcl'ent  pre* 
given  in  the  new’s-papers,  with  the  vails.  Such  an  undertakiiig,  profe-  | 

addition  of  a  tale  of  capricious  cru-  cuted  with  vigour  and  perleverance, 
elty,  which,  I  am  well  informed,  would  entitle  the  promoter  of  it  to  ,  j 

is  abfolutely  falfe.  every  reward  which  a  grateful  peo- 

Froiii  the  following  outlines  of  pie  could  bellow,  and  would  im- 
f»  noble  a  fyltem  of  criminal  jurif-  mortalize  his  name  among  the  bell 
prudence,  (which  does  the  greateft  benefaClors  of  his  country, 
honour  both  to  the  head  and  heart  In  the  preamble  ot  the  ediCl  it  , 

of  the  princely  legiflator),  your  is  fet  forth.  That  the  legillator  does  i 

readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  not  publilli  it  without  due  experi- 
fome  idea  of  the  liber.il  and  humane  cnee  ;  but  that  having,  by  his  fo- 
fpirit  W'hich  pervades  the  whole,  vereign  authority,  mitigated  ail  pu- 
Of  the  fanguinary  nature  of  our  nifliments  for  the  20  years  he  has 
own  penal  laws,  complaints  are  dai-  reigned,  he  has  found  that  crimes, 
ly  made  W'ith  but  too  much  jullice  ;  inllead  of  increafing,  have  remark- 
while  the  frequency  of  capital  pu-  ably  diminifted  ;  the  lefs  very  rarc- 
niftments  in  this  country  proves  at  ly  happening,. the  greater  being  to- 
once  their  inefficacy  towards  the  tally  unheard  of.  It  proceeds  to  a* 
prevention  of  crimes,  and  the  con-  bolift  all  capital  punilhments  ;  brand- 
fequent  neceffity  of  a  material  re-  ing,  llrappado,  and  all  puniftments 
form  in  our  penal  laws.  This  I'ub-  that  mutilate ;  torture  ;  confifeation 
je6l  has  been  repeatedly  brought  for-  of  goods,  and  forfeiture  of  eftates  ; 
ward  in  parliament,  though  nothing  and,  finally,  treafops  of  every  kind, 
effe<5lnal  has  hitherto  rciiilted  from  equalling  them  to  crimes  agaixrft  in- 
,  their  deliberations  upon  it.  From  dividiials.  It  tlien  prcpprtk'na  rtie 
the  fmall  extent  of  the  Tufean  do-  following  punilhicents  to  Ifttihature 
minions,  the  :i;#Dre  of  the  govern-  of  the  crimes  ;  trilling  fines,  in  no 
ment,  and  other  local  circumHances  cafe  exceeding  300  crowns  ;  pri- 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppol'c  that  vatc  whipping ;  imprifonment,  ne- 
a  code,  compiled  for  their  imme-  ver  to  exceed  a  twelvemonth;  ba- 
diate  ui'e,  can  be  adopted  here,  in  niOiment  to  a  lels  or  greater  dill 
any  part,  w  ithout  much  alteration  tance ;  pillory  without  b^aniftment ; 
and  modification.  But  I  am  of  «)pi-  pillory  with  baniftment  ;  public 
nion,  that  many  ufeful^  hints  might  whipping ;  public  whipping  cn  an 
be  collcclcd  by  an  attentive  conli-  afs :  tor  the  women,  confinement 
derer  of  the  Tufean  code,  towards  in  the  houfe  of  correclion  from  one 
the  improvement  of  our  own.  It  year  upwards  ;  if  for  life;  the  fub- 
would,  therefore,  give  me  much  llitute  for  death,  the  criminal  to 
plealiire  to  hetr  that  this  foreign  have  a  dilFerent  drefs,  on  wl.ich  are 
fyflem  of  Icgillation  (of  which  there  to  be  fewed  the  words  ultimo  ftip. 
are  a  few  copies  in  England)  has  flizio:  for  the  men,  condemnation 
fufficiently  engaged  the  attention  of  to  the  public  work',  as  in  the  mines 
VoL.  VI.  34.  I  i  in 
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in  the  ifle  of  Elbo,  the  fcoop-boats 
of  Lcghoni,  i'c.  from  tliree  years 
upwards  :  if  for  life,  a  dift'crciit 
drefs  like  that  for  the  women,  and, 
befides  a  ring  to  the  leg,  a  double 
chain,  naked  feet,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  molt  fatiguing  kind. 
Befides,  the  trials  are  limplified  } 
the  prifoner  has  many  advantages 
he  had  not  before  ;  the  frequency 
of  oaths  is  diminilhed,  all  evidence 
being  to  be  given  without,  except 
on  tlie  prifoner’s  requiring  an  oath 
to  be  adminiltcred  to  any  fiifpeAed 
witnefs,  when  it  is  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  a  very  folemn  manner.  And 
even  the  few  fines  that  are  to  be 
levied  are  not  to  go  to  tlie  trea- 
fury,  but  to  make  a  fund  for  the 
indemnification  of  thole  who  liave 
fulFered  by  inlblvent  or  fugitive  cri¬ 
minals. 

Such  are  the  principal  heads  of 
this  excellent  edibl !  1  fubjoin  to  it 
a  tranflation  of  a  genuine  letter, 
written  by  the  fpecial  command  of 
the  Grand  Duke  himftlf,  in  anfwer 
to  an  addrefs  prefemed  to  him  on 
the  part  of  a  numerous  body  of  his 
I’ubjecls,  wherein  they  requefted  his 
permiflion  to  erebt  an  cquedrian 
Ihitiie  to  his  honour,  in  tcltimony 
of  their  grateful  Icnfe  of  his  new 
code  of  criminal  law ;  for  which 
purpofe  12,000  crowns  were  lub- 
I'cribed  in  three  days. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  G'-and 
Duke  has  I'een  the  addrefs,  fub- 
Icribed  by  feveral  perfons,  wherein 
they  requed  his  permiflion  to  eret^  a 
datue  of  bronze  ;  and  he  has  alfo 
been  informed  of  the  cagernefs  with 
which  this  work  is  delired,  and  v/ith 
which,  without  any  preconcerted 
plan,  and  without  any  fpecial  pro¬ 
moter,  they  are  unanimoufly  form¬ 
ing  a  fund  to  tffcA  it.  His  Royal 
Highnefs,  who  confiders  the  love 
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and  gratitude  of  his  fubjetfts  as  the 
mod  flattering  reward  of  his  Cen¬ 
dant  attention  to  the  public  good, 
has  received,  witn  the  moll  heart¬ 
felt  delight,  this  new  and  unequi¬ 
vocal  proof  of  their  afieclion ;  which, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  ofit-red,  docs  equal  honour  to 
the  character  of  the  nation,  and  to 
their  fovereign.  He  does  not  object 
entirely  to  fome  public  token,  wliich 
may  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
paternal  folicitude  for  the  happinefs 
of  his  people,  and  of  the  grateful 
and  fincere  alfeclion  borne  to  him 
by  his  ))CopIc  in  return  ;  but  he 
thinks  that  a  plain  infeription  on  a 
marble  tablet,  aiiixed  to  fome  pub¬ 
lic  building,  will  fulfice  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe.  If,  however,  the  fubferibers 
are  defn  ons  of  employing,  in  an  un¬ 
dertaking  of  a  public  nature,  the  dim 
they  have  offered  for  the  llatuc,  cf 
which  he  totally  dilapproves,  it  will 
be  much  more  agreeable  to  him, 
that,  to  a  work  of  odentation  and 
luxury,  they  prefer  fome  work  of 
public  ufe :  and,  towards  an  under¬ 
taking  of  this  fort,  his  Royal  High¬ 
nefs  detircs  to  be  conddered  as  a 
diblcriber  of  whatever  dim  may  be 
wanting  to  complete  it.” 

Among  many  propofed  inferip- 
tions,  the  following  is  the  heft  : 

“  Petro  Leopoldo,  P.  F.  A. 
Quod  omni  in  reos,  vel  difpeclos, 
fsviendi  atrocitate  remota,  novam 
tie — criininibus  tutilfimam  legem  c- 
didcrit :  quccllionis  fsepe  inutiles  crii- 
ciatus,  ct  femper  injnllos,  adverfas 
infoiitibus  tantum  bonorum  public.i- 
ticncs,  et  capitaleni  poenani  nemini 
unquani  debitain  divina  fanflionc  a- 
brogaverit :  jierduellionis  crimina- 
tioncm  (maxime  dii  et  fubdltorum 
laus)  fublatam  voluerit:  prir.cipi  op- 
timo,  patri  indulgenlilfimo  gratula- 
tur  Hetruria.” 


A  Diftr- 
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A  Di^.rtution  on  the  Origin  anl  Frogreft  of  the  Scythians,  or  Goths  ;  be¬ 
ing  an  IntroduRion  to  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Hijlorj  of  Europe.  By 
Jbho  Pinkerton.  London.  1787. 

TH I  S  Work  is  full  of  refearch,  the  Euxine,  the  Scythians,  Getac,  or 
and  full  of  genius.  It  is  to  be  Goths,  gradually  extended  over  moft 
lamented,  that,  in  fome  places,  it  is  of  Europe;  and  that  the  Greeks  and 
Jikewile  full  of  fpleen.  Romans  were  Goths  or  Scythians. 

Mr  Pinkerton  was  led  to  the  llu-  That  the  Germans  are  neither  of 
dy  of  this  fubjeift,  by  being  enga-  Sarmatic  nor  of  Celtic  origin,  but 
ged  in  a  moll  lal'orious  refearch  in-  of  Scythic,  or  Gothic, 
to  the  Hiltory  of  Scotland  prcced-  That  this  is  proved  from  the  i- 
ing  the  year  1056.  In  this  relearch  denrity  of  language, 
he  found  it  ellablilhed,  by  incontro-  That  it  is  proved  from  the  teftl- 
vertible  authorities,  that  tiie  Caie-  monies  of  ancient  authors. 
dnnii,  or  P:(ii,  came  to  this  country  That  it  is  proved  from  fimilar 
from  German  Scythia,  or  Scandina-  manners. 

via.  He  found  alfo,  from  the  uni-  Tliat  through  Germany  the  Scy- 
ted  teftimony  of  the  ancient  Greek  thian',  or  Goths,  jieople J  Gaul ;  of 
and  Latin  authors,  that  the  Scythi-  winch  only  a  third  part,  and  that 
ans  had  proceeded  from  Little,  or  the  leall  powerful,  was  left  to  the 
Ancient  Scythia  on  the  Euxine.  He  Celts  in  the  days  of  Cxl’ar :  and  that 
was,  therefore,  eager  to  inquire  the  Belga*,  or  German  Gauls,  peo- 
how  the  Scythians  came  to  give  pled  Britain, and  from  thence  Ireland, 
their  'name  even  to  the  moll  north-  That  Scandinavia  was  peopled  by 
ern  parts  of  Germany,  from  the  German  Scythians ;  and  that  the 
eat  liefl  days  of  Grecian  literature,  Eeukini  and  Sitones,  two  divifions 
down  to  a  very  late  period ;  and  of  the  Ballernae,  were  the  Scythic 
how,  in  the  darknefs  of  the  middle  or  Gothic  tribes  which  peopled  it. 
ages,  Scandinavia  came  to  be  re-  That  the  Peukini  were  the  very 
garded  as  the  true  Scythia,  or  Scy-  firll  Bafternx  who  palled  over  to 
thia  Antiqua.  Sc.indinavia ;  and  that  they  procecd- 

The  rcfult  of  his  Inquiry  is —  ed  north-weft  till  they  emerged  un- 
That  the  Scj'thians,  Gctae,  and  der  the  name  of  Z’/f//,  the  or 

Goths,  are  all  one  people.  Pethtar,  or  Pihtar,  of  the  Saxon 

Tiiat  the  Scythians,  or  Goths,  chronicle  ;  Fehiti  of  Witichind,  and 
prtKeeded  from  Alia  into  Europe,  Pehts  of  ancient  Scottilh  poets,  and 
not  from  Scandinavia  into  Aiia.  modern  natives  of  Scotland,  and  the 
The  firft  Scythian  empire  is  placed  North  of  England, 
by  Mr  Pinkerton  in  prefent  Perfia.  And  thus  all  Europe,  with  the 
That  from  prefent  Perlia,  as  the  exception  of  Rulha,  Poland,  and 
punfiutn  faiiens  of  their  progrefs,  Hungary,  (peopled  by  S;irmatx  and 
having  crofled  the  river  Araxes,  Hum),  is  held  at  this  day  by  the 
and  the  Caucafian  mountains,  upon  progeny  of  the  Goths, 
the  invafion  of  Ninus,  about  2,200  With  regard  to  the  Celts,  Mr 
y'cars  before  our  a:ra,  they  liettled  Pinkerton  endeavours  to  prove  them 
upon  the  Eaft,  North,  and  Weft,  of  the  firft  lavages  of  Europe,  whom 
the  Euxine,  in  the  trac^  deferibed  the  Scythic  fettlers  conftantly  drove 
MS  Ancient  Scythia  by  Herodotus,  wtllvvards  before  them,  and  who 
and  many  others,  and  which  is  now  at  lall  found  a  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tlie  Crimea.  tains  of  Wales,  and  the  highlands 

Tiiat,  from  their  fcttlements  on  of  Scotland. 

1  i  %  Such 
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Such  is  the  general  fyftem  of  Mr 
Pinkerton.  Its  particular  parts  are 
I'upported,  each  of  them,  on  fo  fo- 
lid  a  foundation  of  learning,  exten- 
five  inquiry,  and  found  argument ; 
they  fo  coalefce  one  with  another, 
and  are  llrengthcncd  by  tlie  mutual 
union,  that  the  prefent  publication, 
while  it  compels  our  ^I’cnt,  fur- 
nilhes  us  alfo  with  views  of  the  an¬ 
cient  hiftory  of  Europe,  molt  in- 
Itrudlive  and  mofl  pleafing ;  in- 
ftructive  from  their  nature,  and 
pleating  frorrj  their  certainty.  It  is 
the  molt  folid  piece  of  antiquarian 
refearch  which  the  literary  world 
has,  perhaps,  yet  feen. 

The  labour  of  Mr  Pinkerton  feems 
to  have  been  exceffive.  Tiie  ptru- 
lal  of  the  ancient  authors  alone  con- 
fumed  more  than  a  year,  though  he 
allotted  eight  hours  a-day  for  this 
purpofe.  A  lilt  of  the  authors,  and 
of  the  editions  ufed  by  him,  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  work. 

Mr  Pinkerton  proceeds  upon  the 
following  maxim,  that  “  ancient 
“  authorities  are  faifls  in  hiftory 
fo  tiiat  “  antiquarian  refcarches, 
“  when  complete,  are  inf.tllible  ; 

for  no  new  faifts  can  occur  in 

antiquity.”  He,  therefore,  laughs 
at  thole,  and  he  laughs  jullly,  who 
talk  of  opinion  u)X)n  fuch  liibjedts  ; 
becaufc  it  is  equally  ubfurd  to  ol'ine 
that  a  Scythian  is  a  Celt,  as  that 
fuow  is  black.  Faffs  as  fuch,  are 
not  matter  of  opinion. 

Ardency  of  exprellion  is  the  in- 
feparable  attendant  of  the  difeovery 
of  truth  ;  efpecially  of  truth  long 
difptited,  or  which  has  been  long 
hid  in  obfcitrit)-.  But  Mr  Pinker¬ 
ton  lus  too  much  of  it. 


He  never  mentions  the  Celts  but 
with  the  utmoft  wrath  and  indigna¬ 
tion.  It  muft  be  granted  to  Mr 
Pinkerton,  that  Celtic  nonfenle  is  of 
all  nonlenfe  the  moll  abominable. 
Yet  this  is  no  impeachment  of  Cel¬ 
tic  reafon. 

In  his  -preface,  he  breaks  out  in¬ 
to  a  moft  rapturous  panegyric  upon 
the  wildom,  the  humanity,  the  ju- 
ftice,  of  the  Goths,  and  upbraid* 
us  for  ufmg  the  name  Ct,th  as  a 
mark  of  deteftatiou.  And  his  pane- 
gyiic  is  well-founded;  his  cenfure 
juft.  But  why  make  the  Goths, 
who  over-ran  the  Roman  empire, 
txclufively  our  fathers,  when  the 
praile  of  thefc  very  Goths,  accord¬ 
ing  to  himfelf,  is,  that  their  cle¬ 
mency  fpared  the  Romans  them- 
fclves  a  Gothic  people  ?  On  the  head 
of  paternity,  our  reverence  to  both 
people  fliould  be  equal ;  for  if  the 
Romans  w'ere  fpared,  they  are  e- 
qually  our  fathers. 

Some  parts  of  Mr  Pinkerton’s 
Trcatife  are  likewife  too  keenly 
prefl'ed,  in  comparifon  of  their  re¬ 
lative  difficulty  or  importance.  Jor- 
nai/.es  had  fooliflily  faid,  that  the 
Goths  proceeded  originally  from 
Scandinavia,  and  fome  modem  wri¬ 
ters  had  fooliflily  believed  him. 
But  there  was  no  need  of  Mr  Pink¬ 
erton  employing  fo  much  wifdom  in 
refuting  his  folly. 

To  give  an  extraft  frem  this 
learned  work,  where  every  parti¬ 
cular  is  fo  tlofely  conneded  with 
another,  would  only  disfigure  the 
arguments  without  inftru«itijig  the 
reader. 


-  I  ,1  ■ - 

Prefent  Situathn  of  the  City  of  Jcrufidem  *. 

TW'O  days  journey  to  the  South  courfe  of  the  mountains,  which,  at 
of  Nabious,  tl'.e  capital  of  every  ilep,  become  more  barren 
the  ancient  Sawaria,  following  the  aud  rocky,  w’e  arrive  at  a  town 

w  hick 
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which  prefents  a  ftriking  example  ferving,  the  reputation  of  the  vileft 
of  the  viciifitude  of  human  affairs,  people  in  Syria,  without  excepting 
When  we  behold  its  walls  IcTtllcd,  thole  even  of  Danialcus.  Their 
its  ditches  filled  up,  and  all  its  number  is  fupiwfed  to  amount  to 
buildings  embarraffed  with  ruins,  twelve  or  fourteen  thoufaitd. 
we  fcarcely  can  believe  we  view  Jerufalem  has  from  time  to  time 
that  celebrated  metropolis,  which  had  governors  of  its  own,  with  the 
formerly  withftood  the  efforts  of  title  of  Pachas ;  but  it  is  in  general, 
the  moll  powerful  empires,  and,  as  at  this  day,  a  dependency  of  Da- 
for  a  time,  refilled  the  arms  of  malcus,  from  which  it  receives  a 
Rome  herfelf ;  though,  by  a  whim-  Motfaltajn,  or  deputy  governor, 
fical  change  of  fortune,  its  ruins  This  Motfallam  farms  it,  and  'rc- 
now  receive  her  homage  and  re-  ceives  the  revenues  ari’ing  from 
verence  ;  in  a  word,  we  with  dif-  the  miri,  the  culloms,  and  elpccial- 
ficulty  recognize  J:rufjUm.  Still  ly  from  the  follies  of  the  CJiriltiaa 
more  are  we  allonifncd  at  its  an-  inhabitants.  To  conceive  the  na- 
cient  greatnels,  when  we  conlider  -ture  ol  this  lall  article,  it  mull  be 
its  litnation,  amid  a  rugged  foil,  underilood,  that  the  different  com- 
deftitute  of  water,  and  lurroundtd  niunions  of  I’ci  iliumic  and  catliolic 
by  dry  channels  of  torrents,  and  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  Abyf- 
Itcep  lieights.  Remote  from  every  linians,  and  Franks,  mutually  envy- 
great  road,  it  feems  neither  to  have  ing  each  other  the  polfelfion  of  the 
been  calculated  for  a  confiderable  holy  places,  arc  continually  endea- 
mart  of  commerce,  nor  the  centre  vouring>  to  outbid  one  another  in 
of  a  great  coni'umption.  It  over-  the  ])rice  they  offer  for  them  to  the 
came,  however,  every  obllacle,  and  Turkiih  governors.  They  are  con- 
may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  what  llantly  aiming  to  obtain  Ibme  pri— 
popular  opinions  may  tffecf  in  the  vilege  for  themfelves  or  to  take 
hands  of  an  able  Legiilature,  or  it  from  their  rivals  :  and  each  let‘l 
when  favoured  by  happy  circura-  is  perpetually  informing  againll  the 
Ilances.  The  fame  opinions  ftill  other  for  irregularities.  Has  a 
prelers’e  to  this  city  its  feeble  ex-  church  been  clandellinely  repaired, 
illcnce.  The  renown  of  its  mi-  or  a  procelfion  extended  beyond 
racles  perpetuated  in  the  Eail,  in-  the  nliial  limits  ;  has  a  pilgrim  en- 
vites  and  retains  a  certain  number  tered  by  a  dill’crent  gate  from  tliac 
of  inhabitants  within  its  walls.  Ma-  cullnniary  ;  all  tbefe  are  lubjcili  of 
hometans,  Chriilians,  Jews,  without  accuiation  to  the  government,  w  liich 
ditlin^ftion  of  feels,  all  make  it  a  never  fails  to  profit  by  them,  by 
point  of  honour  to  fee,  or  tfi  have  tines  and  extortions.  Hence  thofe 
fccn,what  they  denominate  the  hatreds,  and  that  eternal  j.angUng, 

and /?o^- city  *.  To  judge  from  the  which  prev'uil  between  the  d;ffcr- 
rcfpetil  the  inhabitants  proftl's  for  ent  convents,  and  the  adherents  of 
the  facred  places  it  contains,  we  each  communion.  Tlte  Turks,  to 
Ihunld  be  ready  to  imagine  there  is  t/hom  every  dilpute  produces  mo- 
not  in  the  world  a  more  devout  ney,  are.  as  we  may  imagine,  far 
people  ;  but  this  kis  not  prevented  from  w  ilhing  to  put  an  end  to  tlicm. 
them  iiom  acquiring,  and  well  de-  They  all,  in  whatever  llation,  de¬ 
rive 

•  The  Orientals  never  call  Jerufalem  by  any  other  name  than  El-K»iis,  the 
H.7y.  Sometimes  ad<lina  the  epithet  Ei  S^’erff^  the  V«/'/r.  This  word  EhK)df 
feems  to  me  t'.ie  ctymo'.'j’y  oi  all  the  Cajius  of  antiquity,  which,  like  jerufa- 
Icin,  were  high  and  had  Temple:,  or  Hs^-^Lca  erected  oa  them. 
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rive  fome  advantage  from  thefe 
quarrels  :  fome  fell  their  prote<ition, 
others  their  interelt.  Hence  a  fpi- 
rit  of  intrigue  and  cabal,  which  has 
difiufed  venality  thro’  every  clafs  ; 
and  hence  pcrquifites  for  the  Mot- 
fallam,  which  annually  amount  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thoui'and 
pialters.  Kvery  pilgrim  pays  him 
an  entrance  lee  of  ten  piafters,  and 
another  for  an  efcort  for  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Jordan,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  the  fines  impofed  in  confeqtience 
of  the  impi  udencies  committed  by 
theie  Itrangcrs  during  their  ftay. 
Each  convent  pays  him  fo  much 
for  the  privilege  of  procelfions,  and 
fo  much  for  all  repairs  they  under- 
lake,  belides  prefents  on  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  a  new  fuperior,  or  a  netv 
Motfallatn  ;  not  to  ijieak  of  private 
gratifications  to  obtain  fecret  trifles 
they  folicit ;  all  which  is  carried  to 
a  great  length  among  the  Turks, 
W'ho  are  as  well  verled  in  the  art 
of  fqueezing  money  -  as  the  moft 
tbie  law  prafiitioners  in  Europe. 
Befidcs  all  this,  the  Moifallam  col- 
ItiSls  duties  on  the  exportation  of 
certain  fingular  commodities  from 
Jerufitlem,  I  mean  beads,  relics, 
futiduaries,  crclps,  paJJios:s,  etgnus- 
dei’s,  fcapsilartes,  b".  of  which  near 
three  liundred  ihefis  are  lent  off 
annually.  The  fabrication  of  thefe 
iitenlils  of  piety  procures  fub'i  Hence 
for  the  grtatcfl  part  of  the  Chri- 
Itian  and  Mahometan  families  of 
Jertifalem  and  its  neighbohrhood ; 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  carving,  and  turning 
wiHtd  and  coral,  and  in  embroider¬ 
ing  in  lilk,  with  pearls,  and  gold 
and  111  ver  thread.  The  convent  of  the 
Holy-land  alone,  lays  out  annually 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  thoufand  pi- 
allers  in  thefe  wares;  and  thoi'e  of 
the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Copts, 
taken  together,  ]>ay  a  fliU  larger 
Him.  This  lin  t  of  commerce  is  the 
more  advantageous  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  as  their  goods  coll  them  little 


befida  their  labour ;  and  the  more 
lucrative  for  the  fellers,  as  the  price 
is  enhanced  by  fuperllition.  Thefe 
commodities,  exported  to  Turkey, 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  more  efpecially 
to  Spain,  produce  a  return  of  con- 
fiderable  liims,  cither  in  the  form 
of  alms  or  payments.  To  this  th.e 
convents  Join  another  not  Icfs  im¬ 
portant  article  of  traffic,  the  vifits  nf 
the  pilgrims.  It  is  well  known  that 
at  all  times  the  devout  curiofity  of 
vifitiiig  the  holy  places,  has  conduct¬ 
ed  Chrillians  of  every  country  to 
Jcrufalem.  'llicre  v.'us  even  a  time 
when  the  niinillersof  religion  taught 
it  was  indifpenfably  neceilary  to  fal- 
vation  ;  and  this  pious  zeal  perva¬ 
ding  all  Europe,  gave  rife  to  the 
Crufades.  Since  their  unfortunate 
Hl'ue,  the  zeal  of  the  Europeans 
cooling  every  day,  the  number  of 
pilgrims  has  diniiniflied  ;  and  is  now 
reduced  to  a  few  Italian,  Spaiiilh, 
and  German  monks,  but  the  cafe  is 
dilFercnt  w’ith  the  Orientals.  Faith¬ 
ful  to  the  fpirit  of  pall  times,  they 
continue  to  confider  the  journey  to 
Jerufalem  as  a  work  of  the  greatell 
merit.  T  hey  are  even  fcandaiized 
at  the  relaxation  of  the  I’ra\5ks  in 
this  refpeCl,  and  fay,  they  have  all 
become  heretics  or  infidel*.  Their 
prielts  and  monks,  who  find  their 
advantage  in  this  fervour,  do  not 
ceal'e  to  promote  it.  The  Greeks, 
efpecially,  declare,  that  the  pUgri- 
mage  eufures  plesiary  indulgence,  nit 
only  for  the  pnjl,  hut  even  for  the 
futi.'re  ;  and  that  it  abfolves  siot  only 
front  murder,  inceft,  and  pederajly  ; 
but  even  from  the  neglefl  of  faff hig 
and  the  non-ohfervance  of  fejiivais, 
which  are  far  snore  heinous  offences. 
Such  great  encourr-sements  are  not 
without  their  etfecl  ;  and  every 
year  a  crowd  of  pilgrims,  of  both 
lexes  and  all  ages,  fet  out  from  the 
Morea,  the  Archipelago,  Conllan- 
tlnopie,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  the  number  of  whom,  in 
17S4,  amounted  to  two  thoufand. 

The 
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The  monks,  who  find,  by  their  re-  pilgrimage,  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
gillers,  that  formerly  ten  or  twelve  tumultuous  march  of  this  fanatic 
thoufand  annually  made  this  pil-  inultinidc  into  the  plain  of  Jericho ; 
grimage,  never  ceafe  exclaiming,  the  indecent  and  fuperilitious  zeal 
that  religion,  rapidly  decays;  and  with  which  they  throw  tkemfelves, 
that  the  zeal  of  the  taitliful  is  near-  men,  women,  and  children,  naked 
ly  extingnilhed.  It  muft  be  con-  into  the  Jordan  ;  the  fatigue  they 
fefled,  however,  that  this  zeal  is  undergo  before  they  reach  the  bor- 
rather  expenlive,  fince  the  moll  ders  of  the  Dead-lea  ;  the  melan- 
modcrate  pilgrimage  never  cods  Ids  chejy  infpired  by  the  fight  of  the 
than  four  thoufand  livres,  (one  him-  gloon\y  l  oclts  of  that  country,  the 
dred  and  lixty-fix  pounds),  andfome  moll  lavage  in  nature  ;  their  return 
of  them,  by  means  of  orterings,  a-  and  vifitation  of  the  holy  places ; 
mount  to  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  m-ui  fire^ 
(twenty-five  hundred  pounds).  which  defeends  from  heaven  on  the 

Yafa  is  the  port  where  the  pil-  holy  Saturday,  hrougl  t  by  an- angel, 
grims  difembark.  They  arrive  in  The  Orientals  Hill  believe  in  tliis 
November,  and  repair  without  de-  miracle,  though  the  Franks  acknow- 
lay  to  Jerui'akm,  where  they  re-  ledge  that  the  priells  retire  into 
main  until  after  the  fellival  of  Eall-  the  Sacrilly,  and  clfeA  what  is  done 
cr.  They  are  lodged  confufedly,  by  very  natural  means, 
by  whole  families,  in  the  cells  of  Eafter  over,  each  retnrns  to  his 
the  convents  of  their  refpedive  own  country,  proud  of  being  able 
communions ;  the  monks  take  efpe-  to  rival  tlx  Mahometan  in  the  title 
cial  care  to  tell  them  that  this  lodg-  of  Pilgrim  •  ;  nay,  many  of  them, 
ing  is  gratuitous;  but  it  would  be  in  order  to  dillinguilh  themfelves 
neither  civil,  nor  very  fafe  to  de-  as  fiich,  imprint  on  their  hands, 
part  without  making  an  ottering  wriits,  or  arms,  figures  of  tlie  cro&, 
greatly  exceeding  the  ufual  price  or  ipear,  with  the  cypher  of  Jelus 
of  apartments.  Qefides  this,  it  is  and  Mary.  This  paini’ul,  and  (ome- 
impoinble  to  difpenle  with  paying  times  dangerous,  operation  f  is  per- 
for  mafies,  I'ervices,  exorcifms,  &c.  formed  with  needles,  and  the  per- 
another  confiderable  tribute.  The  forations  filled  with  gunpowder,  cr 
pilgrim  mull  alfo  pnrehafe  ernci-  powder  of  antimony,  and  Is  never 
fixes,  beads,  agnus-dei’s,  &c.  On  to  be  eft'aced.  The  Maliometan.s 
Palm-llinday,  they  go  t«»  purify  have  the  ftme  praolice,  which  is 
Uiemfclves  in  the  Jordan,  an  ex-  alfo  to  be  found  among  the  Indians 
pedition  which  likewife  re<]nires  a  and  other  favages,  as  it  was  like- 
contribntion.  One  year  with  ano-  wile  among  feveral  ancient  nations 
tiler,  it  pnxluces  to  the  governor  with  whom  it  had  a  conneflion  with 
fifteen  thoufand  Turkiih  feijuins,  or  religion,  which  it  Hill  retains  where- 
four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ever  it  prevails.  So  much  devotion 
eighty-feven  pounds ;  about  one  half  does  nor,  however,  exempt  thefe 
of  which  is  laid  out  in  the  cxpences  pilgrims  from  the  proverbial  cen- 
of  the  efcort,  and  the  fums  demand-  Hire  thrown  upon  the  Hadjes;  fince 
eJ  by  the  Arabs.  The  reader  muH  the  Chriilians  fay  likewife  ;  beware 
confult  particular  relations  of  this  of  the  Pilgrimi  of  ferufalem. 

^needetef 

•  The  difference  I'letivcen  them  is,  that  thofe  ©"Mecca  are  called  Mxtjet,  aad 
thofe  of  Jeriilalem  Moktdft,  a  name  funned  from  that  of  the  city,  El-Kids. 

t  I  have  feen  a  pilgrim  who  hail  loll  an  arm  by  it,  the  cubital  nerve  being 
wounded  in  tlic  operation. 
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WILLIAM  BELLENDEN,  or 
B^llantine,  author  of  a  work 
lately  rejH»bli(hed.  was,  in  1602, 
Pi  ofelTor  of  Huiuanity,  or  Belles-let¬ 
tres,  at  Falinburgli,  and  Mafter  of 
the  Reqtieils  to  James  I.  who  had 
A>  high  an  eilcem  for  him,  that  he 
enabled  him  to  live  in  eafy  circum- 
llances  at  Paris,  where  he  wrote 
llieie  three  books ;  the  firll  intitu¬ 
led,  D:  Statu  prifi  Oriis  in  Religi~ 
one.  Re  politica,  tt  Litcris  ;  or,  the 
Scate  of  Religion,  Politicks,  and  Li¬ 
terature,  m  the  old  W'orlJ,  both 
before  and  after  the  Flood.  The 
Rcoud  and  third  contain  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Cicero  on  matters  of  the 
highell  importance,  delivered  in  his 
ewn  words.  Thefe  books  were  by 
their  author  dedicated  to  Charles, 
Prince  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  after¬ 
wards  King  Charles  I.  and  to  his 
brother  Henry.  The  prefent  editor 
Las  thought  proper  to  ini'eribe  them 
to  Mr  Burke,  Lord  North,  and  Mr 
Fox,  whole  refpeftive  portraits  are 
prefixed  to  each  dedication  ;  and 
whofe  talents  and  virtues  he  cele¬ 
brates  and  defends  in  a  preface  of 
76  pages,  containing  a  very  free  and 
bold  dilculFion  of  our  public  men  and 
meafures  in  very  claffieal  language, 
and  a  ftrong  and  fatirical  reprefenta- 
tion,  under  borrowed  names  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
party,  or  the  prefent  minidry. 

Bcllendcn  wrote  another  work, 
publilhed  after  his  death,  “  De  tri- 
tas  Luminihuf  Rometnorum,"  whom 
Le  conceives  to  be  Cicero,  Seneca, 
and  the  elder  Pliny.  The  editor 


gives  an  account  of  this  work,  from 
whence  he  took  the  idea  of  drawing 
his  charai^ters  of  the  three  lumina¬ 
ries  of  Great  Britain.  He  marks  the 
proficiency  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  which  once  didinguifhed 
the  Scotch,  before  the  civil  diflen- 
tions  drove  their  brighted  geuiufes 
abroad,  and  celebrates  the  ardour 
for  philofophy  and  literature  fo  pre¬ 
valent  in  North  Britain  at  prefent. 
Dr  Middleton  h.as  been  charged  with 
borrowing  not  only  the  matter,  but 
the  arrangement  of  his  “  Life  of 
Cicero,”  from  Bellenden,  without 
the  lead  acknowledgement,  and  the 
editor  confeffes  himielf  of  this  opi¬ 
nion.  Certain  it  is,  tliat  Dr  M’s  re¬ 
putation  as  a  w'riter  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  made  them  more  par¬ 
tial  to  him  than  the  cooler  reflection 
of  poderity  has  been,  and  the  pla¬ 
giary  was  overlooked  in  the  fine 
writer.  Yet  we  believe  it  is  a  well- 
known  fatd,  that  all  the  tranflations 
of  the  extra*ds  from  Cicero’s  letters 
and  fpeeches  interwoven  in  that 
Life,  were  executed  by  another 
hand,  and  betray  their  inferiority 
to  the  body  of  the  work  as  well  as 
to  the  fucceeding  tranllation  of  Mr 
Melmoth. 

It  is  furprifing  how  littfe  is  known 
of  Bellenden  or  his  wriiiiigs.  The 
editor  of  this  work  is  faid  to  be  the 
very  learned  author  of  “  A  Dif- 
courfe  on  Education,”  lately  mader 
of  the  free-fchool  at  Norwich,  and 
now  fettled  on  a  benefice  in  W ar- 
wickfliire.  D.  H. 


Mifcellasieous  Foreign  Intelligence. 

The  Univerfal  Di^dionary,  com-  by  order  of-  the  Emjwefs  of  Ruffia, 
piled  by  the  celebrated  Pallas,  has  excited  the  curioiity  of  men  of 

letters. 
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ktters,  from  the  moment  in  which, 
it  was  announced  *.  The  firft  part, 
conliiUng  of  411  pages  in  large  410^ 
is  juil  publilhcd,  and  contains  130 
words  from  Cod  to  Creen  in  200 
languages.  But  it  is  of  little  ufe  to^the 
greater  part  of  the  literati,  becaufe 
the  foreign  words  are  printed  in 
RulTian  charaiflers ;  a  circumftance 
that  has  determined  M.  Rudiger,  a 
celebrated  linguill  at  Halle,  to  tranf* 
late  it  into  German  with  additions. 

In  the  year  1 780,  Charles  Theo¬ 
dore,  EleAor  Palatine,  now  alfo 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  united  the  meteo¬ 
rological  Society  of  Manheim  with 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  that 
place.  Before  that  period  it  had 
been  impoffible  to  compare  the  me¬ 
teorological  obfervations  made  in 
ditferent  places,  on  account  of  the 
diverfity  of  the  inftruments  made 
ufe  of,  and  the  difficulty  of  commu¬ 
nication.  To  remedy  thefe  incon- 
veniencies,  the  Eleftor  diftributed, 
at  his  own  expence,  to  learned  ob- 
fervers  in  different  places,  a  great 
number  of  uniform  inltruraents,  with 
the  rules  by  which  they  were  to 
be  diredlcd  in  their  obfervations, 
which  are  annually  collected  and 
printed.  At  the  fame  time  he  com¬ 
manded,  that  all  who  contributed 
to  the  good  of  the  iiillitotion  ihould 
be  inrolled  in  the  number  cf  the 
foreign  members  of  the  Academy. 
Accordingly,  barometers,  thermo¬ 
meters,  hygrometers,  &c.  have  been 
conftnnSled  with  the  greatelt  pof- 
lible  care.  Thefe,  being  all  gradu¬ 
ated  to  the  fame  fcale,  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  various  learned  fo- 
cieties ;  fuch  as  the  Capuchins  of 
Mount  St  Goihard  in  Switzerland, 
to  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  in 
America,  to  the  Academies  of  Sci¬ 
ences  at  Peterfbrrg,  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  &c. ;  and  it  is  cxpecled 
that  theywill  find  obfervers  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  even  in  Africa.  Since  its 
inflitution,  the  Academy  has  an- 
VoL.  VI.  N®  34.  K 
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nually  publifhed  a  4to.  volume,  in- 
titled  I.phemeridei  Societatis  Metto» 
rologica  Falmtime, 

At  Strafbnrg,  the  Academy  of  that 
place  has  jult  pubhfhed  Dr  Blair’s 
Sermons,  tranflated  into  German, 
from  the  eleventh  edition  of  the 
French  tranflation,  by  Dr  Froilard  ; 
together  with  a  preliminary  dil- 
courfe  on  the  eloquence  of  the  pul-' 
pit ;  and  a  fertnon  by  the  tranflator, 
preached  by  him  in  the  French 
chapel  of  St  James’s,  and  before  the 
Stadtholder  at  the  Hague. 

Dr  Uno  Van  Troil,  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  travelled  with  Sir  jofeph 
Banks  to  Iceland,  and  whofe  Let¬ 
ters  on  that  country  w’ere  puhlifh- 
ed,  was  fbme  time  ago  created 
Archbilhopof  Upfal  in  Sweden. 

At  Groll'encndorf,  which  belol^s 
to  the  Landgrave  of  Hell’e  Caflel, 
about  five  leagues  from  Hanover, 
there  are  fome  cold  fulphureout 
fprings,  abounding  in  afphaltum, 
which  have  lately  acquired  great 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  gout, 
paify,  cutaneous  difeafes,  and  thofe 
of  the  lungs.  Tlie  Landgrave  has 
ordered  baths  to  be  eredled  at  this 
place,  w  ith  every  convenience  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  w  ho  may  be  incli¬ 
ned  to  fetk  relief  in  fuch  difeafes 
from  thefe  waters.  M.  Schroeter 
is  foon  to  publifli  an  account  of  them, 
with  a  defeription  of  the  country 
adjacent. 

jiccouut  of  a  nrjj  Method  of  LoUing 
Vegetaiiej. 

IN  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  Agriculture  at  Paris, 
there  is  the  defeription  of  a  kitchen 
ntenfil  called  the  Ametican  Kettte, 
becaufe  it  was  fin'l  ufed  by  the  A- 
mcricans  in  drclfing  potatoes.  In 
this  velftl  pot-herbs,  roots,  fruits, 
rice,  eggs,  &c.  are  expefed  to  the 
fteam  of  boiling  water,  a  method 
by  which  they  are  very  Ipeedily 
k  made 
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made  ready  ;  they  preferve  their 
natural  talle,  which  is  partly  loft  by 
the  method  of  decchftion ;  when 
thoroughly  boiled,  they  are  notwith- 
ftanding  firm,  their  colour  is  not 
altered  ;  and  laftly,  the  extraA  has 
no  communication  with  the  part 
that  is  to  be  eaten. 

This  utenlil  is  a  pot,  having  a 
veflel  within  it  made  of  tin-plate, 
full  of  holes  ;  tliis  latter  contains 


the  vegetables  that  are  to  be  boiled; 
and  a  lutHcient  quantity  of  water 
being  poured  into  the  pot,  it  is  fliut 
clofe  with  a  lid.  '' 

The  advantages  of  this  veflel  are 
not  confined  to  thofe  above  enume¬ 
rated,  for  vegetables  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  it  not  only  with  the  hardeft 
waters,  but  with  fea-water,  in  as 
great  perfection  as  with  that  of  the 
pureft  fpring. 
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W Ilham  Airman,  an  eminent 
paintci:,  was  the  fon  of  \V  il- 
liam  Aikman  of  Cairny,  Efq;  •  by 
Margaret,  filler  of  Sir  John  Clark 
cf  Pennycuik,  Baronet.  He, was 
horn  on  the  24th  of  OClober  1682, 
and  being  an  only  fon,  was  educa¬ 
ted  by  his  parents  with  great  care, 
and  deftined  for  the  profeffion  of 
the  law.  Nature,  however,  having 
deftintd  him  for  another  more  ele¬ 
gant,  not  Icfs  liberal,  and  certainly 
much  more  engaging  profeffion,  it 
was  iortunate  that  he  was  permitted 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination. 

Mr  Aikman  having  exhaufted  all 
the  means  of  his  improvement  in  his 
own  country,  went  to  Italy  about 
the  year  17^5  ;  where,  alter  a  re¬ 
sidence  of  five  years,  chiefly  at 
Rome,  he  ftudied  the  beautiful  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  art,  and  painted  un¬ 
der  the  inftruclions  of  the  be  ft  ar- 
tifts.  He  returned  to  Britain  about 
the  year  1712;  and  being  not  only 


a  good  painter,  but  an  accompfiffir 
ed  and  agreeable  man,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  moft  eminent 
perfons  in  his  native  country.  John 
Duke  of  Argyle  in  particular,  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  his  friendlhip  and 
patronage,  and  was  the  firrt  who 
introduced  him  at  London,  and  tq 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  whofe  ipanncr 
he  is  faid  to  have  imitated  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life. 

Mr  Aikman  was  in  the  habits  of 
friendfiiip  with  a  great  many  of  the 
moft  eminent  peiTons  of  his  time, 
and  particulayly  with  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Thomfon,  whofe  modefty  re¬ 
quired  much  of  Mr  Aikman’s  affift- 
ance,  when  he  came  firft  to  Lon¬ 
don.  The  remembrance  of  this  cir- 
cumftance,  and  of  the  many  agree¬ 
able  hours  he  bad  fpent  in  Mr  Aik¬ 
man’s  copipany,  who  was  a  moft 
agreeable  companion,  called  forth 
Mr  Thomibn’s  mufe  at  the  death  of 
his  friend,  in  the  following  poe^ 


O  Could  I  draw,  my  friend,  thy  genuine  mind. 

Juft,  as  the  living  form?  by  thee  delign’d  ! 

Of  Raphael’s  figures  none  Ihould  fairer  Ihine, 

Nor  Titian’s  colours  longer  lalt  than  thine. 

A  mind  in  wifdom  old,  in  lenience  young. 

From  fervent  trutJi  where  every  virtue  iprung ; 

Where  ail  was  real,  modell,  plain,  fincere  ; 

Worth  above  fliow,  and  goodnefs  unfevcrc. 

View’d 


•  He  was  SherifT-depute  of  Forfarlhire,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and  iq  tk  n®- 
tnination  for  a  Lord  of  SeiHon’s  gown  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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View’d  round  and  round  aS  lucid  diamonds  fliow^ 

Still  as  yoii  turp  them,  a  revolving  glow. 

So  did  his  mind  rettecl  with  lecrct  ray. 

In  various  virtues,  Heav’n’s  eternal  day  ; 

Whether  in  high  dilcoui  le  it  loar’d  i'ublime. 

And  fprung  impatient  o’er  the  bounds  of  time  ; 

Or  wand’ring  Nature  o’er  with  raptur’d  eye. 

Ador’d  the^  hand  tliat  turn’d  yon  azure  Iky ; 

Whether  to  lut  ial  life  he  bent  his  thought. 

And  the  right  poil'e  of  mingling  palllons  fought, 

Gay  conved'e  blell,  or  ill  the  thoughtful  grove. 

Bid  the  heart  open  every  fource  ut  love. 

In  varying,  lights  ftill  let  before  our  eyes 
The  juft,  the  good,  the  focial,  or  the  wife. 

For  fuch  a  death  who  can,  who  would,  refiife 
The  friend  a  tear,  a  verfe  the  mournful  Mule*; 

Yet  pay  we  mult  acknowledgment  to  Heav’n, 

Tho’  fnatchM  fo  foon,  that  Aikrnan  e’er  was  giv’n; 

Grateful  from  Nature’s  banquet  let  us  rife, 

**  Nor  meanly  leave  it  with  reluctant  eyes  ; 

A  friend,  when  dead,  is  but  remov’d  from  fight> 

Sunk  in  the  iultre  of  eternal  light ; 

**  And  when  the  parting  ftorms  of  life  are  o’er. 

May  yet  rejoin  us  on  a  happier  fliore. 

**  As  thofe  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part, 

**  String  after  llring  is  fever’d  from  the  heart ; 

**  Till  loofen’d  life  at  laft — but  breathing  clay, 

“  Without  one  pang,  is  glad  to  fall  away. 

Unhappy  he  who  l«telt  feels  the  blow, 

“  Whole  eyes  have  wept  o’er  ev’ry  friend  laid  low ; 

**  Dragg’d  ling’ring  on  from  jiartusd  death  to  death. 

And  dying,  all  he  can  refigri  is  breath.” 

Mr  Aikrnan  had  the  honour  to  tlier  poems  of  merit,  from  whom, 
paint  fevera)  of  the  royal  family,  lie  received  an  elegant  tribute  of 
and  many  of  the  iUuftrious  families  the  Mufe,-  on  his  painting  a  fuU- 
in  England ;  there  are  allb  a  great  length  portrait  of  him  in  the  decline 
many  excellent  portraits  of  his  paint-  of  his  life,  carrying  him  back,  with 
ings  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  the  the  alfiftance  of  another  portrait,  to 
firft  painter  of  reputation  for  more  his  youihlul  days, 
than  thirteen  years.  A  copy  of  thel'e  lines,  being,  as 

He  was  a  particular  acquaintance  far  as  we  know,  liitherto  unprint- 
of  Mr  William  Somerville,  the  Au-  ed,  we  ihall  therefore  here  infeit 
thor  of  the  Chace,  and  fevcral  o-  them.- 

To  Bfh-  Aikrnan,  o'ccaj-oned  by  his  drawing  t»y  PiUure  nt  full  lengthy  jrora 
an  Original,  wkcft  I  vsai  ycn/jg. 

**  Such  (Aikrnan)  once  I  was  ;  but  ah,  how  chang’d  I 
Since  thofe  bleft  days ;  when  o’er  the  hills  I  rang’d  ; 

**  When  thro’  the  mazes  of  th’  entangl’d  wcod, 

The  btify  puzz’ling  fpaniel  I  purlu’d  j  ’ 

K  k  »  «  Th« 
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**  The  game  he  fprung,  foon  felt  the  fatal  lead  > 

**  Flutter’d  in  air,  and  at  my  feet  lay  dead. 

“  This  faithful  record  by  thy  pencil  drawn, 

“  Shews  what  I  was  in  manhood’s  early  dawn  : 

“  Juft  the  defign,  and  elegant  the  draught, 

**  The  col’ring  bold,  and  all  without  a  fault. 

But  (Aikman)  be  advis’d,  and  bear  a  friend. 

On  rural  ftjiiires  no  more  thy  time  mifpend  ; 

“  On  nobler  liibjcdls  all  iby  cares  employ, 

“  Paint  die  bright  Hebe,  or  the  Phrygian  boy  ; 

“  Or,  rifiag  from  the  waves,  the  Cyprian  dame^ 

“  May  vindicate  her  own  Apelles*  fame. 

But  if  thy  nicer  pencil  IhaU  difdain 
**  Shadows,  and  creatures  of  the  poet’s  brain  ; 

The  real  wonders  of  the  Brunfwick  race, 

May,  with  fuperior  charms,  thy  canvas  grace. 

The  lovely  form  that  would  too  foon  decay. 

Admir’d,  and  loft  ;  the  pageant  of  the  day 
**  Preferv’d  by  thee,  through  ages  yet  to  come,  • 

Shall  reign  triumphant  in  immortal  bloom. 

Time,  the  great  mafter’s  friend,  ftiall  but  refine, 

**  With  his  improving  hand,  thy  works  divine. 

This  (if  the  Mnfe  can  judge)  lhall  be  thy  lot. 

When  I’m  no  more,  forgetting,  and  forgot.  < 

“  Now  from  my  2enith  I  decline  apace, 

And  pungent  pains  my  trembling  nerves  embrace  •, 

Nor  love  can  charm,  nor  wine,  nor  mufic  pleafe  } 

“  Loft  to  all  joy,  I  am  content  with  eafe. 

All  the  poor  comfort  that  I  now  can  (hare. 

Is  the  foft  blefling  of  an  elbow-chair. 

“  Here  undillurb’d  I  reign  ;  and  with  a  fmile 
**  Behold  the  civil  broils  tliat  lhake  our  ifle.  , 

**  Bard  againft  bard,  fierce  tilting  on  the  plain,  . 

**  And  floods  of  ink  profufely  fpilt  in  vain. 

Pc/>e,  like  Almanzor,  a  whole  hoft  defies,  ^ 

Th’  exploded  chain-fliot  from  his  Dunciad  flics,  > 

“  And  piled  on  heaps  the  mangled  carnage  lies :  j 
Poet*  and  Critics,  a  promifeuous  crowd, 

“  Bellow  like  wounded  Mars,  and  roar  aloud  : 

“  The  routed  hoft  precipitant  retires, 

“  With  weaker  Ihotits,  and  with  unequal  fires. 

“  The  fquibbling  advertifement  and  pert  joke. 

But  blaze  a  while,  and  vaniflt  into  fmoke  , 

**  And  weak  remarks  tfrop  Ihort  upon  the  ground  j 
Or,  if  they  reach  the  foe,  but  flightly  wound. 

“  Thus  have  I  feen,  amid  the  fliouting  throng. 

Bruin,  with  ftep  majeftic,  ftridc  along ; 

“  The  curs  at  diftance  bark,  or  flily  bite ; 

But  if  he  ftands  eredl  and  dares  the  fight. 

Cowring  they  fnarl,  yet  dread  the  gripe  fevere, 

“  And  all  their  dropping  tails  confefs  their  fear. 

Pardon  me,  Aikman,  that  my  rambling  lays 
“  Defert  ray  theme,  and  thy  unfimlh’d  praife  :  **  ’Twas 
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**  *Twas  Nature  call’d,  unknowing  I  obey’d  : 

**  Painting’s  my  text,  but  Poetry’s  my  trade  ; 

**  Both  filter  arts  :  and  fure  my  devious  Mufe, 

**  Kind-hearted  Dennis,  will  for  once  excufe 
“  A  fliort  digreffion,  to  condemn  were  hard  ; 

Or  heav’n  have  mercy  on  each  modern  bard.” 

Allan  Ramfay,  the  Doric  poet  of  of  the  principal  Clerks  of  Selfion  in 
Scotland,  and  the  father  of  an  eml<  Scotland,  and  mother  to  the  gallant 
nent  portrait-painter,  was  alfo  one  General  Forbes,  who  took  Fort  du 
of  Mr  Aikman’s  intimate  friends,  Qjiefne  from  the  French  in  the  war 
and  exerted  his  poetical  talents  on  1 756.  Henrietta  Aikman,  married 
the  event  of  his  death  *,  which  to  William  Carruthers,  brother  to 
happened  on  the  7th  of  June  O.  S.  Mr  Carruthers  of  Holmains. 

1751  at  London,  from  whence  his  One  of  his  grand-children,  by  hit 
remains  were  fent  to  Scotland,  and  eldell  daughter  (Mil's  Anna  Forbes) 
interred  in  the  Greyfriars  church-  inherits  her  anceftor’s  genius,  and 
yard  at  Edinburgh,  where  his  only  verifies  the  adage  of  the  greatcll  of 
fon  had  been  buried  but  a  few  the  Roman  lyric  poets, 
months  before.  There  is  a  .portrait  of  Mr  Aik* 

Mr  Aikman  married  Marion  Law-  man  in  the  gallery  of  the  Grand 
fon,  daughter  to  Mr  Lawfon  of  Duke  of  Tufeany,  done  by  himfelf, 
Cairnmuir,  by  whom  he  had  an  on-  and  another  of  the  fame  in  the  pof- 
ly  fon  above  mentioned,  and  two  felfion  of  his  daughter,  Mrs  Forbes, 
daughters :  Margaret,  married  to  whofe  eldell  fon  now  reprefenis  the 
Hugh  Forbes,  £lq;  Advocate,  one  family  of  Aikman. 


Dutch  Pcnurioufntfjj  and  Avartet  difflayed.  By  the  Baron  Rielbeck  f. 

WHEN  you  go  out  of  Weftpha-  tedious  uniformity  of  this  country 
lia,  and  enter  the  territory  of  and  its  inhabitants.  All  die  cities, 
Holland,  it  appears  to  you  as  going  villages,  roads,  and  canals,  are  fo 
out  o{  a  pig-lly  into  a  fine  garden,  fimilar,  that  they  appear  copies  of 
The  country  round  Nimeguen  efpe-  the  felf  fame  individual  picture, 
dally  is  a  llriking  contrail  to  what  The  country  indeed  is  only  made  to 
you  fee  in  Weftphalia.  I  lhall  fay  take  a  walk  through ;  and,  without 
nothing  to  you  of  the  magnificence,  bufinefs,  no  man  of  talle  W'ill  flay 
fymmetry,  and  cleanlinefs  of  the  in  it  long.  With  refpec'l  to  real  value 
Dutch  cities,  nor  of  the  numerous  alfo,  it  is  only  a  frogged  out  beggar; 
and  expenfive  canals,  the  fides  of  parading  about  in  a  rich  gown  which 
which  are  for  the  moll  part  planted  he  has  ftolcn.  The  Palatinate,  which 
with  fine  rows  of  trees,  nor  of  the  is  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  Hol- 
numerous  gardens.  There  are  dc-  land,  is  of  infinitely  more  natural 
feriptions  of  all  thefe  things  in  a-  value. 

bundancc.  This  magnificence,  how-  The  inhabitants,  likewife,'taken  in 
ever,  and  regularity  is  tirefome  in  general,  are  only  well  drelTed  beg- 
the  end.  1  at  leal!  cannot  Rand  the  gars  ;  their  riches  do  not  belong  to 

them, 

•  An  Eclogue  to  the  memory  of  Mr  William  Aikman,  our  cele'orated  painter, 
t  Travels  tbrtugh  Gernunj. 
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them,  for  they  enjoy  them  not;  they  voyages,  there  would  not  be  a  tole-' 
are  only  the  guardians  of  their  mo-  rable  luciety  lu  be  met  with  through- 
ney.  When  you  are  invited  to  din-  out  ail  Holland 
ner  by  a  man  of  middling  rank,  tlie  Their  government  and  police,  i* 
tnagnificcnce  of  the  dilhes,  the  dean-  as  extraordinary  as  the  country,  and 
linefs  of  tiie  room  you  dine  in,  and  every  thing  bears  a  tint  of  the  in- 
the  expenlivenefs  of  the  furniture,  convertible  melancholy  and  niggard- 
make  yon'expecl  a  princely  meal ;  ly  humour  of  the  natives.  It  is  re¬ 
but  when  the  dilhes  are  fet  on,  you  ceived  as  a  common  opinion  here^ 
find  no  more, nor  lefs,than  you  would  that  no  dilh  of  filh,  which  you  know 
have  at  the  table  of  a  good  Weft-  is  the  moft  ordinary  produce  of  the 
plialia  pcal'ant.  All  the  merchants  country,  is  brought  to  table  which 
pafs  the  whole  week  in  their  count-  has  not  been  paid  for  once  to  the 
ing-houles,  where  they  gorge  them-  feller,  and  fix  times  to  the  ftate. 
felves  with  tea.  They  are  fo  intent  The  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
upon  their  bulinefs,  and  fo  entirely  revolts  at  every  idea  of  iacrifiae  to 
taken  up  with  their  fpeculations,  the  public  goed,  compels  the  magi- 
tliat  you  may  pulli  their  guts  out  al-  ftrate  to  lay  thefe  l>eavy  impolts 
molt  without  difturbing  them.  On  upon  the  firlt  neceflaries  of  life.  If 
Saturdays  they  go  to  their  expen-  is  thefe  heavy  charges,  as  well  as 
five  gardens,  where  they  fpend  the  the  aftonilhing  tranquillity  of  the  in¬ 
whole  of  the  Sunday,  and  enjoy  habitants,  which  are  the  caufes  of 
thcmftlvcs  juft  as  they  do  in  their  the  miferable  living  of  this  country.- 
counting-houles.  I  had  occalion  to  I  will  only  give  you  one  fpecimen 
vifit  one  of  them  in  his  garden ;  he  of  their  police,  which  is  extraordi- 
was  taken  up  all  the  afternoon  in  nary  enoughs  A  ftranger,  who 
gathering  fallad  for  his  flipper.  An-  knows  nothing  of  laws,  and  the 
other  Ihut  himfelf  up,  and  fpent  the  euftoms  of  the  country,  happens  to 
whole  Sunday  in  killing  flies  in  his  fend  his  fervant  to  a  wine-mer- 
fummer-houfe.  Thefe,  and  fmo-  chant  to  buy  a  bottle  of  wine;  the 
King  tobacco,  are  their  common  merchant  gives  it  the  man  without 
amufements  in  their  hours  of  re-  telling  him  a  word  of  his  danger ; 
creation.  When  they  are  in  com-  the  fervant  carries  the  bottle  home 
pany,  they  fit  as  if  they  were  pin-  open  in  his  hand  ;  he  is  met  by  a 
ned  to  their  chairs,  gape  at  each  o-  conftable,  and  aiked  where  he 
ther,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour  bought  it,  which  the  other  tells- 
converl'e  on  the  news  of  the  day,  without  difficulty ;  but  no  fooner 
which,  of  all  the  news  publilhed  in  has  lie  done  fo,  than  he  is  arrefted ; 
Europe,  is  the  moft  piteous.  This  and  in  due  procefs  of  time,  tried, 
is  the  quinteflence  of  political  non-  and  baniflied  the  country.  Thus 
fenfe ;  and  their  ecclefiafticks,  who,  the  poor  I’ervant  alone  luffers  ;  and 
to  the  fliame  of  the  reformation,  are  neither  the  mafter  who  fent  him, 
greater  monks  than  the  German  nor  the  merchant  who  Ibid  the 
CMuchins,  will  give  you  the  quint-  wine  in  retail,  which,  according  to 
eucnce  of  the  Jpiritual,  Were  it  law,  ought  only  to  have  been  done 
not  for  the  ftrangers,  efpecially  the  by  thofe  who  keep  taverns,  are  at 
officers,  and  fomc  of  the  nobility,  all  punilhed, 
who  have  been  polillied  by  their 
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Blar 

TH  E  form  of  the  fummit  is  a 
(harp  ridge  direJied  from  eaft 
to  well.  The  declivity  on  the  fouth 
fide  is  gentle,  from  15  to  30  de¬ 
grees,  but  on  the  north  fide  it  is  in¬ 
clined  from  45  to  50.  It  is  round¬ 
ed  at  the  eall,  and  proje«tls  out¬ 
ward  to  the  north  welt.  The  ridge 
is  entirely  covered  with  fnow,  a- 
bove  which  no  rock  appears  at  lefs 
than  60  or  70  fathoms  below  the 
fummit. 

The  fnoia  on  the  fummit  has  a 
fcaly  furface,  and  is  covered  in  fome 
parts  with  a  coat  of  ice.  Its  con- 
fiitence  is  firm,  fo  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  force  a  flick  into  it.  On 
the  declivity  of  the  fummit  the  fnow 
is  covered  with  a  congealed  cruft, 
W’hich  frequently  gives  way  under 
the  feet,  and  underneath  this  cruft 
the  fnow  is  loofe  and  downy. 

Rocks. — The  moft  lofty  of  thefe 
are  of  granite.  Thofe  on  the  eaft  fide 
are  a  little  blended  with  llcatite  ; 
thofe  on  the  fouth  and  weft  contain 
much  fchirl.androme  horn  Hone.  One 
of  the  higheft  on  the  call  is  evi¬ 
dently  compofed  of  vertical  layers. 
The  two  higheft  are  very  near  each 
other  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  fummit, 
and  60  or  70  fathoms  below  it. 
They  are  both  formed  of  granite. 
There  is  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  moft  elevated  of  the  two 
has  been  fractured  not  long  fince 
by  thunder,  for  we  found  the  frag¬ 
ments  lying  round  about  to  many 
feet  diftajKe  on  the  furface  of  the 
ncw-fallcn  Ihow.  I  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  difeover  any  vitrification, 
which  I  attributed  to  the  refraftory 
quality  of  its  conllituent  parts.  The 
lower  rock  prefents  the  form  of  a 
horizontal  table,  very  fmooth  on 
its  upper  furface,  entering  into  the 
fnow  on  the  higheft  fide  of  the 
mountain,  but  rilmg  above  it  on  the 
Joy, 'eft  fide  (or  towards  the  eaft) 
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to  the  height  of  four  feet  eight 
inches  and  fix  lines.  This  exaA 
mcafure  will  ferve  to  decide  in  fu¬ 
ture  whether  the  fnow  increales  or 
diminilhes. 

Animals. — ^We  faw  no  animal* 
but  two  butterflies.  One  of  them 
was  a  fmall  grey  phaizna,  which 
was  pafling  over  the  firft  plain,  the 
other  w'as  a  papilio.  It  was  tra- 
verfing  the  laft  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  about  an  hundred  fa¬ 
thoms  below  the  fummit.  They 
had  both  probably  been  driven  thi¬ 
ther  by  the  wind. 

Vegetables. — The  only  pcrfefl 
plant,  with  a  diftinft  florincation, 
which  I  met  with  at  the  greateft 
height,  was  the  Silenus  Acaulis,or  the 
Carnlllet  Mouffier  of  M.  de  la  Marc. 

I  found  a  tuft  of  it  flow  ering  in  the 
rock,  which  I  fleeped  upon  on  my 
return,  about  11,570  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  But  I  faw  feveral 
fmall  tuberculated  lichens,  even  on 
the  very  higheft  rocks;  and,  among 
others,  I  noticed  the  fulphureus, 
and  the  rupeftris  of  Hoffman. 

Barometer  and  Thtrviometer. — I 
had  procured  three  barometers  for 
this  expedition  ;  one  cf  them  I  left 
at  the  priory  with  my  fon,  that  he 
might  make  obfervations  correfpond- 
ent  to  mine,  and  M.  Sennebier’s, 
who  had  undertaken  to  make  his 
barometrical  remarks  at  Geneva. 
The  other  two  1  carfitd  with  me, 
that  they  might  controul  each  other 
reciprocally.  On  the  gd  of  Auguft, 
at  noon,  at  three  feet  below  the 
fummit,  they  flood  at  16  inches 
144-160  cf  a  line,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  condenfaticn  of  the 
mercury  by  the  coW,  and  the  little 
difference  which  fubfilled  between 
the  two  inflruments.  — The  baro¬ 
meter  at  Gcneva,at  the  fame  period, 
was  at  27,  2,  1085-1600.  The 
thermometer  in  the  Ibade  on  Mont 
Blane 
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BLiDcwas  a  degrees  j-ioths  below  treme  humidity  previous  to  making 
the  freezing  point,  and  at  Geneva  ufe  of  them,  and  by  this  expedient 
22-6  above  it.  According  to  M.  de  I  efie61ed'it  as  eafily  as  1  had  of* 
Luc’s  mode  of  calculation,  this  gives  ten  done  in  the  lower  regions  of 
a  height  of  14,417  feet  above  M.  earth.  One  of  them  1  expofed  to 
de  Sennebier’s  obfervatory,  and  ac-  the  fun  at  noon,  and  it  flood  at  44. 
cording  to  M.  Trembley’s  mode  The  other  was  expofed  at  the  fame 
14,768.  To  this  mufl^be^added,  the  time  in  the  ihade,  and  flood  at.  51. 
height  of  the  obfervatory  above  the  This  difi'esence  is  much  greater  tlian 
lake,  which  is  84  feel  6  inches  ;  fo  it  generally  is  in  the  plains.  At 
that,  according  to  the  firfl  formula,  three  o’clock,  that  in  the  fun  mark* 
tlte  mountain  is  14,501  feet  6  inches  ed  46,  and  that  in  the  Ihade  52.  At 
above  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  Geneva  the  hygrometer  at  noon 
1 4,8  5  2  feet  6  inches,  according  to  was  at  76,  7  and  at  the  Priority 
the  fccond.  But  the  trigonometri*  72,  4. 

cal  menfuration  of  Sir  George  Shuck-  Eledirometer. — The  balls  diverged 
burgh,  (which  is  123  feet  6  inches  3  lines;  the  eletflriiity  was  pofitive. 
more  than  that  of  M.  Pidlet),  gives  I  was  furprifed  not  to  find  it  flrong* 
an  intermediate  height  between  er,  and  attributed  its  weaknefs  to 
thofe  two  calculations — 14,670  feet  the  dry  condition  of  the  air. 

6  inches  above  tfie  lake.  Here  Boiling  of  Water, — Water  boiled 
then,  as  in  general,  M.  de  Luc’s  at  68  degrees,  993  thoufandths  of  a 
formula  diminilhes  *the  altitude  gi-  thermometer  f ,  armed  with  a  mi- 
ven  by  the  logarithms  too  much  ;  crometer,  in  which  the  mercury 
and  if  M.  Trembley’s  mode  does  mounts  to  80  degrees,  while  the 
not  diminiih  it  fufliciently,  the  rea-  barometer  is  at  27  inches.  The 
fun  in  this  cafe  is  evident ;  the  up-  water  was  contained  in  a  boiler, 
per  flratum  of  air  is  much  colder  heated  by  a  lamp  conflru<fled  on  the 
round  Mont  Blanc,  than  any  other  principles  of  M.  Argand.  It  reqni- 
mountains,  on  account  of  the  fnow  red  half  an  hour  to  make  it  boil  on 
and  ice,  which  furround  it  almofl  Mont  Blanc,  while  at  Geneva,  15 
to  its  bafe.  The  refult  of  my  Ion’s  or  16  minutes  were  futficient,  and 
obfei  vation  at  Chamouni  comes  flili  12  or  13  on  the  fea-lhore.  With 
nearer  to  Sir  George’s  meafurement,  the  fame  apparatus,  water  received 
if  calculated  in  M.  Trembley’s  man-  a  heal  of  81  degrees,  299,  on  the 
ner.  A  fecond  obfervation,  which  2 2d  of  April,  by  the  fea-fidc,  which 
I  made  on  the  mountain  at  two  makes  a  clifierence  of  1 2  degrees, 
o’clock,  accorded  w  ith  the  firfl.  306  thoufandths. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  Colour  of  the  Sky. — I  had  prepa- 
Mont  Blane  is  about  the  height  red  fome  llrjps  of  paper  flained  with 
which  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  makes  azure  blue,  of  16  different  tints, 
it,  that  is,  15,925  feet  above  the  from  the  deepefl,  which  I  marked 
level  of  the  fea.  No.  i.  to  the  palefl.  No.  16.  Each 

Hygrometer. — I  had  two  hygro-  of  thefe  flrips  1  divided  into  three  e- 
meters,  w  hich  1  placed  in  a  box  qual  fquares,  and  thus  formed  three 
moiflened  for  tfie  purpofe  *,  lb  as  fet  of  tints  exaiflly  agreeing  toge* 
to  bi  ing  them  to  the  degree  of  ex~  ther.  One  of  thefe  I  gave  to  Mr  ^n- 

nebier, 

•  I  ftall  in  a  very  fliort  time  demonftrate,  that  M.  de  Luc’s  objeAions  a^ainft 
this  manner  of  obtaining  humidity  are  groundlefs,  and  that  his  new  hygrometer 
is  a  faulty  and  fallacious  inftrument. 

t  We  are  not  acquainted  on  what  fcale  AL  de  SaulTure’s  thermometer  was 
graduated. 
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nebier,  another  I  left  with  my  fon,  ced  with  acids  very  brilkly.  Tlier« 
and  a  third  1  carried  with  me.  On  is  no  reafun  to  doubt  therefore  that 
the  ;d  of  Augutl,  at  noon,  the  Ihy  the  air  of  the  atnturphere,  at  this 
in  the  zenith  at  Geneva  ap])cared  of  heighth  is  ilill  blended  with  hxed 
the  7th  tint,  at  Chamonni  between  air. 

the  fifth  and  lixth;  and  on  Mont  ShaJcvjs. — TTiefe  had  no  colour. 

Blanc,  between  the  tirft  and  fecond;  Taft t  and  fm:ll  were  in  their  ut* 

that  is  to  lay,  very  nearly  of  the  molt  perfection, 
dcejiell  royal  blue.  Sound. — A  pittol  fired  at  the  top 

Wind. — On  the  fummit  of  the  of  the  mountain,  did  not  make  a 
mountain,  the  wind  blew  dlreAly  greater  noife  than  a  fmall  Indid 
from  the  north,  and  was  inconve-  cracker  in  a  room. 


niently  cold,  while  we  remained  on 
the  ridge  of  the  mountain  ;  but  on 
defeending  towards  the  fouth  fide, 
we  enjoyed  a  very  agreeable  tem- 
^rature ;  and  the  greater  number 
of  my  guides  fiept  here  upon  their 
facks  extended  on  the  fnow. 

The  Declenfton  of  the  Magnetic 
Needle, — was  the  fame  as  at  the 
Priory. 

Lime  Water. — I  mixed  equal  parts 
of  lime  water  and  difiilled  water, 
in  order  that,  when  a  film  of  lime 
appeared  on  the  furface,  there  Ihould 
be  no  reafon  to  doubt  its  being  ow* 
ing  to  the  fixed  air,  and  not  the 
elieC^  of  the  folvent  being  diminilh* 
ed  by  the  cv^ofation.  Two  fmall 
glalTes  were  filled  up  with  this  mix¬ 
ture,  and  placed  on  the  fummit  of 
the  mountain,  talking  great  care  not 
to  refpire  near  them.  In  an  hour 
and  three  quarters,  1  found  a  pellicle 
in  each  glafs,  exhibiting  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  and  floating  bn  the 
furface  of  the  water,  which  began 
to  freeze  at  the  edges, ,  Near  the 
fea,  a  much  thicker  crull  was  form¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

Cauftic  Alkali. — Strips  of  paper 
were  leaked  in  cauftic  vegetable  al¬ 
kali,  prepared  by  my  fon  with  the 
greateft  care ;  when  I  took  them 
out  of  the  bottle  in  which  they  had 
been  dole  flopped,  they  did  hot 
ive  any  effervefcence  with  acids  ; 
ut  after  having  been  expofed  to 
the  air  for  an  hour  and  a  half  ou 
the  fummit  of  the  mountaih,  they 
became  perfectly  dry,  and  effervef- 
VoL.  VI.  N®  34.  L 


Uuickiufi  of  the  Fulfe. —  After 
having  been  lour  hours  at  reft  on 
the  lummit  of  the  mountain,  thd 
pulle  of  J.  Balmat  beat  98  llrokes 
in  a  hdnute  ;  that  of  Tetu,  rhy  ilo- 
meftic,  112  ;  and  my  6wn  110.  At 
Chamouni,  in  the  fame  order,  our 
pulfes  were  at  49,  60,  and  7a. 

Relative  height  of  Mont  Blanc. — 
't'lie  moll  elevated  fummits  which’ 

1  could  difeover  were,  the  ^'chrtek- 
hom  in  Grindelwald,  and  Mount 
Rofa  in  Piedihont,  I  faw  both  thefe 
on  an  angle  of  30  min.  below  the 
horizon  ;  lb  that  Mont  Blanc  has  a 
decided  luperiority. 

I  filled  Ibme  flalks  with  ait  oh  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain,  but  1  have 
not  yet  had  lelfure  to  examine  it. 

1  brought  home  Ibme  fnow,  like- 
wife,  with  the  lame  intention.  I 
had  figured  to  myfelf  a  great  degree 
of  plealure  in  repeating  the  beauti¬ 
ful  experiments  of  M.  fierihollet  on 
the  decumpolltion  of  the  Marine 
Acid,  dephlogillicated  by  Liglit  ; 
we  had  prepared  feme  in  a  very 
concentrated  Hate,  but  though  the 
bottles  which  contained  it  were 
doled  With  the  greateft  care  the 
as  cfcaped,  fo  as  to.dllcover  the 
lue  paper  in  w  hich  they  were  en¬ 
veloped. 

No  experimbnt  could  be  made' 
on  the  evajKiration  of  water,  for  it 
froze  even  in  the  fun,  and  the  e- 
vajjoration  of  atther  requires  an  un¬ 
wearied  attention,  which  neither 
iiiyfelf,  nor  my  comrades  were  in  a 
condition  to  bellow, 

1  Yot 
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For  the  fame  reafun  I  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  renounce  fome  new  experi¬ 
ments  which  I  had  projedfed  on  the 
tranfparency  of  air  ;  but  I  hope  to 
repair  thele  omillions :  M.  Ex- 
chagnec  has  difeovered  on  the  eall 
fkle  of  the  mountain,  a  large  plain 
at  about  the  height  of  i8  or  1900 
fathom,  and  in  a  fituatioii  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  experiments.  There 


H  fome  rocky  ground  on  the  borders 
of  the  plain,  where  a  covered  place 
might  be  ereOted ;  and  as  at  this 
height,  1  am  not  at  all  incommoded 
by  the  rarity  of  the  air,  1  lhall  go 
and  make  a  ftay  there  of  I’ome  days 
with  my  I'on.  Our  Marine  Acid 
will  bd  prepared  on  the  fpot,  and 
we  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  make 
fome  interelHng  ubfervations. 


Account  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  or  Root  of  Scarcity,  a  new  Vegetable, 
juft  introduced  into  this  Kingdotn  :  extruSled  from  a  Fatnphlet  juft  pu- 
blijhcd  by  Dr  Lettfoin  ;  tranjlated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  de 
Conimerell. 


IN  an  advertifement,  prefixed  to 
this  pamphlet,  Dr  Lettfom  ob- 
ferves,  tint  in  the  midliimnier  of 
17S6,  a  few  feeds  were  given  him, 
faid  to  be  thofe  of  a  dietetic  vege¬ 
table,  known  in  France  under  the 
name  of  the  Racine  de  D  fette. 

As  he  was  then  ignorant  of  its 
cultivation  and  qualities,  he  planted 
the  feeds  in  light  earth  which  was 
then  ])laeed  in  Ijis  hot-houfe.  They 
vegetated  in  about  a  week,  and  in 
the  fpacc  of  two  months  had  acqui¬ 
red  ftalks  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 
goofe  quill,  when  they  were  tran- 
fplanted  into  the  open  air. 

Altho*  this  was  in  September,  they 
continued  to  incrcafc  rapidly,  and 
prclerved  their  verdure  throughout 
the  winter.  In  this  leafon  he  pluck¬ 
ed  oif  fome  of  the  leaves,  and  had 
them  boiled  for  the  table  ;  tliey 
were  of  a  fine  green  colour,  lighter 
than  fpinage,  and  fomething  like  it 
in  tatle,  with  a  flavour  foinewhat 
refembling  that  of  afparagus. 

At  this  period  he  took  up  three 
roots,  each  about  four  ounces  in 
weight,  which,  after  boiling,  eat 
very  much  like  parfuips,  and  had 
the  fame  lliapc  of  the  roots. 

So  much  he  had  experienced  of 
the  cultivation  and  ufe  of  this  ve¬ 


getable,  when  tho  Abbe  de  Com- 
mercll’s  account  of  it  fell  into  his 
hands ;  a  tran(lati»in  of  wliich  he 
immediately  procured,  and  publiih- 
ed,  in  order  to  diffnfe  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  fo  beneficial  an  article  of 
diet. 

“  Though  this  country,”  fays  the 
Doftor,  “  does  not  fimntaneoufly 
produce  any  great  variety  of  ve¬ 
getables  proper  for  the  table,  yet, 
by  the  introduflion  of  foreign  pro- 
du<5ls,  and  the  arts  of  cultui«c,  it 
nourilhes  in  its  bofom,  at  this  time, 
the  greatell  and  moll  ufeful  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruits,  and  other  dietetic 
vegetables  in  the  world.  I  con¬ 
ceive,  however,  every  additional 
article  of  nourilhment,  efpeciaiiy 
like  this  almoll  incredibly  abundant, 
and  at  the  fame  time  falutary  both 
to  the  human  and  brute  fpecie's, 
mull,  like  the  potatoe  wliich  Ra¬ 
leigh  brought  from  America,  prove 
an  interelling  acquifition  to  the  pu¬ 
blic.  I  calculate,  from  the  pro- 
duifl  of  my  garden,  that  a  fquare 
yard  of  ground,  planted  with  the 
Mangel  Whirzel,  will  yield  fifty 
pounds  in  weight  of  falutary  food  ; 
an  abundance  equalled  by  few,  if 
any  other  plant  hitherto  cultivated 
in  Europe. 


“  The 
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**  The  laft  winter  was  miufiially 
mild  ;  during  the  whole  of  which, 
this  vegetable  retained  its  verdure, 
as  has  been  already  oblerved  :  and 
as  it  has  never  experienced  any  o- 
ther  winter  here,  I  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  what  elFc<5l  a  fevere  fealbn 
might  produce.  I  remarked,  that 


the  new  Ihoots  augmented  by  pluck- 
ingthe  leavesof  a  preceding  growth; 
and  that  even  the  ilalks  that  (hot 
into  flower  in  June  1 78  7,  and  were 
accidentally  broken  olF,  were  repla¬ 
ced  by  frefit  (talks  and  flowers  in 
the  fucceeding  month  ;  Icfs  Itrong, 
indeed,  but  more  numerous.” 


Remarks  on  various  Petrifaifions  of  the  Human  BoJy. 


SIR*, 

nnOoblige  H Confant Reader f-Viho 
A  inquires  concerning  real  petri- 
ficatiuns  of  parts  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy,  I  will  inform  him,  that  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  experienced  oryftologiils 
alfure  us  of  their  being  fometimes 
found.  They  are  called  Anthrofo- 
tites,  not  Zoolithes;  which  Lift  more 
properly  belong  to  quadrupeds. 
Now,  as  it  is  univerfally  adraitred, 
that  the  Zoolithes  are  frequently 
feen,  what  negative  argument, 
therefore,  can  be  brought  againft 
the  exirtence  of  tlie  others  ?  Are 
not  the  component  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  nearly  (Imilar  to  thofe  of 
the  brute  creation  ?  Ccnfcqnently, 
correfpondent  matter  may  be  fubject 
to,  and  acquire,  the  like  accidkntal 
changes  wherever  the  fame  power 
or  caufes  concur  to  adt  upon  either 
objecl.  If  the  former  are  not  fo 
I'ommon,  it  may  be  accounted  for, 
in  fome  mcafure,  by  reflecting  that 
human  bodies  are  generally  depo- 
(ited  in  felect  and  appropriated 
places  ;  v,'hereas  the  bones  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  difperfed  every  where, 
and  falling  into  various  beds  of 
earth,  at  a  greater  or  lefs  depth, 
tliere  ft  more  probability  of  their 
encountering  the  petrifying  agent. 
Could  we  credit  fome  authors  who 
have  treated  on  this  fubjeift,  they 
will  tell  us  of  entire  bodies  and  Ike- 
letons  that  were  found  petrified. 
(Jnc,  in  particular,  difeovered  at 

L 

•  AddrelTed  to  th^  Publilbct 


Aix  cn  Provence,  anno  158?,  in  a 
rocky  dill,  the  cerebrum  whertri. 
when  llruck  againft  a  piece  of  fleel, 
produced  fparks,  the  bones  being 
at  the  fame  time  friable. — The  re- 
jTorts  of  Happet  and  Kircher  are  too 
abfurd  for  belief.  Van  Heimont' s 
ftrange  relations,  together  with 
thofe  of  Jean  >}  Cofa,  mull  alfo  be 
reje^fed  as  fabulous.  Scheuhzer  has 
publilhed  an  engraved  figure,  w  hich 
he  calls  The  Antediluvian  Man ; 
how  far  it  is  authentic,  I  cannot  fay, 
Not  intending  to  lay  any  ftrefs  on 
fuch  doubtful  and  weak  authorilic*, 

I  (hall  proceed  with  better  fectiri- 
tic*,  or  argue  from  rational  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  is  then  afre  rted,  by  ma¬ 
ny  refpetftable  writers  on  Natural 
Hiftory,  that  whole  (keletons,  pe¬ 
trified,  have”  been  brought  to  light 
from  certain  old  mine*,  svlikh  re¬ 
mained  clofcd  lip  and  difufed  for  fe- 
veral  centuries.  Thcfe,  indeed,  arc 
acknowledged  to  be  very  rare.  Yet 
it  is  a  known  fadt,  tliat  detached 
parts,  OJieoUthi,  are  fometin'es 
found,  elpeci.ally  in  (ituations  where 
either  the  water,  ti:c  foil,  or  both, 
have  been  obferved  to  prfTefs  a 
llrong  petrefeent  quality.  The  hu¬ 
man  Vertebrae,  fragments  or  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Tibia,  and  even  the 
whole  Crar.'iim  itfelf,  have  been 
leen  in  an  abfolute  (late  of  petrifi¬ 
cation.  Some  of  thefe  are  laid  to 
appear  vitriolated,  or  miueraliied. 
1  2  /As 

of  the  Gtnth’nsn’s  h-lj^ezine. 
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Ai  to  the  petrified  bones  of  pretend¬ 
ed  giants,  I  rather  fuppoi’e  them 
(real  Zoolithes)  the  bones  of  the 
larger  animals.  All  tliefe  bones 
are  found  in  various  Hates,  and  un¬ 
der  difterent  appearances.  Some 
ave  only  indurated  j  others  calcined, 
l^itriolated,  qr  mincralifed  s  fomc, 
again,  are  fimply  incruited,  wltilil 
others  have  been  proved  complete¬ 
ly  petrified,  of  the  lalt-mentioned 
kind,  1  can  afl'ure  your  curious  in¬ 
quirer,  that  I  have  in  my  poflefiion 
two  fpecimens,  in  the  fragmenta  ti- 
hiarum,  which  were  picked  up  in 
a  ploughed  common  field,  clofe  by 
the  road-fide.  At  firlb  I  viewed 
them  as  the  cafual  produclions  of 
mere  plaftic  nature  ;  but,  on  fliew- 
ing  them  to  a  Ikilful  anatomift,  he 
declared  their  exa<H  correfpondence 
with  the  human  fiiin-bone  ;  and  the 
cavity,  the  feat  of  the  medulla,  is 
alfo  filled  up  with  a  petrified  I'lib- 
Ifance,  much  whiter  than  the  ex¬ 
ternal  part,  which  refembles  the  co¬ 
lour  of  an  inhumed  bone ;  reCpedl- 
ing  quality,  they  both  feem  of  that 
dais  called  Pyrites.  Some  time  af¬ 
ter,  and  near  the  fame  fpot,  I  dif- 
povered  feveral  animal  teeth,  ap¬ 
parently  petrified,  their  weight  ex¬ 
ceeding  about  one-tfiird  of  the  na¬ 
tural.  But  this  is  not  at  all  furpri- 
ling,  when  we  read  of  lb  much 
foinl  ivory  that  is  found  not  only  in 
Africa,  hut  likewife  particular  parts 
of  Mufeovy.  Notwithllanding  what 
is  here  advanced,  it  ftiall  be  grant¬ 
ed  that  a  politive  lufus  na(ut.e,  in 
foine  hands,  is  repeatedly  miftaktn 
for  a  real  jjetrlfication :  but  I  am  of 
opinion,  they  arc  diltinguilhable  at  all 
times  by  an  experienced  naturalifl ; 
and  for  this  end,  I  lliall  propofe  the 
r.vo  following  rules:  Firfl,  We  may 
determine  that  folfil  a  lufus  natura 
svhich,  on  a  ftridt  examination,  is 
obferved  to  deviate,  in  any  material 
degree,  I'rom  the  true  res  analogica 
exi/leus.  Secondly,  By  the  fame 
pi'.ty  of  Tiafoning,  thole  foflij  Ihfils 


arc  to  be  efteettied  certain  p^trifl- 
cations,  and  genuine  ant'  diluvian 
rfliquix,  in  which,  on  a  cou'.pari- 
I'on  with  their  analogues,  colletted 
from  the  fea,  there  appears  an  ex¬ 
act  conformity  in  fize  and  figure. 
This  comparative  pbfervatiou  will 
hold  good  ipr  all  fulfils;  I  mean  Inch 
as  preient  ihemfelves  either  under 
the  animal  or  vegetable  form.  It 
is,  neverthelefs,  worthy  of  notice, 
that  all  ^eltaceous  foflils  are  not  pe¬ 
trified  ;  fince  I  have  found  foipe 
kinds  of  them  in  beds  of  fand, 
which  retained  their  original  per- 
fecH  fhape  and  quality ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  they  proved  very  brittle, 
indeed  fcarcely  bearing  the  moll 
gentle  touch.  Shells  of  this  deferip- 
tion  are  always  dilToluble  by  acids, 
in  contradiltin^lion  ^o  the  petri¬ 
fied  or  calcareous  folfil  Ihells,  whofe 
property  it  is  to  refill  the  adlion  of 
I’uch  like  vsenflrua.  The  mines,  and 
Ibme  particular  pits  in  my  neigh, 
hour  hood,  have  furniflied  roe  with 
many  objedls  for  amufing  experi¬ 
ments,  whereof  1  have  preferved  a 
tolerable  colletftlon.  Thefe  repolito- 
ries  of  mirabslia  are  now  more  than 
ever  accelfible  and  expefed  to  the 
eye  of  the  curious;  for  in  this  our 
exploring  age  we  fearch  deeper  in¬ 
to  the  bowels  of  the  earth  than 
heretofore  ;  in  the  performance 
whereof,  felf-intereft  prepares  the 
way,  and  curiofify  follows. 

Before  I  conclude  this  fubjeiJl,  I 
fliall  entreat  your  permilfion  to  ha¬ 
zard  the  fublequent  Ihort  remarks, 
with  fome  important  advice,  hum¬ 
bly  fubmitted  to  thofe  naturalills 
who  make  the  ftiidy  of  folfils  a  part 
of  their  recreation :  To  be  careful 
how  they  cflablifli  fyltems  purely 
tlieir  own,  or  adopt  an  hypothefis, 
which  fimiliiude^  in  figm-e,  refulting 
fiiore  from  a  fond  imagination  than 
a  grounded  experience,  may  render 
fallacious.  Not  to  view  things  with 
the  eye  of  fclf-fuppofition  only,  but 
confine  themfclves  to  facls ;  which 
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f9«5ls  ought  to  be  verified  by  good  nally,  not  to  limit  their  attention  to 
authorities.  Nor  I'ervilely  to  yi^d  to  the  protiuJtions  of  any  one  country,, 
a  particular  opinion  in  any  known  liiice  tlie  philolbpher  may  look  upon 
inllance,  unlcls  that  opinion  coin*  the  whole  earth  as  his  domain, 
cjdes  with  private  ublervatipn.  Fi*  Observatok, 


Family  Worfifip  Explained  atfd  Xtcommeuded,  in  four  Sermons.  By  Wil-* 
liam  Dairy  mple,  D.  D. 

T^HIS  work  is  dedicated  to  the  the  various  meafures  of  divine  Pro- 


x  author’s  near  relations,  and 
recommended  to  his  parilhioners  in 
the  preface.  Though  the  fubjeit 
be  common,  and  treated  in  the 
common  way,  it  is,  ncverthelel's, 
well  that  ulcfiil  lelTons,  elpecially 
fuch  as  are  palling  into  forgetfulnels, 
be  often  repeated ;  and  tiiat  impor¬ 
tant  duties,  fuch  efpecially  as  are 
falling  into  negleift,  be  recommend¬ 
ed  with  every  circumftance  of  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  thefe  views,  the  pre- 
fent  publication  is  feafonable.  It  is 
the  devout  Patriarch  teaching  piety 
to  his  defcendants.  It  is  the  aged 
Paftor  carrying  home,  to  the  clolets 
of  his  endeared  flock,  advices  which 
he  had  given  them  from  the  pulpit, 
and  from  houfe  to  houfe. 

The  following  \s  a  fhort  fpecimen 
of  the  work. 

■  “  If  you  are  yet  to  conne«5l  your- 
felf  in  a  family-relation,  be  lure  you 
eye  in  that  conne^lion,  the  love  of 
godlinels”  more  than  the  world ; 
for  this,  “  with  contentment,  is 
great  gain.”  No  fruit  is  fo  natural 
to  a  genuine  pious  principle,  as  an 
eilual  calm  temper.  Money y  which 
anfwcrt  moft  things  w^hout  a  man, 
is  quite  infutficient  for  tliis.  On  the 
contrary,  ftorms  of  rancour,  under 
vifible  and  fhocking  cxpreflions,  are, 
perhaps,  ofteneft  to  be  met  with  a- 
mong  fuch.  The  houfe,  which  is 
refpeftful  of  Deity,  is  likeliell  to  be 
a  qtiiet  or  blefled  houfe.  This  brings 
people  near  to  the  fountain  of  all 
good.  This  fits  the  cleanfed  mind 
and  heart,  both  to  fee  and  reft  in 


vidence ;  to  rejoice  with  moderation, 
and  to  fubmit  with  chearfulnefs.  The 
confcience,  at  eafe  in  itfelf,  diifufes  a 
like  fweetnefs  of  eafe  all  around  their 
dwelling.  To  be  ad'ured  of  God’s 
love,  heightens  that  invaliuble  pri¬ 
vilege,  and  adapts  the  foul  to  its 
external  ftate,  be  what  it  will.  ■  So  ' 
doth  my  “  good  and  gracious  Fa¬ 
ther”  defign  for  me,  and  this  is  e- 
nough.  He  muft  be  covetous,  with 
a  witnefs,  whom  fuch  a  Father  doth 
not  fatisfy.  O  the  riches  of  con¬ 
tentment  are  not  to  be  exprefled  by 
human  words  ;  and  thefe  are  what 
you  have  to  look  for,  from  a  chief 
pious  intimate,  **  more,”  by  far, 
than  thoufands  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver.”  See  tlien,  if  you  are  yet  to 
cenneift  yourfelf  in  a  family-relat 
tion,  whom  you  make  choice  of. 
Let  the  obvious  love  of  godlinej's 
determine  this  point ;  and  Judge 
not  of  what  may  be  affefted  by 
outsuard  forms,  but  by  a  prevailing 
futeetnefs  of  temper  along  with  thefe ; 
a  chearful,  contented  one.  The 
Houfe  devil  has  too  often,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  too  much  juftice  in  fome 
cafes,  been  a  reproach  to  apparent 
figns  of  houfe  religious  homage  :  but 
the  conjunction  is  quite  unnatural ; 
and,  therefore,  I  hope  more  rare, 
than  certain  fcoffers  at  piety,  to  ex- 
cufe  their  own  wicked  freedoms, 
would  willingly  make  it.  We  plead 
not  for  fuch,  to  make  them  refpeCl- 
able,  but  own,  without  the  lealt 
hefitation,  that  they  are  an  abfolutc 
difgrace  to  what  they  would  feem 
-  to 
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to  honoor.  **  Godlinefs,  with  con- 
tontraent,  is  great  gain  and  the 
taft  of  thefe  is  not  fo  eafily  affu- 
iticd  as  the  former,'" 

In  a  note,  the  author  cites  a  p.';f- 
fage  on  family-worfhip,  from  Bof- 
w ell’s  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and 
adds,  “  Mr  Bofwell,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  forgive  this  freedom  of 
citing  from  him;  and,  after  his  own 
example,  that  I  alfo  make  public  an 
acknowledgment  of  peculiar  obliga¬ 
tions,  for  being  dcfired  to  pray  with 


his  family  before  we  fat  down  t* 
fnpper.”  Mr  Bofwell’s  example,  in 
publilliing  to  the  world  what  pafles 
in  private  families  is  queftionable. 
The  flow  of  familiar  converfation 
freezes  at  the  entrance  of  fiich  a 
gneft.  What  an  idea  of  the  Hate 
of  religion  does  this  anecdote  con¬ 
vey  !  A  reputable  clergyman  is  de- 
fired  to  pray  in  a  gentleman’s  houfe. 
This  he  reckons  a  peculiar  obliga¬ 
tion,  worthy  of  a  public  acknow¬ 
ledgment  in  a  printed  book. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
Character  of  the  late  Mr  John  Browm  PaiKter, 


JOANVES  BRCWN,  Pi(5Vor  extmiiis, 
nonis  Septembribus  anno  ralutis 
17^7,  Edin*  urbis  ftia  natalis,  diem 
ebilt  riipremutn  annos  natus  trigiuta 
«jiiinqiie.  Neniineni  fere  vir\im  ilia 
pra-lVantipretn  novi,  qnique  magis  five 
ingcrio  five  arte  clucebat.  Annos  plus 
deccni  in  Italia,  Roniae  nrsslertim  Flo- 
lentiarqne,  degebat,  ipfis  in  artinm  in- 
fcnuarum  nobilinmqiie  doniiciliis,  ftu- 
dia  ilta  qnibus  ah  ineunte  xtatc  fe  im- 
bnerat  rcrolinr,  ad  veterum  fefe  ma- 
gittroruni  exemplar  eliingens,  eornnique 
vefiiglis  inlirerens ;  aviras  artis  fnx 
faudes,  avitainque  dignitatum  xmnla- 
tiis.  In  iis  vero  ftndiis  tantnm  indies 
proficiebat  uti  oum^firu,  liiorum  Roma 
degentium  feu  sequaret  feu  vincerct 
prxfiantiflimos.  FoR  labores  in  Italia 
peraetos,  optimaruni  artiuiii  feienria 
rtnbntns,  Aonioque  Mufas  vertice  de- 
ducens,  Edinam  tandem  fuam  patriofq',ie 
lares  revifit.  Neminem  fere  adhue  Sco¬ 
tia  piftorera  viderat  qiiem  fuo  in  gre- 
mio  fotum  polTet  gloriari,  qneraque  fi- 
mt'l  Gratis  attibns  Romaniique  fioren- 
tem  patria  fua  Dii  ipfi  redonare  vide- 
lentnr.  At  non  eadem  qua  decebat 
gratia,  neque  eo  quo  dignillimus  fuit 
honore,  patria  fua  Brounium  excepit. 
^lulti  quidem  viri  honefto  loco  nati, 
difcrtiliimus  quifijuc,  quique  artibus  li- 
beralibus  in  urbe  lib*'ralifllmis  fiudiis 
a-Ruente  ftudehant,  Brounium  fibi  af- 
rivcruiit  comttem,  aniicum  adamarunt. 
^anquem  ve’o  multorum  anjieitiam 
curitatcmque  Irbi  Brounius  conciliaret, 
at  non  fimul  et  patrocinium  daferta 
qnafi  apud  Scotos  ct  hadenus  inciiltx 
C^cipliux  cuofecutus  eR.  Hue  acce- 


debat  quod  pitigcUt  tantntu  Bronnins, 
neque,  ut  ufu  fit,  pifturis  fuis  colores 
inducebat ;  quipoe  quern  firpe  dilleren- 
tem  audivi,  colores  qui  piciuris  pollct 
faciem  prx  fo  antiquam  ferentibus  in- 
ducere  prxter  Tttianum  extitifle  nemi¬ 
nem.  Ilanc  itaque  artis  fux  partem 
nnnqnam  attingere  voluit  Brounius, 
pingendo  folura  enntentus.  Hint  quod 
picrifqne  patrocinatur,  commendatio 
ei  vulgaris  defuit ;  neque  quo  fe  libe- 
rius  effunderet  ingenio  fuo  Tpatium  elt 
concelTum.  Fauci  enim  fiint  qui  ani- 
imim  pictura  pafeere  inani  volunt,  cut 
defunt  prortus  pigmenta  ct  blandimenta 
ifta  quibus  valgus  hominura  adco  cap- 
tatur.  Brounio  parva  res  erat,  neque 
fibi  ipfc  patrocioari  valebat.  Londi- 
niim  adeiindi  confilium  liinc  iniit,  iibi 
morbo  co'rreptiis  patriam  iterum  revifit 
animamque  hen  f  inter  amicorum  la- 
erymas  detnum  eflavit. 

Quae  a  Brounio  punilis  tenuibus  pia- 
gebantur  maxime  praccellebant.  Nihil 
quidem  his  prxfianlius  quifquis  iinquam 
viderir,  nihil  elegantius,  pulchrius,  for- 
mofius,  dulciui, — limatius  nihil  neque 
rnagis  exquifitum.  TeiUs  elt,  forno- 
fifiima  ilia  formofifibux  virginis  Bur-> 
fiettx  elhgies  :  Tefiis  ell,  quam  Dominie 
Keith  Stewart  imaginem  Brounius  exa- 
ravit Teftis  derique,  qu®  Dneijft  de 
Cordon  facies  eft  exprefla  pulcherrime. 

Neque  Brounio  pingendi  tantnm  fa- 
cultas  aderat,  utpotc  qui  et  alias ‘lite': 
ratifilinus  extitit.  Latine  baud  parum 
doi.ftus,  nee  Grxce,  quod  nunc  ufu  fit, 
prorfus  nefeiebat.  Linguam  Italicam 
mire  callebat,  fnaviliimxque  iftius  lo- 
quelx  delicias  turn  perpeudebat  criti- 
cus. 
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eui,  turn  collauJabat  amator  expone-  men  effugienti  periculitm  eft  ne  pin* 
batqne.  Germamcam  quoque  liaguam  *quo  fupcrbire  nonnullis  videatur.  At 
Flurentue  degcni  edidictt,  penitiiU*  nihil  magU  a  Brouuii  ingenio  quam  io> 
morque  femionis  hujofce  nervofi  viri-  folentia  abhorrebat,  qoa  liberrinie  fen- 
lifque  Ibnte'!  accelSt.  Nihil  quidem  tiebat  libere  direntif.  Ainicis  fuaviifi. 
fere  hoc  genus  noa  tentavit  Brounius,  mus,  blandiiTimus,  modeftiifimus,  vire- 
niliil  quod  tentavit  non  eft  confecutus.  bat ;  fimpliciftima  mente,  et  vera  tide, 
Grammatica;  hinc  artis  doiftilTimus  cx-  ejufquc  demum  indoUs  nihil  five  de  fa 
tabat,  dicViunirqueiiidagator  acutiflimus.  gloriofius  jadanti^  neque  aliorum  da* 
De  judicio  eleiftioneque  verborura,  de  traheutis  laudi’ous. 
fententiis  concinnandis  ftruendifque,  de  Saintnus  ab  uptimis  viris,  quorun 
Omni  denique  orationis  elegantia  iimul  eon«\ietudine  ulus  eft,  gratiiTunufque 
et  fanitate,  diilbruit  fagarius  nemo,  Broiinio  noftro  honos  deferebatur. 
nequs  exiftimavit  aequius.  Inerat  enim  et  ipfe  etiam  Burk.’uj  Scotiam  iterum 
Brounio  inulta  ad  explicandum  facun-  vilens,  quum  IlJ.inbargum  accellillet, 
dia,  ad  indagandum  judicanduinque  Brouiiium  hdiit,  quippe  qui  liCeratiiC- 
prudentia  mira.  mum  eum,  uptiiuifqne  arcibus  floren- 

Mufices  amantilllmus  finiul  Brounius  tein,  acceperit.  Ad  hanc  vcro  famais 
atque  folertitlimus  erat.  Cannina  Ita*  fuftiiiendaia  ampliiicandamque  Brounio 
lorum  divina  et  ipfum  modulantem  au-  vita  defuit.  llonores  vireicentes  cita 
divi,  rono!que  elicientem  dulciinnms.  arefcent.  Quid  enim  quod  ex  fam^i* 
Muiicam  vcro  contemplationem  ratio*  amicoruin  mentis  receiEbus  raemoria 
nemque  adeo  percalluit,  uti  fcientiam  ejus  nuiiquain  exulabit  ?  Quid,  quod 
iltain  belliinmam  (Ibi  quali  propriam  ante  oculos  illis  fciiiper  obverietur, 
vindicalfe,  jure  vidcretur.  Hac  fcien-  pectoribufque  Brounii  vivat  imago} 
tia  inftruAus  ad  Ibiguaruni  diverfarum.  Brevis  hic  gloria  atqee  mortalis  cii, 
fu*  przlertira  Italicx,  indoles  ac  ryth-  neque  qu*  apud  pottcrcs  vigcat.  At 
mum  indaganda  accelilt,  couamiue  fc*  viventi  Brounio,  neque  in  medio  ipf* 
lici,  fucceil'u  feiiciilimo.  curfu  abrepto,  fuimna  poftcrorum  laude 

Non  defuerunt  qnidam,  neque  ii  ine-  condecorato,  lamz  glorizque  xternitas 
ruditi  ac  plane  nialigni,  qui  arrogan-  coutigillet.  Quoniant  vcro  iniquiftimo 
tiam  quandam  Brounio  ac  pctulanciam  fato  accidit,  ut  fainain  fibi  fnperlUteia 
exprobrabant.  .ujiimus  fcilicet  eredtus  non  pepererit  Brounius,— amici  cert» 
et  excelfus,  fortunz  novercali  animofe  eft  amico  munere  fungi — gratbliui0  illo 
obluctans,  fpeciem  feurrz  nun  facile  quidcin,  led,  cheu,  iiiani  ! 
adiuittebat ;  ferviliorifque  obfequii  cri*  , 
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A  Merchant,  named  Kebal,  had  e-  the  father,  filled  him  with  the  moll  bit- 
fpoufed  a  young,  rich,  and  beau*  ter  apprehenfions. 
tiful  woman,  who,  in  fbite  of  the  Ma*  Kebal,  anxious  to  maintain  peace  in 
hometan  law,  which  allows  polygamy,  his  family,  did  not  helitate  to  procure 
would  never  deign  to  (hare  the  heart  it  by  an  attrocious  crime;  his  wife, 
or  bed  of  her  hulband.  Kebal,  meek  whom  lie  had  forgot  in  a  moment  of  ii> 
and  fubmifiive,  flood  in  fuch  awe  of  his  fatuation,  prefents  herfelf  to  his  mind  ; 
imperious  svife,  to  whom  he  owed  his  and  the  dread  of  a  jealous  woman  di* 
fortune,  that,  at  her  imligation,  he  re-  veils  him  of  all  the  feelings  of  hnina- 
nounced  the  privilege  which  the  law  nity.  The  firll  fucrifice  he  made  to  hit 
gave  hun,  and  fwore  inviolable  fidelity  repofe  was  the  unfortunate  object  of 
to  her.  his  amours  ;  having  difpatched  the  lao* 

His  affairs  obliging  him  to  take  a  ther,  he  meditated  the  deilruction  of 
journey,  he  became  enamoured  of  a  the  child ;  but  the  v iice  of  nature 
young  ilave,  whom  he  purchafed  for  would  be  heard,  inhuman  as  he  was, 
5D3  fcquins ;  abfent  from  his  wife,  he  and,  in  fpite  of  hiralell,  it  arrelled  his 
foon  forgot  her,  and  the  oaths  he  had  uplifted  arm.  Averted  from  the  dcfign 
made  her.  At  the  end  of  nine  months  of  Ihedding  his  own  blood,  he  deteip 
the  ilave  brought  an  infant  into  the  mined  to  expofe  the  infant  in  a  defert, 
world,  whofc  birth,  far  from  pleafiag  |:srft:aded  that  the  iunecent  vivliiii  mull 
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foon  perifh  there.  But  Providence,  who 
VatcVed  over  it,  conducted  a  fliepherd 
to  the  place  where  it  was  laid.  The 
poor  man,  ftruck  with  its  beauty,  cries, 
«nd  diftrcls,  carried  it  to  his  cottage  ; 
and  his  wife,  as  compallionate  as  he, 
cbcarfully  took  charge  of  the  infant, 
and  gave  it  a  Ihc  goat  for  a  nurfe. 
The  child  had  juft  attained  its  fourth 
year,  whenKcbal  chanced  to  pafs  thro' 
the  village  where  the  ihepherd  dwelt, 
and  through  necelfity  became  his  gueft  ; 
he  obferved  his  fon  without  the  leaft 
remembrance  of  him  ;  but  whether 
fmitten  by  the  beauty  of  the  infant,  or 
admonilhed  by  nature,  he  felt  hiniielf 
aifeifted  at  the  fight  of  it,  and  alked 
the  flicpherd  if  he  were  the  father. 

What  was  the  furprife  of  K^al, 
when  the  Ihepherd  related  to  him  how 
he  found  the  infant,  and  when  he  dif- 
covered  him  to  be  his  fon!  To  thefe 
feelings  of  fyinpatby  he  had  been  touch¬ 
ed  with,  fucceeded  the  fentiments  of 
violent  hatred  ;  but  he  diflembied  that 
paflion,  and  feigning  hunfelf  charmed 
with  the  child,  oftered  fifty  fequins  for 
the  purchafe  of  it. 

The  penury  of  the  Ihepherd,  his  af- 
feiftion  for  t.he  in.'ant,  and  perfuafion  of 
its  being  happier  in  the  hands  of  a  rich 
man  than  in  his  own,  difpofed  him  to 
confent  to  the  merchant’s  propofal. 
Far  was  he  from  fufpedting  the  lot  that 
awaited  it. 

No  fooner  had  K»?bal  got  it  into  his 
poiTelfion,  than  he  conveyed  it  to  the 
fea-fbore.  Neither  the  beauty  of  this 
infant,  nor  its  innocence,  its  fond  ca- 
relfes,  its  cries,  nor  its  tears,  could 
foften  the  rugged  heart  of  Kebal. 
Having  fewn  his  fon  into  a  fack,  he 
throws  him  into  the  fea,  firmly  per- 
fuaded  that  he  lhall  not  eftape  death  a 
fecond  time.  But  heaven  had  ordained 
otherwife ;  it  was  cauglit  in  a  fiftiing 
net,  and  drawn  to  land 

The  filherman  aftoni  (bed,  opened  the 
fack,  and  finding  an  infant,  ftill  breath¬ 
ing,  within  it,  fufpended  it  by  its  feet ; 
having,  by  that  means,  recovered  it,  be 
carried  it  to  his  cabbin.  The  fon  of 
Kebal  was  deftined  to  meet  with  every 
where  fouls  fufccptible  of  humanity, 
excepting  that  of  his  barbarous  fa¬ 
ther. 

The  filherman  brought  him  up  to  hi^ 
own  profelfion,  and  the  child  foon  dif- 
tinguiftied  himfelf  in  it  by  his  activity 
pnd  courage.  Dcltiny  and  trade  led 
Kebal  again  to  the  place  where  his  fon 
dwelt ;  and  obferving  a  youth  of  an 


engaging  mien  with  the  filherman,  he 
made  Tome  inquiry  about  him,  which 
the  maftet  anf.vered,  by  recounting  td 
the  merchant  the  manner  in  which  he 
found  him. 

Kd’bal  difeovering  his  fon,  cOuld  not 
comprehend  how  he  had  efcaped  a  death 
which  he  thought  inevitable.  Enraged 
to  find  himfelf  unfucceTsful  after  fuch 
repeated  crimes,  he  determined  to  take 
more  eifeiftual  meafures  for  the  future; 
with  this  view,  he  offered  the  filherman 
joo  fequins  for  the  young  man,  and  the 
bargain  was  immediately  concluded. 

Kebal,  without  making  himfelf 
known  to  his  fon,  kept  him  neai  him 
as  a  flave,  and,  unmoved  either  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition,  or  his  fide¬ 
lity,  grew  daily  more  determined  to 
procure  his  death. 

Two  years  had  elapfed,  during 
which  his  foa  had  ferved  him  with  un¬ 
paralleled  zeal,  when,  putting  a  letter 
into  his  hand,  “  Depart,”  fays  he. 

“  immediately  for  Bagdad,  and  deliver 
“  this  paper  to  my  daughter,  whom  you 
“  will  find  there  }  I  have  recominend- 
“  ed  you  to  her  care;  continue  with 
“  her  till  my  return,  which  I  lhall  not 
^  long  delay.” 

The  young  man  obeyed  K^al,  and 
fet  out  on  his  journey.  On  his  arrival 
at  Bagdad,  he  inquired  for  his  mafter’s 
houfe,  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  that 
he  was  directed  to,  was  met  by  Kdhal's 
daughter.  She,  receiving  a  letter  from 
her  father  by  the  hand  of  a  youth  more 
beautiful  than  Love  himfelf,  opens  it 
With  impatience  ;  but  what  horror  was 
Ihe  feized  with  at  reading  thefe  words : 
“  The  perfon  that  is  charged  with  this 
“  letter  to  you,  is  my  greateft  enemy  : 
“  I  fend  him  to  you,  that  you  may 
“  contrive  his  deftru^on,  and  I  ex- 
“  peeft  from  you  that  mark  of  filial  af- 
“  feftion.” 

The  daughter  of  K^al,  far  from  re- 
fembling  her  father,  bad  an  heart  undif- 
guifed,  and  full  of  humanity.  She  view¬ 
ed  the  meilenger  more  attentively,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  loving  him. 
Love  fuggefted  to  her  a  means  of  fa¬ 
ying  the  life  of  a  perfen,  who  became 
in  a  moment  fo  dear  to  her,  and  of  at¬ 
taching  him  to  her  far  ever.  Having 
ordered  the  young  man  to  wait,  Ihe 
wrote  another  letter,  connterfeiting 
her  father'*  hand,  to  this  efie6t :  “The 
“  bearer  of  this  letter  is  as  dear  to  me 

as  a  fon  would  be ;  conlider  him  as 
“  myfelf;  eiitruft  him  with  the  ma- 
“  nagement  of  all  my  affairs ;  and  give 
“  wy 
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**  my  daughter  Melahie  to  lum  in  mar*  “  evening,  and  as  he  defcends  the  Aalra 
“  riage."  '  “  ot  my  apartment  about  the  fourth 

Having  fealed  the  letter,  Ihe  returned  “  hour  of  the  night,  rufti  on  him  with 
to  the  young  man,  “  You  are  miAaken,”  “  your  poignardi." 
fays  Asi  to  him,  “  the  letter  you  gave  At  the  appointed  hoar,  K»roaf  bid 
“  me,  is  intended  for  my  mother ;  I  fon  go  down  into  I'ac  court,  t«>  fiiiumoi^ 
“  will  conduct  you  to  her  apartment."  up  one  or  his  domeAics  ;  he  wcs  juft 
The  youth  delivered  it  to  the  mother,  tlefecninng  the  fatal  tfciir-cafe,  when  his 
who  having  read  it,  and  not  doubting  wife,  ever  alarmed  by  fafpiciuns,  Aop^ 
bat  that  it  was  the  hand-writing  of  Iter  ped  him,  and  begged  him  not  to  cxe* 
htiiband,  punctually  executed  the  or-  cute  a  commiAion  svhLh  Ihe  rrmreived 
ders  he  had  given  her,  and  married  her  a  little  myUerious,  and  ronciuc'ied  him 
daughter  to  young  K^bal.  another  svay  to  her  own  ain-rtmcT-.t. 

The  father,  in  the  mean  time,  ha-  KtTual,  in  the  interim,  was  tacked 
ving  AniAied  his  bufinefs,  returned  to  by  the  paflions  of  hope  aud  fear  :  An 
Bagdad.  How  much  was  be  furprifed  half  hour  being  elapled,  atul  no  tidings 
at  his  arrival,  to  find  his  Ton  alive  and  of  the  fuccei's  of  his  jteriiuiaufner',  he 
well;  but  how  much  more  fo  Aill,  when  was  eaf-er  to  learn  if  his  icrvants  had 
he  heard  that  he  was  his  fon-in-law.  executed  their  charge,  and  defeended 
Thefe  events  appeared  to  him  incre-  the  Aairs  in  haAe.  1  hey  who  had  been 
diiile ;  but  the  fear  of  difeovering  his  comiuiflloued  with  this  order,  having 
o'.vn  villainy,  took  awav  all  dcAre  of  hearii  no  one  go  down  before,  and  not 
an  explanation.  He  thought  it  moft  qiieAioning  but  that  tliis  was  the  del- 
advifable  to  dilfenible;  and  to  conceal,  tmed  vh^tim,  ruAied  in  upon  him,  and 
under  the  maAc  of  friendlhip,  the  nior-  murdered  him  in  the  dark.  Such  was 
tal  hatred  hu  bad  always  Imme  to  his  the  well-dvferved  catuilrophe  of  that  in- 
innocent  child.  But  Mclaliie  was  not  human  father,  lie,  to  whom  he  had 
impofed  upon  by  this  fallacious  fereni-  given  life,  and  whom  he  had  fo  repeat- 
ty;  her  tender  concern  for  the  life  of  edly  attempted  to  rob  of  it,  inherited 
a  beloved  huAtand,  made  her  very  at-  all  his  etTe<As.  As  his  birth  svas  a  Ic- 
tentive  to  the  conduct  of  her  father.  cret  to  him,  he  lived  happily  with  his 
Kebal,  a  few  days  after  ki;  arrival,  wife,  aud  never  knew  Aie  was  bis  fif- 
gave  his  fervants  a  feaA;  “  Make  ter.  ' 

“  merry,"  fays  he,  “  to-mght,  and  The  F.aAem  HiAorian  concludes  this 
**  celebrate  my  return  home  ;  but  1  relation  svith  an  Arabian  proverb  :  He 
“  have  a  fervke  to  require  of  you :  “  that  digs  a  well  for  his  brother,  falls 
**  An  enemy  in  fecret  has  defigns  upon  **  into  it  faimfelf." 
my  life  ;  I  will  invite  him  hither  this 
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D  A  L  1  N  A. 

I. 

TH  E  dia  of  battle  o’er  green  Mor- 
ven's  plain. 

Had  ceas’d  to  rend  the  air  with  echoes 
diie : 

Hear  a  grey  rock  fierce  Lochlin’s  king 
lay  Aain  ; 

Whole  voice  did  late  the  difmal  battle 
'  fire; 

And  all  our  foes,  who  rag’d  with  furi¬ 
ous  ire. 

That  ’fcaped  fell  death,  did  on  the  white 
waves  bound. 

‘Mid  bur  brave  chiefs  was  heard  the 
echoing  lyre, 
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TRY. 

Mix’d  svith  the  feaA  was  mirth’s  enli¬ 
vening  found. 

With  notes  oi  peace  and  joy  the  placid 
groves  rufuund. 

II. 

Beneath  the  Aiding  moon  the  chiefs  were 
plac 'd, 

And,  svhile  around  was  borne  the  cir¬ 
cling  Aid!, 

The  Bards,  with  fongs,  the  Aeeting 
moments  chac'd. 

Sudden  in  UiEan’s  eye  foft  furrows 
fwell. 

And  fudden  down  his  checks  low  trick¬ 
ling  fell. 

O'er  bis  wild  Ivj^  jjj  trembling  hand  he 
tlua^, 
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Sweet  as  the  fonj  that  floats  thro’  yon- 
tier  dale. 

While  on  the  Poet  raptured  Heroes' 
hung: 

*rhus  to  the  anfwering  chord*  he  foftly 
lig'ung  fuiig. 

HI. 

Pale  noon,  who  bear’ll,  as  flow  thou 
wind’it  tl‘e  Ikies, 

From  I'ailiug  clouds  the  fallen  fpirits 
groan, 

Viewelt  them,  as  high  in  firey  cars  they 
rife  ; 

And  foleran  gliding,  wheel  the  airy 
ti’.rone. 

Thou  pitying,  heard’ll  the  fair  Dalcna’s 
moan  ; 

And  plunging  at  the  view  thy  head  in 
night, 

Sa'.v'lt  the  lorn  virgin  wander  dark  a- 
lone. 

Madden’d  by  glaring  light’uing’*  lured 
light, 

While  tell  diflraillon  wing’d  her  wildly 

'  devious  flight. 

IV. 

Whc'e  winding  Clura's  dream  majeftic 
flows. 

Did  mighty  Trathor  bear  extenfive 
(way. 

Mid  yon  fweet  woods  his  lovely  daugh¬ 
ter  rofe, 

Dlooniing  as  flow’rs beneath  the  op’ning 
day. 

And  fuft,  as  moon  beams  on  the  flnooth 
lake  play  :  ' 

In  pe«ce  her  gentle  days  danc’d  blcft 
along, 

Unflain’d  by  tears,  and  free  from  wild 
difmay  ; 

Save  V  hen  was  heard  of  horrid  war  the 
fong, 

And  her  b’-ave  father  s  fword  bright 
gleam’d  the  chiefs  among. 

V. 

Fronan,  with  humblell  arts  purfu’d  the 
maid. 

By  Trathor  favour’d,  fought  her  heart 
to  gain. 

Sti'.l  from  the  chief  the  Ihudd’ring  vir¬ 
gin  (led  ; 

For  in  hi.  bofoin  hate  and  envy  reign, 

And  dark  revenge,  and  I'rownhi*  dire 
difdaia. 

Tl;c  valiant  Colmar  won  Dalena’s  love. 

Who  bravely  free  d  her  from  a  rulllau 
train.  '  , 

Oft  t’'’rough  the  plains  the  love-lorn 
maid  would  rove. 

And  to  each  foft  gale  figh,  that  wav’d 
the  wartfUsg  grove. 


VI. 

Oft  would  they  roam  the  tangling  woods 
among. 

Where,  thro’  the  ruftling  glades  the 
bro'.vn  deer  llray  ; 

Oft  would  they  liilen  to  wild  Clura’s 
fong, 

As  thro’  torn  rocks  it  works  its  foamy 
way. 

Enjoy,  bleft  pair!  enjoy  the  ftniling 
ray. 

While  yet  gay  Spring  pours  bright  her 
beams  around; 

Soon  will  dark  Winter  rule  with  horrid 
f-vay; 

Soon  will  his  lloims  acrofs  the  heavens 
refound. 

And  your  weak  (hriiiking  frames  will  tear 
with  many  a  wound. 

VU. 

Once  they  bad  met  deep  in  a  lonely 
grove. 

Thro’  whofe  thick  flirubs  fcarce  fiione 
a  ray  of  light ; 

D.'ilena  there  agreed  to  meet  her  love. 

What  time  foft  gleam’d  in  dewy  luflre 
bright, 

Acrofs  the  illumined  Ikies  the  orb  of 
night. 

Fierce  Fronan  heard  the  blulhing  maid 
confent, 

W'hilc  glow’d  his  bread  with  fullcn  drear 
delight. 

And  his  fell  heart  by  torturing  anguifli 
rent. 

Vow'd,  with  molicious  arts,  to  blaft 
love’s  fweet  intent. 

VIII. 

To  the, white  handed  maid, dark  Fronan 
came, 

When  m'd  the  toiling  clouds  the  dim 
mocn  fl'.one, 

“  In  mulic  borne,”  he  faid,  “  I  heard 
thy  name. 

Wild,  as  when  bending  from  his  airy 
throne. 

The  vlewlefs  fpirit  pours  his  folemn 
moan. 

’Tw?.s  Colmur  :  Where  a  yew  its  black 
llrade  throws; 

On  the  grey  mofs  he  lay  outftretch’d, 

.  alone. 

For  thee  he  waits.— The  feene  he  wife¬ 
ly  cluife : 

There  halle,  and  learn  what  fate  awaits 
great  Fronun’s  foes.” 

IX. 

Quick  from  her  father’s  halls  Dalcna 
flew. 

And  darted  down  the  vale  with  wild 
alfright. 
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No  c!iearfal  ray  now  bleft  her  eager 
view, 

Nor  lent  iti  aid  to  guide  her  footfteps 
right : 

For  now  had  funic  the  gentle  Queen  of 
night ; 

Atid  wrapt  in  failing  clouds  her  fpark- 
ling  chair, 

Acroft  the  heavens  no  liar  (hone  twink¬ 
ling  bright: 

By  fits  burll  oat  the  lightning’s  hideous 
glare. 

And  thunder  rattling  wide  oft  tore  the 
angry  air. 

X. 

Long  for  her  love  (he  anxious  fearch’d 
the  bower :  ^ 

In  vain :  no  lover  met  her  anxious  viesv  ; 
For  o’er  the  youth  was  fpread  night’s 
gloomy  power. 

Through  the  difparted  clouds  the  light¬ 
ning  flew, 

And  through  the  bower  a  livid  lullre 
threw: 

Sudden  (he  did  her  mangled  hero  fpy. 
Stretch’d  in  death’s  grafp  l>encath  a 
blalled  yew. 

His  head  funk  in  a  rill  that  tinkled  by. 
She  faw— (he  (bricking  fell, —while 
clofs'd  her  languid  eve. 

XI.  '  . 

The  moon  now  burftingfrom  the  clouds 
of  night. 

Darted  on  Colmar’s  form  a  tranfient 
ray. 

And  ihew’d  him  to  Dalcna’s  op’ning 
fight. 

As  pale  and  cold  the  lifelefs  warrior  lay. 
Quick  thro’  her  Ibul  defpair’s  cold  Ihi- 
v’rings  ftray. 

“  And  art  thou  he?”  (he  cried,  ‘‘  that 
youth  of  love. 

Late  as  the  rifing  orb  of  ntorning  gay  ? 

1  did  not  think  thy  corpfe  (hould  iirew 
the  grove. 

Where  oft  around  tby  brow  a  flow’ry 
wreath  I  wove. 

XII. 

Thou,  who  fo  late  amid  the  battles 
roar. 

Like  tue  mad  torrent  dalhing  from  the 
fteep, 

With  glory  deck’d,  and  bath'd  in  foreign 
gore, 

Didll  wade  th’  embattl'd  ranks  with  fu¬ 
rious  (weep ; 

Laid  in  the  narrow  houfe.  Death’s  cold 
cold  (leep 

Shall  chill  thy  arm,  and  blad  thy  cheek 
of  bloom. 

Ah !  thro’  my  blood  the  frofls  of  W'm- 
icr  creep ; 


But  I  mud  hade  and  cull  the  yellow 
broom. 

To  I'pread  it,  ere  it  fades,  above  tliy 
humble  tomb. 

xm. 

On  yon  dark  cloud  I  fee  his  form  ap- 
pear, 

The  light’nlng  gleaming  thro’  him  as 
he  glides. 

Mild  as  the  moon-light  ot  the  weaning 
year, 

Propt  on  his  (hadenvy  fpear,  fublime  he 
rides. 

I’ll  follow  him:  for  fare  where  Colmar 
guides. 

He  from  dire  danger  (hallDclcna  guard. 
We’ll  go — where  joy  mid  (ky-fonn’d  ^ 
bow’rs  abides ; 

Where  carrols  to  the  ghofts  tlie  airy 
bard, 

,\nd  where  perennial  peace  (hall  haplefs 
.  love  reward.” 

XlV. 

As  on  yon  hill,  o’er  Clura  hung,  I 

ftray’d, 

Marking,  svith  dreadful  joy,  the  thun- 
•lers  roar, 

My  dim-eye  foon  Dalena’s  form  fur- 
vey’d. 

A  vacant  look  the  wand’ring  virgin 
wore, 

And  round  her  neck  her  Colmar’s  fcarf 
(lie  b.orc  ; 

While  falfely  gay  (he  fmg  mild  drains 
of  woe,  • 

With  faunt’ring  fcarch  (he  did  the  hill 
explore. 

Then  fpringing  to  the  mountain’s  bend¬ 
ing  brow. 

She,  foftly  finiling,  dropt  ’mid  the  dark 
wave  below. 

XV. 

When  foothing  (lumber  lulls  my  griefs 
to  red. 

Glide,  O  ye  lovers,  round  my  cave  of 
(leep! 

While  enc'.lefs  anguilh  tears  dire  Fro- 
man’s  bread, 

Ydur  (hades  mid  yon  blue  (ky  (liall  rap¬ 
ture  keep. 

And  in  his  dreams  your  raviih’d  feel¬ 
ings  (leep. 

Ye  were  two  trees,  in  blooming  ver¬ 
dure  gay. 

On  which  the  morn’s  fweet  eye  did 
fondly  peep. 

Till  quick  defeends  the  teraped’s  force¬ 
ful  fway. 

And  to  its  breath  far  round  your  fcat- 
ter’d  beauties  dray. 
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Yfrfcs  v.r*tt  en  the  Ruins  of  a  Caftle, 

1787. 

TIIE  rettin"  fun  emits  a  feeble  ray, 
Which  glimmers  faintly  on  yon 
mountain’*  bro'v  ;  • 

A  penile  ftillncfs  fhuts  the  lengthen’d 
day. 

And  from  tiie  fley  diAIls  tl-.e  pearly 
dsrv, 

A  folemn  ftillnefs  reigns  o’er  all  the 
plain, 

Nor  \  n;ce,  nor  found,  attract  my 
lifl’iiing  ear  ; 

Home  to  his  cottage  hies  the  wcari’d 
f'vain, 

Domeftic  joys  and  focial  blefs  to  Siare. 

A-do'vn  this  plcafant  glade  I’ll  penfive 
Itray, 

VfliUe  folemn  darknefs  fpreads  her 
niantlc  round  ; 

Where  dreary  owlets  fiiun  the  blare  of 
day. 

And  G  —  .  i’s  tow’rs  fall  proftrate  to 
the  ground. 

Here,  where  rude  heaps  in  defolation 
lie, 

The  lofty  column,  once  in  grandeur 
rofe ; 

High  to  Vrir.g  walls,  tliat  feem’d  to 
prop  the  Iky, 

And  hid  defiance  to  th’  ailaulting 
foes. 

Here,  jovial  bands  of  happy  youths 
were  feen, 

V  V.'here  noxious  nettles  now  their  tops 
advance ; 

In  focial  glee  they  rov’d  the  verdant 
■yrcen, 

Or  jai’i’d  with  rapture  in  the  mirted 
dance. 

Lanuriant  plenty  crown’d  tli*  fimillng 
plains. 

Each  !)eanteous  fow’ret  gnic’d  the 
blooiiiiiig  field? : 

Heilch  and  contentment  chcar’d  the 
‘  ncighb’finp  fwains. 

And  heighten’d  every  joy  that  nature 
yields. 

J5.it  a’e!  where  now  are  all  t’.iefe  joyous 

‘  f_OiK-5, 

V...  .i:  fjlendid  view?  that  charm’d 
til'  nnraptnr’d  rye  ; 

Of  them,  alas  !  no  veilige  now  remains, 
Tneir  taded  beauties  claim  the  rifing 
ftgh. 

5uch  is  the  fate  of  fublnr.ary  joys, 

••  And  fuch  the  blifs  t!iat  mortals  find 
below ; 


Teireftrial  pleafurd*  are  but  painted 
toys. 

True  genuine  blifs  they  never  can 
be  flow. 

Wbat  are  the  pleafures,  wealth  and  ho¬ 
nour  give  ; 

Or  svhat  the  fplendor  of  a  mighty 
name  ; 

Can  hoarded  heaps  from  gnawing  pain 
relieve  1 

Or  is  life  lengthen’d  by  the  trump  of 
fame  ? 

Vain,  vain,  alas !  is  all  their  fancied 
pow’r 

Life  to  prolong,  or  footh  the  troubled 
mind  ; 

'Tis  only  virtue  gilds  the  darkfom* 
hour 

In  which  the  foul  is  from  tlte  clay 
disjoin’d. 

‘A  confcience  found  allays  the  fear  of 
death ; 

Strips  that  grim  monflcr  of  his  dread¬ 
ed  fling  : 

With  its  applaufe  the  Chriflian  yields 
his  breath. 

And  mounts  to  beav’n  on  feraph’s 
fuaring  wing. 

There  difmal  changes  ever  are  un¬ 
known. 

Nor  mournful  cs'cnt  interrupts  their 
praife : 

Unfading  laurels  their  bright  temples 
crown. 

And  joys  extatic  warble  in  their  lavs. 

S.  P. 


The  Mahometan  Pi  o. 

Thus  fays  the  Prophet  of  the  Turk, 
“  Good  Muflulman,  beware  of 
pork  : 

“  There  is  a  part  in  cv’ry  fwinc, 

“  No  follower  or  friend  of  mine 
May  tafle,  whate’ar  his  inclination, 

“  On  pain  of  excommunication.” 

Such  Mahomet's  myftcrious  charge. 
And  thus  he  left  the  point  at  large  ; 
Had  he  the  linful  part  exprefs’d. 

They  might  with  fafety  eat  the  reft  : 
But  for  one  piece  they  thought  it  hard, 
F'roni  the  whole  hog  to  be  deoarr’d  ; 

So  let  tneir  wits  to  wo-k,  to  find 
Whar  joint  the  Prophet  had  in  mind. 
Much  coBtroverfy  therefore  rofe— 
Thcfe  cho.'c  the  chock— the  belly  thofo— 
By  fome,  ’tis  confidently  faid. 

He  meant  not  to  forbid  the  head  s 
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Whilft  others  at  the  dovlrinc  rall| 

And  pioufly  prefer  the  tail. 

Thus  conl'cience  freed  from  ev'ry  clog, 
Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog. 

You  laugh — 'tis  well — the  tale  apply’d, 
Mar  make  you  laugh  on  t’other  fide. 

“  Renounce  the  vrorld,”  the  preacher 
cries ; 


V. 

The  flutt’ring  breeze,  that  wakes  the 
mom, 

Th'  fpangliflg  dew  drop  on  the  thorn. 
The  (ilence  all  around 
The  glories  of  the  riling  day, 

Quick  to  my  foul,  foch  charms  convey. 
That  each  harfh  thought  is  drown’d. 


“  We  do,”  a  multitude  replies  : 

Whilft  one  as  innocent  regards, 

A  fnug  and  friendly  game  at  enrds  : 

And  one  (whatever  you  may  fay) 

Can  fee  no  evil  in  a  play. 

Some  love  a  concert,  or  a  race. 

And  others  ihooting,  or  a  chace. 
Revil'd  and  losr'd,  renounc'd  and  fol¬ 
low'd. 

Thus,  bit  by  bit,  the  world  is  fwal- 
low’d ! 

Each  thinks  his  neighbour  makes  too 
free, 

Yet,  likes  a  dice  as  well  as  he  : 

With  fophiltry  their  faucc  they  fweeten. 
Till  quite  from  tail  to  foout  'tis  eaten. 


Ode  to  He  ALT  H. 

Nem  eft  »/'vrrr,  fed  valere  vita. 

Martial. 

I. 

SWEET  rofy  goddefs,  frelh  and  fair. 
And  buxom  as  the  vernal  air, 
Befoie  thy  (brine  I  bend  ; 

Thou  lovelier  than  the  fragrant  Spring, 
More  vivid  than  the  linnet's  wing, 

To  thee  my  pra/rs  afeend. 

II. 

Oft  with  Aurora’s  purple  dawn, 

1  bruih  athwart  the  pearly  lawn. 

To  court  thy  chcaring  finile  : 
And  oft,  when  IIer,)Cr  beams  afar. 

Or  Cynthia  mounts  her  iilver  car. 

The  ling' ring  hour  beguile. 

HI. 

V.'lule  Riot's  Tons  lie  lock’d  in  deep, 
Ofc  I  mount  the  rugged  deep 
Of  SaPfitry’s  high  hill, 

Or  perc'r'd  on  Artiur’i  hoary  brow, 

I  view  the  bufy  town  below. 

As  yet  ^1  hulh’d  and  dill. 

IV. 

I  meet  thee  on  tlicfe  lonely  rocks, 

“  Where  echo  fits,  and  lid'uing  mocks,” 
And  on  the  upland  fell. 

And  oft  beneath  the  briny  wave, 

I  svoo  thee  in  thy  fea-green  cave. 

Where  thou  delight’ll  to  dwell. 


VI. 

Sweet  rofy  goddefs,  mild  and  meek, 
'Tis  thou  who  paints  the  vermil  cheek. 
And  nerves  the  ruilic's  arm. 

With  youth  and  thee,  ah  1  what  delights 
Crowns  the  day  and  crowns  the  nights, 
Where  love  and  beauty  charm. 
EoiNiURGH,  ? 

r  .-o,  c  Abracadabra, 

Seft.  30.  I/87.  5 


The  Sick  Shepherd. 

A  Padoral. 

i. 

Ye  (hepherds  fo  frolic  and  gny, 

Who  faw  me  fo  joyous  of  late  j 
Come  lillcn  to  Corydon’s  lav. 

Take  sraming  by  Corydon’s  fate. 
Perhaps,  as  ye  ponder  the  talc. 

So  fadly  he  gives  to  your  ear  ; 
You’ll  fay,  tho*  lu  wit  Iio  raig’it  fail, 
His  fortune,  alas!  was  feverje. 


ir. 

Of  a  banquet  Invited  to  diare. 

Where  Hymen  adecUon  had  crown’d. 
Young  Dimon  a  bowl  wou’d  prepare— 
And  the  Ihepherds  came  finding  around^ 
I  too  mull  the  fummons  attend, — 
There  to  meet  with  my  favourite  fair  I 
O  why  did  no  fpirir,  or  f  iend. 

Soft  whifjser,  of  Oamou  beware  ! 

HI. 

Nosv,  grafplng  a  fla(k,  Damon  cry’d, 

O  Heav’n  propitioufly  ihine,— 
Grant  the  illc  may  no  temped  abide. 
That  yields  us  this  cordial  divine  !” 
Then  juice  from  rich  fruit  he  expteil, 
Tlsen  his  flalk  be  ftreain’d  into  the 
bowl ; 

With  fsveets  he  exalted  the  zed, 

From  t.ie  fprlng  he  diluted  t'ue  whole. 
IV. 

With  a  look  like  a  lover  new  bled, 

Or  foine  vi«Jlor  in  war’s  glorious  itrifej^ 
Then  Daiiinn  the  Ihepherus  addreit ; 

My  friends,  lo,  the  liquor  of  life  !— 
The  draught  he  compos'd  look'd  fo 
clear. 

Who  could  dream  it  would  poifon  be 
found  J 
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A  froblet  he  fill’d  ;  T  drcT  near ; 

I  drank— and  I  fell  to  the  ground. 

V. 

Once  I  thought  to  efcape  from  the 
bow’r, 

And  to  leave  my  companions  behind  ; 
Otc  1  try’d  to  difeover  me  door, 

But  I  could  notr— alas,  I  was  blind! 
Yet  ftill  at  the  thepiierds  around 

I  laugh’d,  tho’  I  coidd  not  tell  why— 
Tho’  none  of  them  lay  on  the  gro^ind, 
‘Theyfeeui'd  quite  as  lielplels  as  I. 

VI. 

At  length,  to  my  cot  I  wa^  brought ; 

Illy  bread  quite  didended  svith  pain. 
And  the  hills.  Ikies,  and  vallies,  lue- 
thought. 

Form’d  a  magical  dance  in  my  brain  : 
And  ftill  as  1  halted  along. 

The  children  all  quitted  their  play. 
The  ploughman  fuipended  his  fong — 
The  herds  gave  a  cry  of  difniay. 

VIL 

“  Ye  Ihepherds,  O  lend  me  your  aid, 

I  cry'd,  ami— fupport  my  poor  head  ; 
Bear  witnels  to  friendlhip  difplav'd, 
>nd— lead  me,  O  lead  me  to  bed. 
Yet  tell  not  this  tale  to  the  croud. 
From  pity’s  foft  dictates  who  fiirink, 
Left  fcoroful,  they  tiumjiet  aloud, 
That  Corydon— fail’d  in  his  drink.” 


*  Od  £. 

IT  is  not  beauty's  tranfient  grace. 
That  captivates  my  wary  heart ; 

A  graceful  ihape  and  beauteous  face 
Love  s  flame  to  me  can  ne'er  impart. 

Indeed,  when  thefe  at  firft  alTiil, 

They  may  inipofe  their  magic  chains; 
But,  it  a  vicious  heart  they  veil. 

Their  feeble  pow  r  not  long  retains. 

With  all  the  svealth  of  India's  fhore. 
With  beauty  in  its  faireft  hue  ; 

A  termagant  I  would  abhore — 

No  curfe  is  equal  to  a  Ihrew  ! 

Give  me  the  maid,  whofe  f.veeteft 
channs 

Are  fenfe,  good-nature,  mirth,  and 
health ; 

Y^ith  thefe,  I'll  fold  her  in  my  arms— 
Thefe  pieafe  me  mure  th..n  form,  or 
wealth. 

A.  R.  B.  E. 


The  IIypocritk’s  Hope. 

BLest  is  the  man,  who  from  the 
womb. 

To  faitit.'hip  him  Iietakes; 

And  when  too  foon  his  child  fliall  come, 
A  long  confellion  makes. 

Wien  next  in  Broad  Church-alley,  he 
Shall  take  his  former  place, 

B.eldfes  his  palt  iniquity. 

And  confeqi'.ential  grace. 

Declares  how  long  by  Satan  vex’d, 

F  roin  Tath  he  did  depart  ;  ' 

And  te!Is  the  time,  and  tells  the  text. 
That  linote  his  flinty  heart. 

lie  ftand;  in  half-way-cov’nant  fure. 

Full  live  long  years  or  more  ; 

One  foot  in  church’s  pale  fecure, 

The  other  out  of  door 

Then  riper  grown  in  gifts  and  grace. 
With  ev’ry  rite  complies  ; 

And  deeper  lengthens  down  his  face. 
And  higher  rolls  his  eyes. 

He  tones  like  Pharifee  fublime,. 

Two  leijgthy  pray’rs  a-day; 

The  fame  that  he  from  early  prime. 
Had  heard  his  father  lay. 

Each  Sunday  perch’d  on  bench  of  pew. 
To  pafiing  pi  left  he  bows; 

Then  loudly  'mid  the  quav’ring  crew, 
Attunes  his  vocal  note. 

With  awful  look  then  rifes  flow. 

And  praj'rful  vifage  four. 

More  fit  to  fright  the  apoltate  foe, 
Then  feek  a  pard’iiiiig  power. 

Th'n  nodding  hears  the  fermon  next. 
From  prieft  haranguing  loud  ; 

And  doubles  down  each  quoted  text, 
Fruiii  Genelis  to  Jude. 

And  when  the  prieft  holds  forth  addrefl, 
To  old  ones  born  anew  ; 

With  holy  pride  and  wrinkled  face, 

He  rifes  in  his  pew. 

C»od  -utrks  he  careth  nought  about. 
But  J\titb  alone  will  feek; 

While  Sunday’s  pieties  blot  out 
The  knaveries  of  the  week. 

He  makes  the  poor  his  daily  pray’r. 

Yet  drives  them  from  his  board  : 

And  though  to  his  own  good  he  fwear, 
Thro’  habit  breaks  his  word. 

This  mar.  advancing  f’refh  and  fair. 
Shall  all  bis  race  complete  ; 

Ami  w  ave  at  laft  his  hoary  hair, 
Arrived  in  Deacon’s  kat. 


Poefry, 
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There  (hall  he  all  church  honours  have, 
By  joyous  brethren  given 
Till  prieft  in  fun’ral  fermon  grave, 
Shall  fend  hint  ilraight  to  beav'n. 


Courtship  Inverted. 


Ah  Damon  fee  the  hand  of  fate  ! 

Farewell  to  cuftom's  cue  : 
For  how  (hall  Delia  find  her  mate, 
Unlefs  (he  may  purfue  1 


To  my  fond  heart,  not  all  my  charms. 
Afford  the  lead  delight ; 

My  tapcr-waift,  nor  faowy  arms. 

But  when  in  Damon’s' fight. 


Indi  an  Eclogue. 

“  more  hade  the  panting 

“  doe  removes 

“  To  clofer  coverts  and  more  didant 


groves, 

“  When  on  her  haunts  the  prowling 
wolves  encroach. 


“  And  tainted  breezes  tell  the  foe’s  ap» 
p roach, 

“  Then  Tuxa  flies  his  Agathol  to  meet, 
**  And  lay  his  fylvan  trophies  at  her 
feet.” 


Thus  fang  Gatu.^a,  'mid  the  echoing 


grove, 

While  bending  poplars  learnt  the  tale 
of  love. 


Alone,  through  cudom’s  (hackles,  I 
In  dreams  oft  burd  my  way  ; 

When  hofe,  nor  hoop,  nor  head  drefs 
high, 

Nor  ogling  win  the  day. 

Thus  late  in  curtain’d  vifions  bright. 
Thy  beauteous  image  rofe. 

And  dole  enchanting  on  my  fight. 

And  temiier’d  fweet  repofe. 

Thy  form  entwining  in  my  arms, 

I  fondly  feem’d  to  kifs  ; 

Keen  fancy  bright’ning  all  thy  charms, 
Thrill’d  ev’ry  nerve  with  blifs. 

Then  mounting  on  the  nimble  d'-eam. 
We  reach’d  th’  Elyfian  grove  i 
There  drank  the  life-infpiring  dream. 
That  tunes  the  foul  to  love. 

The  confeious  birds  fufpend  the  wing. 
Or  perch’d  on  blooming  fprays, 
Refpunfive  hymeneals  fing. 

In  fweet  Elyfian  lays. 


Oh !  happy  mom,  fupremely  bled,  he 
cries, 

WhenAgathol  fird  met  my  ravifli’d  eyes, 

’Twas  on  the  day  that  joy  unrivai’d 
reigns. 

And  all  the  fair  were  gather’d  on  the 
plains. 

When  valiant  Minpoledhis  bride  awav. 

And  laughing  pleafure  rul’d  the  fedive 
day. 

But  fee !  flie  comes !  my  Agathola 
conies  ! 

How  Ihines  her  forehead,  and  how  dim 
her  thumbs  ! 

Whathcav’nly  charms  her  tawny  breads 
unfold ! 

And  neck  more  yellow  than  Peruvian 
gold ! 

High  thro’  her  nofe  a  painted  feather 
hung. 

Words,  fmooth  as  acorns,  dropping 
from  her  tongue. 

O’er  her  (leek  form  with  decent  cam 


There  ’mid  the  fpicy  round  of  groves,. 
Embrac'd  by  genial  Ikies  ; 

Where  fport  the  graces  and  the  loves, 
L’nnumber’d  as  the  flics. 

Unblu(hing  as  the  new  form’d  pair, 

’Ere  fig-leaf  drefs  began  ; 

I  loft  my  wonted  female  air; 

And  grew  as  bold  as  man. 

O’er  meads,  and  vales,  and  hills,  we 
romp. 

All  fan’d  by  od’rous  gales  ;  ' 

Yet  fear  no  fnakes,  and  find  no  fwanip 
In  mountains,  groves,  or  dales. 

But  ah  I  too  foon  a  paltry  flea, 

Thofe  goiden  (lumbers  broke  ; 

He  fix’d  his  bill  below  my  knee  ; 

I  ftarteJ,  fcratched,  and  woke. 

There  all  alone  in  chamber  dark, 

I  found  myfclf  in  bed  ; 

When  feeling  round  1  found  no  fpark, 
Bat  all  the  vlfiou  fled. 


was  fpread, 

A  fplendid  blanket,  ftrip’d  with  bloc 
and  red  ; 

While  bits  of  tin  and  brafs  upon  her 
toes, 

W’ith  melting  clatter,  tinkle  as  (he  goes. 

But  ah!  bow  fruitlcfsare  th' attempts 
to  draw 

A  perfeit  ’femblance  of  my  peerlcfs 
(qt.aw. 

Full  long  the  nymph,  by  noblsft  motives 
fway’d, 

Withito  kI  my  fuit,  while  ling’ring  in 
the  (hade ; 

But  wlien  bright  glory  rais’d  the  tribe 
to  arms, 

And  all  the  foreft  rung  with  loud  alarms, 

She  willing  follow’d  all  the  lultry  day. 

Nor  weep’d,  nor  grumbled,  at  the  tedi- 
oiis  way ; 

And,  urg'd  by  her,  I  drew  the  twanging 
bow. 

With  tenfold  ardour  on  the  fly'ing  foe. 
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How  COLD  IT  t«. 

>T OW  the  bluft'ring  Boreat  blows, 

^  See  all  the  waters  round  are  froze  | 
The  trees  thatfltil-t  the  drear jr  plain. 
All  day  a  niiirm'ring  cry  maintain, 


,  This  was  thy  cryj 
Humanity, 

More  precious  far  than  gold  it  if) 
«  Such  cifls  to  deal, 

When  newfnien  feel, 


oay  a  ,  .  urm  nng  miunrjun,  j  ^  ■  . 

The  tremb  lin^  foreii  hears  their  moan,  * 

And  fadly  mingles  groan  with  groan}  Humanity,  delightful  tale  1 
How  dilina)  all  IVom  eaft  to  weft!  '  While  we  feel  the  winter  gale. 


And  fadly  mingles  groan  with  groan} 
Kow  difma)  all  tVom  eaft  to  weft!  ' 
H^av'n  defend  the  poor  diftrels'di  , 
Such  is  the  tale, 

On  hill  and  vale  } 

Each  traYMler  may  behold  it  is } 

While  low  and  high. 

Are  beard  to  cry, 

Elefs  my  heart,  how  cold  it  is ! 

Kow  flumb^ring  Sloth  that  cannot  bear 
The  qucftion  of  the  fearching  air. 


Lifts  up  her  unkempt  head  and  tries,  _ .  _  .  ’ 

But  cannot  from  her  bondage  ri-c}  ^  , 

u-iA  4.U  u  r  ‘a*  1.  ’ll  \  -.t  ^The  mcan^  to  live. 

1  he  svhilft  the  houfcwae  bnlUy  throws 

Around  her  wheel,  and  fweetly  lliews 


May  the  cit  ia  ennin’d  coat. 

Incline  the  ear  to  formse’s  note  ;  ‘  * 
And  where  with  mis'ry's  weight  op-^ 
prefs’d, 

A' fellow  fits  a  flitv'ring  gueft. 

Full  ample  let  his  bounty  flow, 

To  footh  the  b.fom  cliill’d  by  woe* 

'  In  town  or  vale, 

Where'er  the  tale 
Of  real  grief  unfolded  is, 

O  may  be  give 
The  means  to  live, 


rite  te^tbful  clieek  ii^uftiy  brings.  Perhaps  foine  warrior  blind  and  lam’d, 
\Vtbith  u  not  m  the  g’.ft  ot  kings*  Some  tar  for  iudependence  maim’d— 

To  her  loi^  ,“**»  Conlider  thefe,  for  thee  they  bore 

•  ftnie.  The  lofs  of  limb,  and  fuffei’d  more  i 

And  jidlly  too,  iintolded  is,  .  O  pafs  them  no? !  or  if  you  do, 

The  while  the  Sloth  j»ji  jq  thick  they  iought  for  you. 

.  ,  **  .  .  I  ^  P*ty  all,  but ’hove  the  reft. 

And  trcmb’ling  cries,  how  cold  it  is  !  ^he  foldier  or  the  tar  diltre&’d : 

Noit  lifps  Sir  Fopling,  tender  weed  !  ’T*’*’®'  winter’s  reign, 

All  ftiiv’ring  like  a  fliaken  reed !  '  Relieve  their  pain. 

How  keen  the  air  attacks  my  back !  For  "W^at  they’ve  done,  fure  bold  it  isi 
John,  place  fome  lift  upon  tiuit  crack}  *  Their  wants  fupply. 

Go,  land-bag'  all  the  faflies'  round.  Whene'er  they  cry, 

And  fee  t.iert’s  not  an  air-hole  found—  *“1  •*'•«»  •‘®w  cold  it  is! 

Ah!  blcfs  me,  now  1  feel  a  breath,  ,  .  „  j  n  v 

Good  lack  !  'tis  Ulx  the  chUl  of  death,  ^nd  now  ye  a«Kards,  floths,  an( 

Tells  this  fL  tile, 

^TiU  he  in  furs  unfolded  is, 

Still,  ft.ll  complains;  ^  " 

For  all  his  paiis,  ‘•‘‘r*  * 

Elels  m,  heart,  how  cold  it  it ! 

^  *^1 1»  tbqre  lire’s  balmy  blefling 

Kow  the  poor  newfinan  from  the  town,  On  MHl  and  cLle, 

Explores  hit  path  along  the  dosm,  •  Theiq(h  fliarp  the  gale, 

His  iroaen  fingers  fadly  blanvs,  Aad  frozen  you  behold  it  it} 

And  ftill  lie  iceks,  and  ftill  it  fnows,  ‘  The  blood  ihall  glow, 

Go,  take  this  paper,  Richard  go,  ^  *  And  fwettly  flow. 

And  give  a  dram  to  make  him  glow  t '  And  yon'U  ne’er  cry,  how  cold 


And  now  ye  fiuggards,  floths,  and  beaux. 
Who  dre^  the  breath  that  winter  bl.wsj 
Purfue  the  counfcl  of  a  friend, 

Who  nes'ct  found  it  yet  ofiend : 

IVhlle  Winter  deals  his  froft  around, 
Co  face  the  air,  and  beat  the  ground) 
With  chearful  fpirits  exercife, 

"ri)  tbqre  life’s  balmy  blefling  liei. 

On  MHl  and  cLle, 

Theagh  fluirp  the  gale} 

And  frozen  yon  behold  it  is) 

^  Pbe  blood  ihall  glow, 

And  fwettly  flow. 

And  yon'U  ne’er  cry,  how  cold  it  is  1 


